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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  20,  1926 


Me  and  Death  of  Edward  W.  Scripps 
1  Pioneer  Genius  of  Free  Press 


tlder  of  Newspaper  Empire  Dies  of  Apoplexy  off  Liberia — Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Roy  W.  Howard 
G)ntrolling  Owners — Sixty  Per  Cent  Interest  in  Business  Owned  by  Employes — Extraordinary 

Career  of  Illinois  Farmer’s  Son 

[  ET  me  live  live  years  more.  In  that 
time  I  can  finish  what  I  want  to 
l^lish.  Then  I  shall  be  ready  to 

Ehrard  \V.  Scripps  so  addressed  his 
l^ns  in  1917.  .\  stroke  had  stopped 
I  in  mid-career  of  concentrating  every 
■d  of  the  energy  of  his  many  news- 
^  and  allied  interests  l)ehind  the 
m  of  the  Uniterl  States  to  win  the 
I,  Only  the  thin  walls  of  arteries, 

■Raxed  by  forty  years  of  labor  the  like 
[llinch  American  journalism  has  never 
B,  itood  between  life  and  death.  The 
Wcians  advised.  Scripps  obeyed.  The 
►year  reprieve  ended  in  1922,  with  his 
ibfloaipfeted  and  all  of  his  enterprises 
laed  over  to  his  son,  Robert  P.,  and  to 
m  W.  Howard.  The  active  life  of 
prard  W.  Scripps  had  terminated  and 
tened  to  the  sea  to  end  his  tlays  on  its 


any  of  the  other  enterprises  will  be 
affected  by  the  death  of  their  founder  it 
is  made  clear  in  a  statement  issued  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  father’s  death  by 
Robert  P.  Scripps.  It  follows: 

“Tlie  readers  of  the  Scripps- Howard 
newsjwpers  should  know  that  through 
the  foresight  of  E.  \V.  Scripps  no  change 
in  the  policies,  management,  or  even  own¬ 
ership  of  these  newspapers  is  occasioned 
liy  his  death. 

“E.  \V.  Scripps  retired  from  the  editorial 
direction  and  management  of  these  news- 
pai)ers  and  sther  journalistic  enterprises 
in  1920  delegating  full  authority  to  myself 
and  Roy  W.  Howard.  In  1922  he  causetl 
all  of  his  newspapers  and  other  .stocks 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company,  an  Ohio  corporation.  In  the 
same  year  he  executed  an  agreement  by 
which  I,  as  trustee,  became  the  owner 
of  all  of  his  stocks  in  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  and  whereby  I  assumed  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  all  of  the 
newspaper  and  other  properties  which 
he  controlled. 

“It  was  a  fundamental  idea  with  my 
father  that  a  man  of  advanced  years 
should  not  attempt  to  discharge  personally 
all  of  his  public  and  private  duties  right 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  but  that  he 
should  organize  for  the  future. 

“This  concern  and  these  newspapers 
have  lost  not  their  active  head,  but  their 
founder  and  a  source  of  greatest  inspira¬ 
tion. 

“I  personally  have  lost  not  only  my 
father  but  the  friendship  and  guidance 
of  the  finest  gentleman  and  most  devoted 
public  servant  it  has  ever  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  know.  We  will  all,  however, 
continue  as  in  the  past,  to  aim  at  the 
high  marks  which  he  set.” 

Besides  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law 
just  mentioned,  Mr.  Scripps  is  surviveil 
by  his  widow,  now  living  on  the  Scripps 
ranch  at  Miramar,  Cal.,  his  sister  and 
liTe-long  associate  in  journalism.  Miss 
Ellen  6.  Scripps,  of  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  an 
older  brother,  Fred  C.  Scripps,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  James  Meanley  of  San 
Francisco  and  Miss  Dolly  Scripps,  of 
Escondido,  Cal.  A  number  of  grand¬ 
children  also  survive. 

Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  attorney  for  Mr. 

....  _ ^ _ ,, _  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  _  .1  Scripps,  arrived  at  the  New  York  head¬ 

fighting  the  battles  of  “the  forgotten  $20,000,000.  Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  quarters  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
man,”  the  worker  without  the  prestige  of  properties  he  turned  over  to  his  son  and  papers  from  Geveland  this  week.  When 
wealth,  political,  or  social  position.  His  Roy  Howard  a  few  years  ago  range  to  questioned  by  Editor  &  Pubusher,  he 
interests  were  entirely  in  his  newspapers  $50,000,000.  said  the  will  of  Mr.  Scripps  had  not  yet 

and  the  organizations  he  had  built  up  to  Twenty-three  newspapers,  the  United  been  opened  for  probate,  pending  arrival 
enable  them  to  better  carry  out  their  Press  .Associations,  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  of  relatives  from  California, 
mission.  His  newspapers  served  their  .Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  several  Probably  less  than  a  hundred  newspaper 
readers.  minor  or  subsidiary  organizations  stand  men  have  been  closely  intimate  with  E. 

Advertising  was  important,  but  second-  as  the  monument  to  E.  W.  Scripps.  Six  W.  Scripps  during  the  years  of  his  great - 
ary  to  the  interests  of  the  readers.  Profits  newspapers  founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps  est  activity  and  his  later  period  of  com- 
were  important,  but  only  because  a  news-  and  his  associate  for  many  years.  Col.  curative  quiescence.  Certainly  not  100 
paper  to  be  editorially  independent  mult  Milton  A.  McRae,  were  turned  over  jiving  newspaper  men  can  claim  intimate 
be  financially  strong.  Profits  were  often  several  years  ago  to  Mrs.  James  G.  heart-to-heart  acquaintance.  _  He  was  a 
lost  or  postponed  in  the  midst  of  many  a  Scripps.  his  danghter-in-law,  and  have  recluse  in  lifc.  even  as  in  his  last  hours, 
hard  and  not-forgotten  battle  for  human  since  been  operated  as  an  organization  surrounding  himself  with  a  chosen  few 
and  municipal  literty  against  “vested  in-  distinct  from  the  other  newspaper  proper-  associates.  He  had  retired  from  the  day- 
terests,”  but  they  returned  multiplied.  ties,  now  known  as  the  Scripps-Howard  to-day  direction  of  the  busiiKss  in  1908 
Most  of  the  ventures  prospered.  More  Newspapers.  to  do  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  his 

than  a  decade  ago,  E.  W.  Scripps  esti-  Neither  of  these  newspaper  groups  nor  terribly  fertile  brain  found  to  do  outside 


i|wsand.^  of  leagues  slipped  under  the 
Mf  the  yacht  Ohio  as  Scripps  cruised 
navigable  oceans.  Often  he  told 
ipiends  that  he  expected  his  end  to 
■  far  from  the  land  and  the  activities 
kis  long  life.  Instructions  had  been 
a  to  the  captain  and  filed  in  his  Cin- 
nti  office  three  years  ago  directing 
It  his  body  be  buried  wherever  the 
iit  lay  when  he  died  and  without  co*n- 
kttion  with  his  family  or  business  asso- 
(B.*  It  came  about  as  he  wished. 

Ihe  world  which  knew  Scripps  news- 

^but  knew  of  their  founder  only  as 
dary  figure,  learned  of  his  passing 

iidiogram  from  J.  R.  Young,  his 
ry  on  the  yacht,  to  H.  L.  Smithton, 
retary  at  Cincinnati, 
tf  died  on  board  yacht  anchored  in 
ria  Bay,  of  apoplexy,  at  10:16  Fri¬ 
ght,”  it  read.  “Will  carry  out 
orders  of  Sept.  15,  1923,  unless 
ise  notified.  Climate  and  lack  of 
ts  demand  immediate  burial.” 
final  word  came  Monday  from 
Ipt.  T.  I.  Vatland,  the  yacht’s  com- 


Edward  W.  Scripps 


From  a  portrait  in  uUs  by  J.  Young  Hunter,  painted  at  Huntington,  L.  1.,  in  1922 
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of  tlie  newspaper  offices,  lie  built  road.-, 
grew  new  forests,  exiK-nmented  with 
iiccaiiographic  studies,  played  .Maecenas 
to  numerous  indigent  sculptors,  painters, 
musicians,  and  other  artists.  Ills  sons 
and  trusted  associates  carried  on  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Me  played  a'  he’'cel\  as  he  had 
worked. 

Then  came  1917  and  .\merican  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war.  hi.  \V.  Senpps 
located  himself  in  Washington  and  threw 
his  entire  energy  and  the  powers  of  all 
his  papers  and  news  services  into  the 
elifort  to  win  the  coiillict.  “I'orget  about 
money-making;  get  behind  the  (jovern- 
ment”  was  his  order,  and  it  was  obeyed. 
The  stri.ike  that  came  in  November,  1917. 
cut  short  his  new  period  of  command  and 
again  placed  his  sons  and  lieutenants  in 
charge.  He  retired  completely  in  1920. 
James  G.  Scripps,  his  eldest  living  son. 
died  the  following  year. 

In  Robert,  the  surviving  son,  E.  W’. 
Scripps  had  seen  latent  or  active  from 
boyhood  the  qualities  to  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  his  own  success.  For  years  he 
prepared  the  boy  for  the  succession  to  his 
mission.  He  watched  also  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Roy  W.  Howard  from  22  year- 
old  press  association  editor,  through  his 
progress  with  the  growing  United  Press 
.Associations,  to  the  presidency  of  that 
organization,  and  when  the  time  was  at 
I'.and  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  founder's 
I'.aiiil  from  the  guiding  mechanism,  he 
iound  his  son  and  Mr.  Howard  ready  to 
take  over  the  command.  That  was  in 
1922,  when  the  Scritms-Howard  Xews- 
laqicrs,  with  the  young  man  as  the 
■■.Scripps,”  succeeded  the  old  Scripps- 
.McRae  l.eague.  In  1924,  the  •‘Chief’  cast 
olT  the  last  Ixind  that  tied  him  to  the 
organization,  secure  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  chosen  well  the  heirs  to  his  opera¬ 
tions.  The  sea  called  him. 

The  yacht  (Jliio  was  built  to  his  sjieci- 
lications,  with  Uiesel-type  engines  an  1 
fuel  tanks  which  permitted  a  9,0(H)-mile 
cruise  without  ever  sighting  land.  The 
<  )hio  was  fitted  with  every  convenience 
that  an  aged  and  wealthy  owner  de¬ 
manded  for  the  comfort  of  himself,  his 
friends,  and  the  officers  and  crew.  It  was 
equipped  for  cruising  lonely  seas,  where 
the  air  was  .seldom  stirred  by  the  liKikout's 
"sail  ho.”  The  ship  was  quiet,  but  it 
w  as  nut  the  floating  padded  cell  that  some 
recent  news  dispatches  have  described. 

( irders  were  given  in  English  and  taken 
with  the  sailor’s  “Ay,  ay  sir,”  and  not  in 
the  sign  language  of  a  deaf-mute  asylum. 

1  )ecks  were  carpeted  where  necessary  for 
Comfort  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
sheathing  frayed  ends  of  E.  W.  Scripps’ 
auditory  nerves.  The  Ohio  was  a  ship 
which  combined  the  discipline  of  the  sea 
with  the  order  of  a  well-conducted  home. 

On  board.  Mr.  Scripps  had  a  seagoing 
secretary,  J.  R.  Young.  In  Cincinnati,  he 
had  a  landsman  secretary,  H.  L.  Smith- 
ton.  The  radio  wave  between  these  two 
was  Mr.  Scripps’  connection  with  the 
civilized  world.  He  was,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  “playing  dead”  these  p;ist  two 
years,  watching  the  thriving  progress  of 
the  many  things  he  had  brought  to  life. 

He  cruised  the  Pacific  in  1923,  making 
a  long  visit  to  Japan  and  touching  at 
Chinese  and  Australian  ports  as  well  as 
at  islands  where  the  copra  and  beche-de- 
mer  traders  were  the  only  other  callers. 
His  visits  were  quiet,  unostentatious.  He 
was  never  interviewed  by  newspapers, 
though  he  saw  many  newspaper  men  of 
many  lands  on  this  cruise. 

Last  Septemlier  the  Ohio  set  off  on  its 
last  voyage  with  E.  W.  Scripps'  pennant 
flying  at  the  truck.  Far  from  the  lanes 
of  traffic,  she  wandered  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  unmentioned  in  the  news  until  she 
docked  for  fuel  and  stores  at  Cape  Town. 
The  “Chief”  broke  his  custom  and  went 
ashore,  and  the  cables  flashed  the  story 
of  his  secretary  searching  the  city  for  a 
hotel  where  he  might  enjoy  the  quiet 
that  the  sea  furnished  without  effort. 
Sightseers  boarded  the  Ohio  as  she  lay  at 
anchor  and  poked  around  the  great 
library  and  sumptuous  quarters  of  the 
eriitor  and  his  guests. 

few  days  later,  with  tanks  and  larder 
replenished,  the  Ohio  again  stood  to  sea 
and  loafed  slowly  up  the  African  coast, 
cros.sed  the  Equator  and  again  lay  to  off 
Monrovia,  in  tlie  Negro  Republic  of 
I.iberia. 

The  Ohio  had  touched  for  a  brief  visit 


his^  ancestors  had  li.ed  for 
oripnally  named  “Crips.”  James 
Scripps  settled  in  tb-  frontier  tom 
Geveland,  three  years  later  mar- 
.Miss  Julia  Osborne,  a  school  teacher^ 
woman  of  high  natural  intellectnal 
tainments,  as  his  second  wife, 
couple  soon  went  west  to  Rushvillt 
IW)  miles  from  Cliicagu,  settling  m 
farm. 

In  all,  James  M.  Scripps  was  father 
thirteen  children,  the  eldest,  bom  of 
first  wife  in  England,  being  James 
Scripps,  who  founded  the  Detroit  .V,- 
The  inspiration  of  the  family 
grandfather  who  was  once  editor  of 
Loiuion  Literary  (iazette.  John  b. 
Scripps,  E.  W.’s  father’s  cousin,  yt 
before  had  gone  to  Chicago  and  J 
become  part  owner  and  editor  of  the 
struggling  Chicago  Tribune.  Jounu; 
seemed  to  be  a  family  trait. 

E.  \V.  Scripps  received  his  idj.a; 
in  the  public  schools,  but  was  greatly 
lluenced  by  his  talented  mother.  Af 
he  had  decided  that  a  literary  career  v. 
not  for  him,  he  returned  to  Detroit 
he  had  previously  worked  in  vat; 
capacities  on  his  brother’s  paper,  : 
News.  He  solicited  subscriptions,  ore; 
ized  country  circulation,  worked  in 
counting  room,  reported  fires  and  mr 
ders,  took  a  hand  at  copy  editing, 
the  run  of  the  work  in  a  few  moot! 
His  first  salary  was  $4  per  week.  In 
month  he  had  organized  some 
routes  that  brought  him  $40  a  nei, 
The  Scripps  family  owned  the  Sen 
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l-dleii  and  George  Scripps  being  a» 


Character  study  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
I’hctograi>h  made  aboard  Yacht  Ohio. 


at  .Unnobon  Island,  a  Spanish  colony  al¬ 
most  directly  on  the  Equator,  and  then 
moved  leisurely  north  -and  west. 

.\rrived  at  Monrovia,  Mr.  Scripps 
again  broke  his  habit  and  landed.  He 
rixie  for  two  hours  about  the  capital 
of  the  little  state  and  inspected  the  rubber 
plantation  that  has  just  been  established 
there  by  the  Firestone  Rubber  Comiwny 
of  .-Akron. 

He  took  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Mussel,  former  residents  of  V'irginia.  Mr. 
Mussel  is  receiver  of  customs  at  Mon¬ 
rovia.  The  next  night,  the  Mussels  were 
inviterl  to  dinm-r  on  the  Ohio. 

When  the  guests  arrived,  they  were 
greeted  at  the  gangway  by  the  editor. 
They  remarked  afterwards  that  his 
health  and  spirits  apneared  to  be  high. 
Dinner  over,  At'-.  Mussel  and  Mr.  Scripps 
retired  to  the  library,  whose  walls  held  a 
thousand  books  on  the  many  subjects 
compassed  by  Mr.  Scripps’  mind.  'They 
had  talked  and  smoked  for  an  hour  or 
two— Mr.  Scripps  often  consumed  a  box 
of  cigars  in  a  night,  it  is  related — when 
Scripps  remarkerl  that  he  felt  ill.  Miss 
Steelman,  the  trained  nurse,  was  sum¬ 
moned  and  advised  him  to  rest.  .-X  few 
moments  later,  Tim  Ryan,  his  valet,  found 
Mr.  Scripps  restless  and  extremely  un¬ 
comfortable.  Miss  Steelman,  again  called 
to  his  bedside,  pronounced  him  weaker. 
Nausea  had  appeared. 

“I  guess  it’s  been  too  much  tobacco,” 
gasped  Mr.  Scripps.  as  he  became  un 


he  founded  through  the  cables  that  line 
his  chosen  couch. 

"Thirty"  had  lieen  written. 


ciatetl  with  James,  and  E.  \V. 
lowed  one  share  of  stock. 

They  did  most  of  the  work,  Jjit. 
managing,  editing,  selling  the  papers 
the  newslxiys  over  the  counter;  EBu.) 
sister,  rewriting  and  condensing ;  Geotj; 
keeping  the  Ixxiks ;  all  working  Ion 
hours  and  with  rigid  economy. 

The  News  was  the  first  paper  oi  i- 
kind.  It  was  just  about  one-siith  tin 
size  of  the  other  iKiiters.  Other  pipc; 
at  that  time  were  sold  for  5  cents on4t 
streets,  or  $10  to  $12  a  year. 

In  spite  of  the  general  (irediction oi n 
failure  by  publishers  and  business  mt 
the  success  of  the  News  was  cem.- 
from  the  start 

The  News  gathered  a  small  group « 
brilliant  writers,  who,  when  given  fc 
opportunity  to  write  freely,  took  an  e 
tirely  new  line  in  journalism.  The  Xet- 
was  soon  regarded  as  a  roaring  lioa  It- 
reputation  spread  nationally. 

E.  \V.  Scripps,  then  24,  was  eager  t- 
carry  the  experiment  further.  He  pr 
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•Around  the  year  1876  a  tall,  gangling,  suaded  the  Scripps  family  to  hack  a 
youth,  born  on  a  farm  at  Rushville,  Ill.,  l>aper  in  Cleveland  with  $10,00(1,  punir. 
stcxKl  one  evening  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  Him  in  charge.  So  in  1878  the  I'lewk* 
fashionable  residence  street  in  London,  Penny  Press  was  founded,  the  first  peir; 
England.  .An  awning  had  been  stretched  pajK-r  in  the  country, 
from  the  entrance  of  a  palace  to  the  curb.  Two  years  after  The  Press  an 
and  carriages  were  dashing  up,  discharg-  founded,  Scripps  started  the  St.  Lm 
ing  gentlemen  in  long  black  cloaks  and  Chronicle,  but  it  did  not  have  the  .si.* 
top  hats,  with  ladies  on  their  arms  response  that  the  Press  had  recebed 
dressy  like  flow^ers  of  the  field.  However,  the  Cincinnati  Post  nu 

I  looked  in  through  the  opening  door-  from  the  start,  although  fc: 

way  and  was  warmed  by  the  color  and  ^^s  it  had  a  struggle.  A  paper  stare. 


gaiety  of  these  people,”  pid  Edward  W.  Mtiffalo  was  unsuccessful.  But  ulc 
Scripps,  years  later  They  were  having  j^e  string  grew,  developed  ffl* 

a  good  time  and  I  was  having  a  hard  Middle  West,  passing  on  to  the  Pac 


time,  trying  to  get  started  on  a  literary 
career  in  I^mlon.  Suddenly,  I  glanced 
about  me,  at  my  companions  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  There  was  a  bootblack,  an  old 
hag  under  a  shawl,  a  porter  in  livery, 
a  dumb-faced  man,  a  strange  appearing 
young  woman.  I  stood  with  them  on 
the  outside  of  the  brightly  illuminated 
house.  It  was  there  and  then  that  I  de¬ 
cided  that  for  me  it  was  better  to  go 
under  the  awning  than  stand  looking  at 
others  pass  through.  Some  cannot  do  it 
— must  always  stand  on  the  side-line.  I 
felt  that  I  had  the  energy  to  lift  myself 
to  economic  independence  and  that  man’s 


first  duty  was  to  provide  his  creature 
conscious.  He  died  twenty  minutes  later,  comforts.  They  are  greatly  exaggerated 
at  10:16  p.  m.  ^  in  most  men’s  minds,  the  bright  lights 

-Again  the  cables  and  the  radio  flashed  *  in  the  fashionable  house  may  be  false 
“  ''f  ■p  Scripps  around  the  beacons,  but  a  man  who  does  not  do  his 


the  name  of  E.  \V 

world.  He  was  dead.  Only  twenty- 
minutes  separated  Scripps  in  health  from 
-Scripps  in  eternal  sleep.  Once  again. 
He  was  buried,  as  he  wished  to  be,  in  a 
liottomless  valley  of  the  ocean,  resting 
forever  undisturbed  by  the  pulsing  news 
of  the  world  that  surged  from  the  offices 


best  to  establish  his  family  beyond  the 
dangers  of  necessity  and  get  what  com¬ 
fort  belongs  to  him  is  unnatural.” 

That  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  another 
to  start  an  obituary  of  E.  W.  Scripps.  In 
1841  his  father,  James  M,  Scripps,  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  from  England,  where 


_  _  passing 

Coast,  then  into  the  South  and  :uBlly* 
the  East 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  Ik 
Newspapers  that  F7.  \\’.  Scripps  ov- 
trolled  until  four  years  ago  when  ceffi 
formally  passed  to  his  son  Rolwt* 
Scripps,  in  association  with  Rov  * 
Howard : 

Cleveland  Press 

.'ikron  Times-Press  &  Sunday 

Columbus  Citizen 

Cincinnati  Post 

Terre  Haute  Post 

P.ransville  Press 

Toledo  Ncivs-Bce 

Youngslcrtvn  Telegram 

Memj'his  Press 

Kno.rviUe  News 

Houston  Press 

Pittsburgh  Press  .. 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  State  Ttv*! 

Fort  Worth  Press 

r.l  Paso  Post 

Denver  Express 

San  Diego  Sun 

San  Francisco  News 
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U'asliingl<’!‘  .<,P-  iVc'ti'-'  (tabloid) 
Indianopolis  I  inics 
(;nvigton  Kcii*’u-ky  I’osI 
Qkltthonui  (-‘h' 

Baltimore  Post  (tabloid). 

The  followiiis  papers  were  formerly 
®der  Scripps"  control,  but  are  now  con¬ 
trolled  V  -Mrs-  James  G.  Scripps,  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  of  K.  W  .  Scripps ;  Seottle  Slur, 
Jaiviiia  Times.  Los  .ln"eles  Hecord, 
ifotane  Press.  Portland  A'cici,  Pallas 
Bistateh. 

E.  \V.  Scripps  founded  and  until  his 
frtirement  controlled  the  I'nited  I’ress 
Association,  now  with  world-wide  service, 
lod  the  Newspi)er  Hnterprise  Associa- 
noo,  now  NK.\  Service.  Inc.,  serving 
Bjnv  hundreds  of  newspapers.  He  also 
created  Science  Service,  the  object  being 
to  disseminate  to  the  public  authentic 
news  of  scientit'ic  developments. 

On  October  .s.  l.S'tS  K.  \V.  Scripps 
married  Miss  Xackie  lloltsinger.  daugli- 
ttr  of  Kev.  S.  W.  Holtsinger,  West 
Chester,  Ohio.  They  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  kolrert  Paine 
icripps.  now  controlling  head  of  the 
newspaper  organization,  and  two  sisters 
survive.  Mrs.  K.  W.  Scripps  lives  at 
Miramar,  the  10,(HI0-acre  Scripps  rancli 
in  Southern  California. 

.\s  each  of  the  sons  matured  K.  W. 
Scripps  began  ]Krsonally  to  train  them 
to  succeed  him.  One  son  died  in  infancy. 
Jokn  Paul  Scripirs  was  .schooled  as  an 
editor  and  was  appointed  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Scripps-McRae  League.  His  uu- 
timely  death  occurred  in  1914.  It  was  a 
terrinc  blow  to  his  parents.  James  (1. 
Scripps.  the  eldest  son,  was  trained  for 
business  management  aiul  succeeded  Mil- 
tai  McRae  in  control  of  the  business, 
but  at  the  height  of  his  j)ower  he,  tiH> 


Reading,  ^llIoking,  afloat 
K.  \V.  Scripp',  from  ph*  to^raph  made  in  1922. 


day  makes  it  possible  for  an  employe  to 
invest  Ins  savings  in  Scripps  securities 
without  the  risks  that  were  taken  in  the 
earlier  davs  when  stock  would  be  sold 
and  "carried"  in  a  new  venture  which 
might  or  might  not  succeed.  The  pres¬ 
ent  proiit-sliaripg  is  in  securities  of  news¬ 
papers  in  a  nu.iiiR;r  of  cities,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  risk  to  the  average  proliiahleness 
of  a  group  of  properties. 

Mr.  Scripiis  once  wrote  the  Udlowing 
in  a  letter ; 

"The  incentive  to  work  amongst  the 
editors  and  business  managers  of  my 
pajwrs  lies  not  in  their  hope  for  promo¬ 
tion  or  increase  of  wage;  each  one  de¬ 
sires  to  lie  a  better  business  manager  or 
better  editor  than  any  other  business 
manager  or  editor  in  the  concern,  or  a 
better  editor  or  business  manager  than 
any  other  editor  or  business  manager  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  owners  of  coiitemiwrary 
newspaiK-rs. 

"hAen  in  the  field  of  high  finance, 
where  only  millionaires  and  multimillion¬ 
aires  flourish,  men  do  not  work  hard  and 
feverishly  for  the  simple  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  more  dollars  for  themselves.  The 
dollars  are  only  the  markers  of  the  game, 
and.  as  the  game  is  purely  finance,  each  is 
struggling  to  make  a  bigger  pile  of  dol- 
'ars  than  some  comiK'titor  in  the  held  of 
honors.  .\s  sihui  as  one  millionaire  has 
passed  his  first  rival,  he  seeks  for  an¬ 
other  who  has  a  still  larger  pile  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  tries  to  make  his  pile  as  big  or 
bigger.  .\nd  the  great  desire  that  masters 
each  of  them  is  that  his  pile  will  lie  big- 
ng,  afloat  other  one  man's  pile  of 

;rai-h  made  in  1922.  dollars. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
In  her  youth  Miss  Scripps  was  an  hen  The  Penny  Press,  was  dated  Satur- 


but  at  the  height  of  his  jiower  he,  tiHi  “I  have  turned  over  to  you  a  property  In  her  youth  Miss  Scripps  was  an  hen  The  Penny  Press,  was  dated  Satur- 
ditd,  in  1921.  Robert  P.  .Scripps,  talented  so  large  and  so  well  organized  that  not  ailvocate  of  woman’s  suffrage,  gracefully  day.  Xov.  2,  1R78.  One  of  the  paragraphs 

as  an  editor,  devoted  student  of  his  only  can  you  afford  to  do  your  full  duty  accepting  the  ridicule  that  then  went  with  from  this  first  issue,  written  and  edited 

iatlier.  a  writer  and  as  well  a  business  a>  a  public  servant,  but  you  are  and  can  >uch  theories.  She  preachwl  prohibition  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  read : 

man,  survives  as  head  of  the  organization,  he  continually  entirely  free  from  any  in  the  seventies.  In  later  life  she  gave  "What  are  your  politics?"  asked  a  cer- 
in  association  with  Roy  W.  Ihnvard.  temptation  to  cater  to  any  class  of  your  a  park  to  San  Diego  and  a  community  Cleveland  gentleman  todav  of  the 

.\iter  these  two  young  men  hail  come  fellow-citizens  for  profit.  vyelfare  building.  She  passionately  be-  editor  of  The  Penny  Press.  The  gentle- 

intci  formal  control  of  the  huge  business,  "Vein  have  not  had  nor  should  vou  at  Ijcved  in  the_principle  of  free  speech  and  jqIjI  jq  look  for  his  answer  in 


vyelfare  building.  She  jwssionately  be-  editor  of  The  Penny  Press.  The  gentle- 
lieved  in  the  principle  of  free  speech  and  jqIjI  jq  look  for  his  answer  in 


tlini  operating  under  the  title  Scripps-  any  time  ever  have  any  ambition  to  se-  pfcss.  The  Scripps  editoriM  policies  paper.  Here  it  is:  We  have  no 

Hiiwani  XewspaiHTs,  the  aged  publisher,  cure  {Hilitical  or  social  eminence.  I  be-  were  to  her  an  oikii  Ixiok.  Her  most  politics,  that  is  in  the  sense  of  the  word 

who  was  putting  off  to  sea  in  his  yacht  long  to  two  past  generations.  You  lie-  conspicuous  public  benef^tion  was  the  as  cvimmonly  used.  We  are  not  Repub- 

“Ohio”  to  “play  dead  ’  and  give  his  sue-  long  to  the  present  and  future  genera-  foundation,  always  yvith  her  brother  at  lican,  not  Democratic,  not  (.ireenback,  and 

««»rs  free  rein,  placed  in  their  hands  a  tions.  1  cannot  consider  that  you  have  '’‘•T  of  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Prohibitionist. 


any  inclination  or  that  you  are  going  to  biological  Research  and  the  Scripps 
be  subject  to  any  temptation  to  do  any-  Memorial  Hospital. 


rtnarkable  letter.  It  read  as  follows:  any  inclination  or  that  you  are  going  to 

^\iy  dear  son:  be  subject  to  any  temptation  to  do  any- 

little  over  four  years  ago  I  turned  thing  other  than  your  full  duty  toward 


emi^ial  Hospital.  ' 

,  ^  men  ainl  condemn  bad  ones,  support  good 

I,ast  week  s  news  was  touching  to  measures  and  condemn  bad  ones,  no  mat- 


uvtrtoyou  and  .Mr.  Roy  \\  .  Howard  the  the  public  of  this  and  future  generations.”  those  wlxi  have  long  known  the  relation-  what  partv  thev  belong  to.  We  shall 

Clinmil  ot  all  m>  newspapiTs  and  news-  yy  Howard  entered  the  Scripps-  Miip  of  K.  \V.  and  Eljen  Scripps,  that  jy|i  ij^j  about  persons  or  policies,  for 

^hcring  and  news-disseminatmg  agen-  McRae  organization  as  news  editor  of  throughout  his  voyaging  around  the  love,  malice  or  money.  It  is  no  part  of  a 
meeting  you  to  act  as  e<litor-in-  j|.|p  Cineinnali  Post,  selected  by  the  late  world  the  aged  man  had  not  failed  to  newspaper’s  business  to  array  itself  on  the 
^  John  X'andercook.  He  was  22  years  of  w  rite  a  daily  letter  to  his  sister.  of  ^lis  or  that  party,  or  fight,  lie  and 

1  executed  a  powe'r-of-attorney,  ap-  bad  been  a  reporter  for  the  .Another  life-long  close  relationship  was  wrangle  for  it.  The  newspaper  should 

pointing  you  to  take  full  charge  of  my  Indianapolis  .Vtte.r.  sixirting  editor  of  that  between  Mr.  Scripps  and  Robert  F.  simply  present  all  the  facts  the  editor  is 
,  ,  I  <•  1  /m/i(i«(i/>(>/i.«  .S'/iir.  and  assistant  telegraph  Paine,  who  joinetl  the  Cie'oeiand  Press  capable  of  obtaining,  concerning  men  and 

advised  you  to  go  slow  in  the  mat-  editor  of  St.  Louis  Posl-Pispateh.  in  the  early  days,  a  mere  boy,  to  become  measures,  before  the  bar  of  the  public. 


"I  advised  you  to  ‘go  slow’  in  the  mat- 


•or' T  oyer  the  e<h-  Howard  was  a  dynamo  of  energy  and  its  editor  and  to  participate  and  often  and  then,  after  having  discharged  its  duty 

i"  lai  direction  ot  the  institution  until  iande<l  in  Xew  York  as  correspond-  lead  in  all  of  the  Scripps  journalistic  as  a  witness,  be  satisfied  to  leave  the  jury 

inn’ 1  thoroughly  ac-  „f  Scripps-McRae  I-eague  news-  ventures.  Milton  .A.  McRae  was  E.  W.  in  the  case — the  public — to  find  the  ver- 


.ou  slwuld  have  become  thoroughly  ac-  „f  j|.,p  Scripps-McRae  I-eague  news-  ventures.  Milton  .A.  McRae  was  F..  W.  in  the 
jmintM  with  the  personnel,  and  until  papers.  Thereafter  Scripps  merged  the  Scripps’  partner  for  nearly  40  years,  a  diets.” 

should  have  had  time  to  rnaturc  yMir  Publishers’  Press  ami  the  Scripps- Me-  man  of  remarkable  business  ability,  al-  jbe 
"vn  convictions  with  regard  to  public  Press  .AsscKiation,  creating  the  most  the  exact  opposite  of  Scripps  in  j.y  \y 


"»n  convictions  with  regard  to  public 

j  ..  ....  I'nited  Press  .AssiK'iations,  with  lohn  temperament.  Others  of  the  “old  guard”  in  1878  waV-*^^  .  . . 

.1  Howard  s  direction  VanderciKik,  formerlv  London  corre-  were  Harry  X.  Rickev,  William  B.  Col-  tr  vv  c  ■  r 

frrlilv'?^  spondent.  latterly  editor  of  the  Cin-  ver,  Willis  Thornton.  J.  C.  Harper.  B.  H.  f ^ 

itiill  J  ^  lave  denied  ,iercook  brought  into  the  organization  Andersson.  X.  D.  Cochran.  Hamilton  B.  S«aran 

erase  a-#'  •''•at  I  should  gj.  AV.  Howard,  and  when  Clark,  Marien  Pew,  .Arthur  Hopkins,  x  .  ^  i-  •  i 

1 ®  X'andercook  diixl.  two  years  later.  How-  Charles  Mosher.  E.  H.  Wells.  Ed  Chase,  John  .A.  Spencer,  editorial  writer  $18. 

•It  u'm"'  activitie^  succeeded  him.  His  meteoric  rise  John  Vandercook  and  a  sprinkling  of  men  Jom  Renshaw  $18. 

Mmwrti*  ’  ’’P’""'''.  *hat  the  value  of  the  w'ell-known  in  newspaper  circles  of  of  the  type  of  E.  E.  Martin  who  re- 

inTmiok*  ^  '^n  this  day.  main  in  executive  positions  in  the  organi-  Maurice  Perkins,  who  has  some  fam 

imi  might  well  iiKrease  manyfold  if  your  t  ••  as  a  humorist,  and  whom  I  wanted  s< 

thirf  aim  were  merely  to  cause  iiKrease  „  characteristics  of  zation.  .  .  vadlv  he  was  able  to  hold  me  up  for  $15 

m  wealth.  E.  W .  Scripps  are  treateel  in  other  col-  Througlviut  his  career  Scripps  ran  grrinns  wrnto  Ktpr 


The  payroll  of  The  Penny  Press  when 
E.  W.  Scripps  put  it  upon  the  streets 
in  1878  was : 

E.  W.  Scripps  $12. 

John  S.  Sweeney  $12. 

H.  C.  Farnum  (commission  guaran- 


wase  active  control,  hut  also  cease  to 
aay  influence  over  your  activities. 

'It  is  ni>  opinion  that  the  value  of  the 
properties  over  which  you  exercise  con¬ 
trol  might  well  iiKrease  manyfold  if  your 
chief  aim  were  merelv  to  cause  iiKrease 
nt  Wealth. 


Peter  T.  Forsyth  $15. 

Maurice  Perkins,  “who  has  some  fame 
as  a  humorist,  and  whom  I  wanted  so 
ladly  he  was  able  to  hold  me  up  for  $15" 


wealth.  C,.  vv.  neripps  are  ireaieo  in  oilier  coi-  i  iirougiHiiu  iiis  career  .-icripps  laii  Scripps  wrote  later 

“However.  1  repeat  now  what  I  told  ('•nr's  ‘’f  Editor  &  Pi’bi.i.sher  this  week,  militant  newspapers,  a  direct  reflection  of  vj  ■ 


yon  when  l'  first  launched  von  in  voiir  story  of  his  life  and  no  estimate  his  free  mind  and  amazing  energy.  He  ^*1-  Xcripps  enjoyed  a  joke._  had  a 

'■>reer;  that  I  would  nrefer  that  vou  of  his  nature  would  be  complete  without  fought  corrupt  municipal  bossism  for  slovv-ing  sense  of  humor.  One  ot  his  pet 

should  succeed  in  being  in  all  tbinos  a  •*  complete  understanding  of  the  influence  many  years,  wherever  it  plagued  the  stones  involved  Hamdton  B.  (.lark,  who 

twtleman.  according  to  the  real  mean-  “Po'i  him  of  Miss  Ellen  Scripps.  his  people  of  cities  catered  to  by  his  news-  had  ^en  at  one  time  his  private  secretary 

of  the  word,  than  that  vou  should  sister,  now  in  her  90th  year,  a  resident  papers.  Yet  he  was  once  heard  to  .say  bnally  became  president  of  the  I  nited 
vastly  increase  the  monev  value  of  mv  Jolla,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  that  a  iKnevolent  boss  was  the  very  ‘  cess. 

estate.  ■  ■  Miramar  raiKh.  It  was  an  idyllic  re-  best  government  a  community  could  have.  Dominoes  was  Mr.  Scripps'  favorite 

"Being  a  gentleman,  vou  cannot  fail  to  lationship  between  brother  and  sister,  the  danger  being  that  the  benevolent  boss  game,  and  he  enjoyed  winning.  .After 

'Icvnte  vour  whole  mind" and  energv  to  the  starting  at  Detroit  when  Scripps  was  would  sometime  have  to  die.  Clark  had  retired  from  the  presidency 

W'krc  of  the  plain  people  who  constitute  ‘'Pv-ning  his  career  and  his  sister  was  a  Me  held  that  a  man  who  had  not  real-  ‘^e  I’niteil  Press  and  active  participa- 
(ne  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  pnxif-reader  on  the  Detroit  Acres.  j^ed  his  ambition  by  forty,  would  never  concerns  activities,  he  pl^ed 

Through  the  years  and  all  the  amazing  do  so.  and  every  five  years  there  was  an  sev^al  gaines  of  dominiKs  with  the  Chief 

,  *  so  arranged  mv  affairs  that  vicissitudes  of  the  founding  of  the  huge  almost  complete  readjustment  of  the  ex-  'Be  ranch  one  day,  and  iKat  him  easily, 

“cyond  all  doubt  you  will  control  my  newspaper  and  service  organization  this  ecutives  in  his  organization.  For  many  “I  don’t  know  how  the  devil  you  im- 
lll**!  (iciH  hence  control  demure  little  woman,  sitting  ipiietly  by  years,  through  various  plans,  certain  of  proved  your  game  .so  much.  Ham.”  Mr. 

J  of  those  newspapers  which  I  had  pre-  her  window,  was  the  chief  counsel  of  the  his  employes  were  helped  to  share  profits.  Scripps  said.  “You  never  used  to  beat 
i^ontrolled  (and  perhaps  many  publisher.  \Yithout  her  approval  or  Tt  is  said  that  more  than  fifty  of  them  me.’’  ^  ^ 

P^ii'des  those  news-gathering  and  knowledge  he  made  no  major  move.  He  have  either  retired  rich,  or  are  still  in  “Ham”  came  right  back:  “Oh,  that 

hiV  associations  which  I  told  many  men  that  she  was  the  guide  of  office  possessed  of  substantial  fortunes,  was  different.  I  was  working  for  you 

“P-  his  fortunes.  The  profit-sharing  plan  of  the  present  then,  and  couldn’t  afford  to  beat  you,  but 
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I  could  have  done  it  then  just  as  easily 
as  I  have  now.” 

Mr.  Scripps  .smoked  cigars  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  him  out  of  the  mildest  avail¬ 
able  tobacco.  He  would  consume  40  or 
more  in  a  day  when  working  at  his  desk. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  reiwrtcd  in 
the  stories  of  his  death,  that  he  was 
greatly  affected  by  noise.  The  decks  of 
the  ■‘Ohio”  were  not  pa<lded  and  the  crew 
did  not  siK-ak  in  whispers.  Mr.  Scripps 
got  great  enjoyment  from  a  storm  at  sea. 

His  reading  was  wide  in  its  scope,  from 
the  heaviest  scientific  works  to  detective 
stories,  mystery  tales  and  love  stories. 
He  played  bridge  at  times,  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  dominoes. 

■‘There  was  method  in  his  long  absences 
from  his  newspapers,”  said  N.  1).  Coch¬ 
ran,  this  week.  "He  wanted  a  long  range 
view  that  enabled  him  to  see  the  high 
spots  without  bothering  with  petty  details. 
Most  of  all  he  wanted  to  have  the  soul  he 
had  put  into  his  creation  kept  alive  long 
after  his  death. 

“During  his  several  retirements  he 
played  dead,  and  then  came  back  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Finally  he  was 
satisfie<l  that  it  was  s;iTe  to  stay  dead,  so 
he  turned  all  his  properties  over  to  his 
son  Robert  P.  Scripps,  and  Roy  \V.  How¬ 
ard. 

“He  felt  that  his  life’s  work  was  done, 
and  he  was  ready  for  the  end.” 

There  arc  scores  of  incidents  in  the  life 
of  E.  \V.  Scripps  which  are  told  and  re¬ 
told  in  his  organization  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  hear  significantly  on  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  metluKls; 

In  the  early  days  at  Cleveland  he  was 
arrested  by  a  policeman  for  speeding  his 
horse  and  buggy  through  the  Public 
Square  and  was  lined  in  police  court.  He 
ordered  the  police  reporter  to  “give  me  a 
gocwl  write  up,  for  I  was  at  fault  and 
speeding  must  be  controlled.” 

When  the  McNamara  brothers  were 
arrested  and  their  case  was  tried  in  Los 
.\ngeles  Scripps  counselled  with  Clarence 
Harrow  and  Lincoln  Steffens.  He  talked 
about  the  “belligerent  rights”  of  men 
fighting  in  a  labor  union  against  con¬ 
solidated  capital.  He  was  bitter  against 
the  crime,  but  could  understand  the 
motive.  He  aided  Harrow  when  he  was 
arrested  for  alleged  jury  bribery. 
Harrow  was  acquitted.  During  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  riots  in  the  early  days  of  the  Post, 
Scripps  went  to  and  from  his  office  in  a 
cab.  with  an  armed  man  on  the  drivers’ 
seat.  Once  the  iKjlice  of  San  Diego 
stopped  I.  \V.  \V.  speakers  from  talking 
on  the  streets  and  Scripps,  living  27  miles 
away,  thought  it  an  interference  with  the 
right  of  free  speech.  He  opened  a  build¬ 
ing  lot  he  owned  in  the  city  as  a  free 
speech  ground,  and  with  a  sign  liade  all 
comers  to  bring  their  soap  boxes  in  on 
private  land  and  say  what  they  had  to  say 
about  politics  and  social — economic  re¬ 
forms.  A  gang  of  courthouse  bums  were 
stirred  up  by  some  Irical  patriot  to  go  out 
to  Scripps’  ranch  and  “tar  and  feather” 
him.  Some  friend  heard  of  the  propo.sed 
outrage  and  warned  him.  He  armed  the 
servants,  largely  Japanese,  with  a  strange 
assortment  of  weapons,  old  rifles  and  shot¬ 
guns  for  which  there  was  ammunition, 
and  a  few  butcher  knives  from  the  kitchen, 
and  led  them  out  to  the  gate  of  the  ranch. 
“These  fellows  are  coming  here  to  whip 
me.”  he  .said.  “There  will  be  more  of 
them  than  there  are  of  us,  and  they  will 
be  well  armed,  but  we  will  butcher  every 
one  that  steps  on  this  land  until  they 
butcher  us.”  The  servants  stood  pat. 
They  waitc<l  a  long  time,  but  the  mob  did 
not  appear,  and  it  was  later  learned  that 
the  leader  had  turned  back  when  he 
learned  from  a  man  who  had  passed  the 
ranch  in  an  automobile  that  Scripps  and 
his  servants  were  ready  to  make  the  tar 
party  a  bloody  business. 

Around  1910  Scripps  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  tabloid  daily  for  Chicago.  N.  D. 
Cochran,  who  had  made  a  great  succep 
of  the  Toledo  nos- flee  and  was  close  in 
Scripps'  counsels,  was  selected  as  editor 
and  publisher.  The  tabloid  was  called 
the  Day-Book  and  about  half  the  size  of 
the  present  tabloid  papers.  The  chief 
principle  was  that  the  paper  was  to  be 
non-advertising,  solely  devoted  to  reader 
interest.  At  the  then  price  of  newsprint 
M.OOO  circulation  would  have  been  profit¬ 
able,  as  the  Day-Book  was  operated 
economically.  The  experiment  was  still 


E.  W.  Scripps,  in  1910 


in  process  when  the  war  broke  and  Mr. 
Scripps  ordered  Mr.  Cochran  to  join  him 
at  Washington  and  suspend  publication. 

In  1909  Scripps  said  to  a  caller :  “I  have 
really  only  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  for  eight  years.  My  occupation  now 
is  much  more  farmer  than  publisher.  I 
give  most  of  my  time  to  other  matters — 
reading  is  my  chief  pursuit.” 

When  .America  entered  the  World  War 
Scripps  went  to  Washington.  He  had 
iK'en  in  retirement,  he  had  believed 
permanently,  but  he  reassumed  active 
command  of  his  organization.  He 
counselled  with  President  Wilson  and 
various  cabinet  members  and  accepted 
many  commitments  to  support  the  ad¬ 
ministration's  war  program  with  all  the 
resources  of  his  vast  publicity  machine. 
He  had  been  told  by  physicians  that  if  he 
worked  he  would  not  live  live  years,  but 
he  did  work,  expecting,  however,  that  his 
sons,  trained  to  succeed  him,  would  re¬ 
lieve  him.  When  they  succeeded  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  work  from  him.  the  old  man 
again  retired.  Robert  P.  Scripps  was 
removed  from  an  army  camp  too  ill  to  do 
military  service  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army. 

Scripps  believed  that  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  should  pay  for  the  war  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  those  best  able  to  pay  should 
carry  the  burden.  He  advocated  before 
a  -Senate  committee  high  surtaxes  for  his 
own  wealthy  class. 

.At  Miramar,  the  California  ranch,  one 
would  usually  find,  in  addition  to  Scripps’ 
lieutenants,  scientists  making  studies 
untlcr  direction  of  the  publisher,  perhaps 
some  reformer  come  to  “talk  it  out,”  a 
painter  or  sculptor  at  work  on  a  com¬ 
mission,  an  old  employe  on  tour  and 
calling  to  see  the  “boss,”  on  occasion  a 
sea  captain  or  a  Naval  or  Army  officer, 
magazine  men  begging  Scripps  to  give 
interviews,  which  he  never  did,  the  author 
of  some  Iviok  that  had  attracted  Scripps’ 
interest,  a  cattle  breeder  or  a  forester 
come  for  opinion,  a  host'  of  persons 
casually  calling  because  of  the  fame  of 
the  man  and  his  estate.  The  dining  room 
seemed  like  that  of  a  hotel  and  was 
operated  a  la  carte  without  set  hours  for 
serving.  Few  would  see  .Scripps,  but  any 
worthy  stranger  would  find  a  welcome. 

The  stone  and  stucco  house  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  Spanish 
style,  with  a  fountain  playing  in  the 
patio.  The  grounds  about  the  house  are 
resplendent  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
ranch  occupies  10,000  acres,  with  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  grazing.  When 
Scripps  began  building  Miramar  was 
deep  in  the  so-called  desert  and  he  was 
called  “erratic”  as  are  all  far-seeing  men. 
But  by  irrigation  he  made  the  land  bloom, 
taking  three  and  four  crops  of  alfalfa  a 
year  from  the  fields,  and  throughout  the 


county  he  built  substantial  roads,  wonder¬ 
ful  canyon  drives,  a  feat,  as  the  sand  was 
dry  and  shifting  and  the  sides  of  the 
canyon  were  in  places  amazingly  difficult 
for  road  building. 

When  children  entered  the  scene 
Scripps  would  forget  all  else,  take  them 
on  his  lap,  love  them  with  tender  caress, 
babble  with  g<KKi  humor.  .'\ny  child  was 
dear  to  him. 

In  Milton  A.  McRae’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  autobiograiihy,  he  said  of  Mr. 
Scripps :  “His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
rare  intelligence  and  poise  and  to  her  is 
due  in  no  small  part,  the  unusual  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  son.  She  often  told  me  that  he 
was  always  reading. 

“He  used  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  watch 
the  other  fellows  work  while  he  was 
thinking,  and  this  habit  has  remained  with 
him  through  life.  He  lives  to-day  the 
life  of  a  recluse  on  his  yacht  in  tropic 
waters,  often  away  from  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world,  not  even 
reading  letters  or  his  own  newspapers  for 
months  at  a  time. 

“He  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  devolv¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  books  on  science,  biology 
and  philosophy  and  keeping  up,  through 
perusal  of  all  of  tlie  great  reviews,  with 
events  in  the  world  of  affairs,  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree. 

“He  has  written  an  enormous  amount 
of  copy,  including  hundreds  of  disquis¬ 
itions  covering  almost  every  subject  of 
human  thought — philosophy,  biology  and 
other  sciences. 

“None  of  these  dissertations  have  thus 
far  been  published  although  they  are  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  informative  and  even 
startling  in  some  of  their  conclusions.  He 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
letter  writers  of  his  time  and  every  one 
of  the  executives  of  the  for-flung  con¬ 
cerns  of  which  he  is  controlling  stock¬ 
holder,  has  files  filled  with  these  interest¬ 
ing  prcKluctions.” 

Of  Scripps  newspapers  Mr.  McRae 
.said :  “The  Scripps  and  their  immediate 
associates  were  the  progenitors  of  cheap 
daily  newspapers  in  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  west.  Scripps  newspapers 
have  not  always  succeeded  financially,  but 
they  have  never  failed  to  typify  their 
ideals  of  independent  journalism.  And 
it  is  a  strange  characteristic  of  E.  W. 
Scripps  that  it  has  always  .seemed  to 
please  him  most  when  a  competitor  copied 
his  methods  successfully. 

“This  has  lieen  particularly  true  in  his 
ideas  of  selling  the  United  Press  Service 
to  any  and  all  purchasers,  regardless  of 
location  or  competition.  This  service  is 
frequently  sold  to  newspapers  in  direct 
competition  with  our  own,  and  at  the 
same  price. 

“Financially,  Mr.  Scripps  has  always 
been  above  reproach  and  has  insisted  upon 
the  strictest  rule  of  conduct  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  The  stfick  of  our  newspapers  is 
held  by  ourselves  and  associates  and  never 
sold  to  the  outside  world.  When  losses 
came,  they  were  ours  to  meet  without 
complaint.  Each  such  loss  was  regarded 
as  a  ‘red  ink’  entry  in  the  Ledger  of  Ex¬ 
perience. 

“Politically,  the  attitude  of  the  Scripps 
and  Scripps-McRae  newspapers  has  al¬ 
ways  been  militantly  progressive ;  leaders 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  journals 
which  have  been  blazers  of  new  trails. 
E.  W.  Scripps  has  ever  believed  in  the 
courage  and  progressiveness  of  the  ‘95 
per  cent,’  as  he  calls  the  plain  people; — 
‘much  more  progressive  ofttimes  than 
we  cowardly  editors,’  is  one  of  his  old- 
time  expressions. 

“The  following  terse  formula  contains 
the  fundamental  public  service  ideal  that 
stamped  Scripps-McRae  newspapers: 

“‘Believe  in  the  people;  “vox  populi” 
may  not  always  be  vox  Dei,  but  it  is  the 
nearest  thing  we’ve  got,  and  if  we  follow 
that,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong — thus 
shall  we  develop  a  true  and  enlightened 
democracy.’  ” 

Rarely  did  E.  W.  Scripps  give  his 
editors  orders  regarding  political  support 
of  any  man,  party  or  policy.  He  would 
advise,  talk  it  all  out,  but  usually  the 
editors  themselves  made  the  decision. 
However,  when  a  crazy  man  shot  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  in  the  heat  of  the  Taft- 
Wilson-Roosevelt  campaign  of  1912  Mr. 
Scripps  telegraphed  a  circular  order. 
Many  of  his  editors  were  supporting 
Wilson.  In  his  telegram  he  said  that 


Roosevelt’s  statement,  made  at  the  U 
pital  when  it  was  feared  the  shot  niib 
lie  fatal,  was  convincing  proof  th^ 
campaign  was  sincere  and  from  W 
motives,  not  mere  revenge  against  ’iS 
and  the  Republican  party.  Scripps 
tained  that  men  “facing  death  tell  ti» 
truth”  and  ordered  his  editors  to  tuni  te 
Roosevelt,  if  indeed  they  were  not  sm. 
porting  the  Bull  Moose  party.  It  ^ 
an  order  written  on  impulse.  '  Some  edi 
tors  felt  that  Wilson  was  the  betfc 
choice  and  did  not  overturn  their  nolir. 

In  the  year  1889.  E.  W.  ScripT]^ 
Milton  .A.  McRae  entered  into  a  lii 
partnership.  The  basis  of  this 
ment  was  that  both  should  pool  all  sal¬ 
aries  as  well  as  profits,  so  that  Serra^ 
should  receive  two-thirds  and  Mcfot 
one-third.  Eor  every  dollar  Scripps 
ceived  in  profits  McRae  was  to  recovf 
fifty  cents. 

It  was  stipulated  that  Scripps  shoqif 
have  absolute  freedom  from  the  detail 
of  the  business,  that  he  should  be  a' 
liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  tha 
McRae  would  have  to  assume  all  n- 
spfMisihilities. 

It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Scripps  wa. 
“stingy,”  “niggardly.”  He’d  give  yout 
shoes  if  another  needed  them  and  hecodi 
get  another  pair.  He  had  contempt  fcj 
penurious  men.  He  met  his  obligaticmto 
the  last  cent,  despised  cheaters  and  hist 
promisers.  He  would  turn  the  rough  aj 
poor  side  of  any  venture  out  to  the  phi 
view  of  a  man  who  proposed  to  gii-efc 
time  to  it.  “This  may  fail,  and  yon  «1 
be  out  your  time  and  I  out  some  moim 
I  will  not  be  hurt  much,  you  will  be  hr 
a  great  deal — think  it  over  well,”  k 
would  warn.  He  made  decisions  for  hn- 
self  onlv. 


(Continued  on  page  44) 


‘THINKS  HIS  OWN  THOUGHTS 
ABSOLUTELY” 


IThen  Lincoln  Steffens  heard  that  h 
Daiddson,  famous  sculptor,  had  btti 
commissioned  to  make  this  bust  of  E.  If’. 
Scripps,  he  wrote  to  the  artist  as  follm: 


i 


must  do  a  great  thing  wth 
Scripps.  He  is  a  great  man  and  *» 
individual.  There  is  no  other  like  bin: 
Energy,  vision,  courage,  wisdom. 
thinks  his  own  thoughts  absolutely.  Hr 
sees  straight.  He  sees  the  line  he  is  * 
and  his  thinking  sticks  to  that.  I  regard 
Scripps  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  great 
men  of  my  day. 

“He  is  onto  himself  and  the  world 
plays  the  game  and  despises  it.  HeB 
sincere  and  not  cynical. 
should  be  done,  but  as  a  full  lesg® 
standing  figure,  so  as  to  show  the  powff 
of  the  man,  the  strength  he  took 
to  keep  from  being  refined;  he  avowed 
other  rich  men,  so  as  to  escape  being  o^ 
he  knew  the  danger  his  riches  carried  W 
himself,  for  his  papers  and  for  his  seeing 

“Rough,  almost  ruthless  force,  but 
strained  by  clear,  even  shrewd  insigWi 
an  executive  capable  of  fierce  action, 
strained  by  the  observation  that  a  ^ 
must  not  do  too  many  things  hinsojj 
but  use  his  will  to  make  others  do  theft 
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E.  W.  SCRIPPS,  AS  HIS  “BOYS”  KNEW  HIM 

^  to  Whom  He  Opened  Opportunities  for  Fortune  as  They  Conducted  His  Enterprises  Unfold  His 
Many-Sided  Character  and  His  Plans  for  Perpetuating  His  Foundation 

he  many-sided  character  and  cease-  personal  publicity,  many  myths  have  tion,  but  an  equally  firm  opponent  of  die-  these  manifestations  took  the  form  of 
Itss  activity  of  Edward  \V.  Scripps  evolved  about  the  editorial  ideas  and  tatorships  either  by  organized  labor  or  enunciating  patriotic  platitudes. 

his  half-century  in  journalism  practices  of  E.  W.  Scripps.  Most  of  organized  employers.  _  “These  men  are  neither  wise  nor  pa- 

wll  brought  out  in  these  tributes  these  tales  were  pure  fiction.  The  Chief  He  was,  however,  always  philosophical  triotic,”  he  declared.  “If  they  were 
anhed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by  was  neither  erratic  nor  freakish.  In  in  the  face  of  demands  by  labor  which  his  patriotic  they  would  have  some  respect 
of  his  associates  of  past  and  pres-  cases  where  he  was  accused  of  being  so,  executives  sometimes  regarded  as  un-  for  the  intelligence  of  their  fellow  Amer- 

the  trouble  was  usually  due  to  the  fact  reasonable.  On  one  occasion  when  one  icans  in  the  mass.  If  they  were  wise 

_  that  he  could  see  so  much  farther  around  of  his  lieutenants  was  complaining  that  they  _  would  know  that  so  long  as  the 

u  r  A  Gentleman’s  Game”  corner  than  the  average  individual  a  certain  labor  union  was  acting  in  a  belief  exists  in  the  consciousness  of  every 

Jonmsusm  foresight  often  appeared  to  out-  wholly  unreasonable  fashion  in  a  pend-  boy  and  girl  in  this  country  that  the  fu- 

Bv  Roy  W.  How.^tRO  siders  uncanny,  sometimes  to  the  point  ing  wage  negotiation  with  one  of  the  ture  holds  for  them  in  the  way  of  op- 

D  I  tterinne  of  being  grotesque.  papers,  despite  the  fact  that  the  paper  portunity  all  their  minds  and  hands  are 

capable  of  grasping,  there  can  be  no 


Jonmslism  A  Gentleman’s  Game” 

By  Roy  W.  How.^rd 
man.  Board  of  Directors,  Scripps- 

Howard  Newspapers. 
mourn  with  you  the  greatest 
master  I  ever  had.” 

It  is  frequently  said  that  “no  man  is 
hero  to  his  own  valet.”  In  this  respect 
in  most  others,  E.  \V.  Scripps  was 
rent  and  even  unique  as  proved  by 
above  message  of  condolence  wired 
Ernest  Warburg,  for  many  years 
;  to  the  late  founder  of  the  Scripps- 
Hjward  newspaper  enterprises, 
la  the  hundreds  of  cables  and  tele- 
ifflj  which  poured  into  the  Scripps- 
ard  offices  from  journalists  and  men 
affairs  located  at  various  points 
ughout  five  continents,  it  is  doubt- 
ii  any  one  came  from  deeper  within 
nan’s  heart  than  the  one  from  a  sim- 
jjled  valet  who  knew  the  great 
sher  in  all  his  moods.  It  was  truly 
tal  of  E.  W.  Scripps  that  he  could 
a  and  hold  not  only  the  love  and  the 
-■ration  of  men  carried  to  the  heights 
M  success  on  the  wings  of  his  genius,  but 
a  like  degree  he  captured  and  held  the 
e  and  fealty  of  his  serving  man. 
multi-millionaire  Ishmaelite  among 
tribe  of  the  world’s  great  fortune 
iomiers,  E.  W.  Scripps  was  in  his  heart 
a  grrt  democrat.  He  believed  in  peo- 
t  in  the  mass — thoroughly.  This  did 
t  mean  for  him  that  he  had  to  love 


Robert  P.  Scripps  Roy  W.  Howard 

Coiilrolliiig  owners  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 


Communi.sm  in  this  nation  where  oppor¬ 
tunity  beckons  at  every  turn.  Bolshevism 
can  thrive  only  in  a  nation  where  the 
spirit  of  a  people  has  been  broken.  The 
spirit  of  the  American  people  has  never 
known  a  real  restraint,  much  less  a 
break.” 


The  “Chief”  is  gone,  but  no  more  or 
no  less  since  March  12  than  for  the  past 
two  years.  He  evolved  a  journalistic 
code  around  the  thought  that  service  is 
everything  worthwhile  in  newspaper  life. 
He  spent  a  lifetime  converting  that  code 
into  a  tradition  for  the  institution  which 
he  conceived  and  developed.  He  wove 
the  thought  into  the  very  fibre  of  the 
organization,  and  he  weeded  out  with  a 
seemingly  ruthless  hand  those  who  could 
not  accept  the  principle,  or  whom  he 
thought  gave  it  lip  service  only. 

He  was  frequently  wrong,  but  his  score 
was  high  and  he  was  far  too  human, 
and  his  sense  of  humor  far  too  keen, 
to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  any  thoughts 
of  near-infallibility. 

We  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him  intimately  rank  him  as  one  of  the 
two  or  three  greatest  American  journal¬ 
ists,  albeit  that  his  was  a  different  brand 
of  genius  from  that  of  the  elder  Den¬ 


ture  rising  on  the  foundation  he  laid, 
now  re.sts  with  us,  his  associates  and 
successors.  We  neither  fear  nor  shrink 
from  the  Chief’s  last  assignment — to 


“Extraordinary  Genius” 

By  Milton  A.  McRae 


vidtijlly  all  the  stupid  and  the  in-  Xo  conviction  was  more  deeply  rooted  and  the  concern  had  always  been  friendly  tij*’ 

m,  the  failures  and  the  ne  er-do- wells  in  Mr.  Scripps’  mind  than  the  conviction  disposed  to  all  labor  unions,  the  Chief  re-  li  rpnH«>r  lirennallv  wac  tH#. 

the  earth.  But  he  shunned  no  man  that  honest  Ld  unseltish  m.hlir  sprviVe  nli^l-  *9  render  personally,  was  the  crea- 

au^f  his  poverty  and  glorified  no  would  be  vyell  rewarded.  ‘^Vet  he  con-  “Well,  what  did  you  expect?  Who  the  wh'Ich  ^  LEed  To"Sf 

Jy®  political  or  stantly  cautioned  his  editors  against  giv-  hell  ever  said  that  union  labor  would  be  wbirb  ie  peepnpp  of  tm.* 

'  position.  He  laiew  and  acknowl-  ing  consideration  to  the  reward.  He  held  reasonable,  or  would  take  less  than  it  .\n,priranisTn  cbonld  hold  within  itself 
aristocracy  that  if  a  journalist  would  devote  himself  could  get?  When  has  capital  ever  been  of  its  own  virilitv  and  self- 

rtdlect,  initiative,  and  service.  solely  and  entirely  to  service,  the  reward  wholly  reasonable  or  wholly  magnan-  r„.rn5t,ntion  ^ 

«  despiwd  chanty— the  charity  that  would  be  forthcoming,  but  that  service  imous?  Ttie  relationship  of  capital  and  ,ip.„,l,;„ation  of  how  w«.li  h<.  non 

^usly  dispensed  alms.  Yet  he  rendered  with  a  view  to  making  a  profit  labor  is  a  pendulum.  In  the  days  when  ™,Vpd  and  how  errpat  is  to  he  the  stmel 

p^igal  in  his  dispensation  of  op-  was  never  productive  of  worthwhile  re-  labor  was  being  shamelessly  exploited,  .  rising  on  die  foundation  he  laid 

'”*'*"**'1*  uV-  '  either  in  service  or  profits.  the  pendulum  swung  far  to  one  side.  rests^  with  ns  his  associates  and 

igh  means,  but  With  ability.  In  p>re  than  forty  years  of  active  jour-  Much  was  demanded  and  much  was  done  successors  We  neither  fear  nor  shrink 

-gh  his  policy  of  dividing  with  his  nalistic  effort  he  never  asked,  nor  did  he  by  capital  that  was  wholly  unreasonable  tVip’  phief’s  last  acsiernment to 

rs  not  only  the  profits  but  the  ]K‘rmit  any  of  his  associates  to  ask  any  and  unwarranted.  As  labor  gets  the  ® 

J  grow'ing  properties,  he  iiersonal,  social  or  financial  favors.  He  upper  hand  more  unreasonable  demands  ^  _ 

fnJT***^  more  independent  newspa-  avoided  any  entangling  banking  alliances  are  as  certain  to  follow  as  night  follows 

ffTTsto^*’"  any  other  individual  and  financed  his  expansion  program  from  day.  “Extraordinary  Geniu.” 

**  *  ot  journalism  Lord  his  own  profits — ever  ready  to  sacrifice  "But  cheer  up.  You  can  meet  any  con-  ,  ,, 

\'nr  ilia  j"®'  speedy  accomplishment  in  favor  of  com-  dition  your  competitor  can,  and  if  you  Milton  A.  McRae 

Th  ***  uiu  r  .  e.xecu-  plcte  editorial  independence.  were  supporting  unionism  with  any  TN  the  passing  of  E.  W.  Scripps  no 

^r’c-'^'li'e  system  of  investment  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  political  or  thought  that  the  unions  would  be  grate-  one  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  one 
irv  waf>  '  •  Possible  tor  the  social  ambitions  and  hence  absolutely  ful,  you  were  a  fool.  If  you  were  sup-  of  the  towering  oaks  in  the  forest  of 

avest  ^■'om  tlie  restraints  and  inhibitions  porting  it  because  you  thought  that  your  .American  journalists  has  fallen.  Like  all 

of  sucr^  savings  and  share  in  the  which  such  alliances  generally  beget.  property  would  benefit  by  such  support  men  of  extraordinary  genius,  he  was 

leaders  nnd ^  manner  with  He  engaged  in  no  mud-slinging  con-  rather  than  because  you  believed  in  the  sometimes  misinterpreted  by  those  who 
and  inte  P*‘°P<*“mn  to  their  tests  with  competitors,  and  never  failed  principle,  you  deserve  to  be  gouged  and  knew  him  in  only  a  limited  way.  He  was 
So  snccessfufl  d'  I  h  i  •  impress  on  the  young  men  of  the  or-  forced  to  pay  through  the  nose.  Don’t  one  of  the  most  creative,  constructive 

.p  that  th«  ^  »•**  "r  M”*  ganization,  whose  company  he  always  ever  support  a  cause  in  the  expectation  of  forces  in  the  journalistic  world  during  the 

fxtension  profit-snaring  preferred  to  that  of  his  older  and  more  being  paid  in  gratitude.  There  is  no  last  half-century. 

'rn  Woven  "nt”  tL  seasoned  associates,  that  “journalism  is  such  thing  as  gratitude  in  the  popular  The  newspapers,  press  associations  and 

'  *ard  orpT  °  f '*■  ,,  *  .  Scripps-  a  gentleman’s  game.”  understanding  of  the  word.”  news  and  feature  syndicates  which  he 

Jiever  ^  I'me.  He  was  too  big  for  petty  prejudices.  Always  interested  in  liberal  and  radical  created  will  undoubtedly  grow  and  ex- 

atirin  F  U’  matter  of  com-  but  so  fond  of  controversy  'as  a  form  of  movements,  which  he  regarded  as  the  pand  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex- 

l»ld  the  s  I  ■  always^  sought  mental  gymnastics  that  he  would  spend  great  antidote  for  political  stagnation,  E.  pectations. 

■itifin  fin^th'^''  *''^*^*  of  a  man  s  com-  hours  seeking  a  grain  of  good  in  a  cause  W.  Scripps  was  never  a  proponent  of  or  For  nearly  forty  years  I  believe  I  was 

i  stock  nntvit  of  those  obtain-  or  a  man  on  which  or  whom  everyone  a  believer  in  the  principles  of  Socialism,  his  most  intimate  associate  in  business 

’  turning  thumbs  down.  He  respected  the  Socialists  for  their  and  even  in  his  personal  confidential 

ri  bie  nala  P^'d  "’hat  could  be  When  he  himself  or  one  of  his  policies  aims  and  purposes,  but  he  was  too  much  affairs, 
but  soiipht****^  especially-  valuable  was  the  object  of  fierce  attack  by  those  a  believer  in  the  power  and  force  of  in-  His  contribution  to  newspaperdom  will 

r<k  aonreriatin  theni  with  who  misunderstood  or  disagreed  with  him,  dividual  initiative,  to  be  attracted  by  the  not  be  measured  for  several  decades  yet 

c  taneihtp  ”  .'^"ich  he  regarded  as  he  Iwre  the  attack  good  humoredly,  ac-  principles  of  Marxism.  He  was  a  warm  to  come.  It  can  only  be  approximated. 
i  men  from  th'**  calculated  to  cepting  it  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  friend  and  admirer  of  Max  Elastman,  for-  He  had  given  no  attention  to  newspapers 

'pt.  It  was  h-  ^  9*  P^y  freedom  to  criticize.  mer  editor  of  the  Masses,  and  used  to  de-  for  a  long  period  preceding  his  death. 

*lways  snenH*  'll  *h*-  *  Scripps-Howard  iwwspapers  have  long  light  in  spending  hours  with  him,  but  A  few  years  ago,  after  talking  with 

"ess  of  the  ^  um  *"  T®'  regarded  as  friendly  to  union  labor  after  one  of  these  sessions  he  character-  him  four  hours  one  evening  at  his  resi- 

‘'Kh  stock  comj^nsation  interests,  and  have  themselves  generally  ized  Eastman  as  “brilliantly  hopeless.”  dence  preceding  his  sailing  the  following 

viijoj  jpj  1  PP*’eciation,i_  being  less  been  on_a  closed  shop  basis,  "rhis  has  The  Chief  got  a  great  deal  of  amuse-  morning,  he  urged  me  to  take  a  six 
^  to  estabiisli  *’*tk**'**  **  ^.ore  cer-  given  rise  to  the  false  idea  that  no  ment  out  of  the  manifestations  of  the  months’ cruise  on  his  yacht  with  him  to  a 

'-ence  of  the  h  Id  inde-  Scripps-Howard  institution  has  ever  taken  fear  of  Bolshevism,  evidenced  on  fre-  foreign  country  as  his  guest  and  he 

^  to  his  retieJn  A  ®  “  wa'J^-out.  E.  W.  quent  occasions  by  nationally  known  agrei^  never  to  discuss  any  business  af- 

cence  and  aversion  to  Scripps  was  a  firm  believer  in  arbitra-  captains  of  industry,  especially  when  fairs  until  our  return  to  .America,  but  I 
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would  n<it  accept  liis  invitation  at  that 
time. 

One  of  Mr.  Scripps'  son.--.  Jolin.  mar¬ 
ried  my  daiiKliter,  Kdith.  in  VA/>.  Both 
have  passed  on.  leaving  one  son,  John 
Paul  Scripps.  Jr.,  who  is  thus  the  only 
lineal  descendant  of  Mr.  Scripps  and 
myself,  the  two  founders  of  the  Scripps- 
McKae  League  of  Newspapers. 

“To  Each  Hi*  Opportunity” 

By  Kohkkt  1'.  P,\i.\E, 

I-'ditor  Kmeritus,  CIczcUiiul  I’ri'ss. 
^().MK  very  rich  men  "found"  helpful 
institutions,  or  endow  colleKes.  or 
itive  vreat  sums  to  charity  funds.  K. 
\V.  Scri])ps,  the  yreat  newipaper  owner, 
who  has  just  passed  on,  believed  that  the 
best  sort  of  giving  was  the  giving  of 
opportunity  to  young  men  and.  in  the 
new  >])aper  business  there  is  an  army  of 
men  who  owe  their  “chance"  to  him, 
many  of  whom  don't  know  that  he  was 
])ersonally  concerned  in  the  giving  of  it. 

Mr.  Scripiis  did  not  Udieve  that  "the 
World  owes  every  man  a  living."  lie  did 
believe  that  the  world  owes  every  man 
his  opportunity,  and  when  be  placed  a 
young  man  in  the  way  of  opi>ortunity,  he 
stuck  to  him  to  the  limit  of  justiiication. 

Those  familiar  with  the  grutfness  of 
E.  W.  Scripps,  his  great  mental  labors 
for  success  of  his  institutions,  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  many  things  which,  ordinarily, 
greatly  interest  men,  his  solitariness  from 
Ixiyhipod  up.  may  be  interested  in  this 
incident  : 

Three  years  ago,  the  writer  spent  a 
Week's  vacation  with  Mr.  Scripps,  tiixin 
his  private  yacht,  and  when  about  to  go 
ashore,  .said  : 

"Ed.  you  have  told  me  all  about  the 
workings  of  your  jx'licies,  your  business 
aims,  successes  and  failures,  your  joys 
and  your  griefs,  ^’ou’ve  piled  up  mil- 
li'  IIS  and  got  the  biggest  newspaper  con¬ 
cern  on  earth.  What  is  most  worth  while, 
in  this  scheme  called  life?" 

"The  kiddies,"  was  the  instant  reply. 

With  Ed  Scripps  has  passed  on  one  who 
was  a  >taunch  frieiUi  of  "the  kiddies" 
of  the  newspaper  business,  as  one  who 
has  been,  for  47  years,  one  of  his  "kid¬ 
dies"  can  te.stifv. 


“Editor  Always  The  Boss” 

By  Xeoi.ev  1).  Gk'Hr.x.n. 
l-'ormer  Ixditor  Toledo  Xezes-Hce  and 

Close  -Associate  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
for  25  Years. 

I  OOKIN'C  back  over  years  of  activity 
in  the  Scripps  concern  and  trying 
to  organize  into  a  picture  that  will  show 
the  meaning  of  what  we  have  called 
Scripps  principles,  two  things  stand  in 
the  foreground — one  is  what  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  genius  of  E.  W.  Scripps  meant 
to  the  iniblic,  and  the  other  what  it 
meant  to  journalism  itself. 

The  honest,  independent  and  democratic 
soul  with  which  he  inspired  his  associates 
and  the  concern  was  one  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  to  society.  He  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  his  children  and  his  newspapers  by 
calling  his  newspapers  the  children  of  his 
spirit.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  making  as  sure  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  soul  of  his  creation  would 
go  marching  on. 

His  contribution  to  journalism  itself 
was  something  spiritual  that  worked  its 
way  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Scripps 
concern,  and  influenced  thousands  who 
have  made  places  for  themselves  in  the 
newspaper  field.  There  was  .something 
in  what  we  called  Scripps  policies  that 
attracted  young  men  with  ideals  into 
newspaiier  work.  Not  alone  the  profit- 
sharing  which  made  it  possible  for  young 
men  to  become  stfickholders  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  pile  up  fortunes.  That  had  its 
hire,  of  course.  But  there  was  more 
than  that.  There  was  the  freedom  to 
write  the  truth  as  they  saw  it  as  reporters 
and  to  discuss  it  fearlessly  as  editors,  un¬ 
hampered  by  business-office  expediency 
or  by  the  private  investments  and  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  the  owner. 

It  was  known  throughout  newspaper- 
dom  that  the  editor  of  a  Scripps  paper 
was  the  boss — never  the  business  man¬ 
ager.  It  was  known  that  the  etlitor  was 
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final  authority  on  what  xvent  into  a 
.Scripps  paper,  not  only  the  news  but  the 
advertising  as  well.  To  make  this  clear, 
the  foreman  of  the  composing  room  was 
a  subordinate  of  the  editor,  who  O.K.’d 
bis  pay  roll,  which  the  business  manager 
had  to  pay  on  the  editor's  <).K. 

If  the  editor  wanted  to  bar  any  adver¬ 
tising  matter  it  could  not  be  set  up  in 
type  and  could  not  get  into  the  forms. 

It  was  the  editors’  job  to  select  the 
contents  of  the  paper,  to  set  it  in  type 
and  then  turn  over  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  the  closed  forms;  and  it  xvas  the 
business  manager’s  job  to  have  the  forms 
stereotyiieil.  printed,  sold  and  distributed. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  editor’s  job  to 
jirocure  adx-ertising.  That  was  up  to  the 
Inisiness  manager.  So  the  editor  was  as 
free  as  he  xvanted  to  he  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  advertisers  on  editorial  and 
news  policy. 

It  wa--  known,  too.  that  the  owner  had 
no  outside  investments  that  his  pajK^r  had 
to  protect — for  Mr.  Scripps  confined  his 
investments  to  the  nexvspaper  business. 
.\s  profits  increased  he  started  more  nexvs- 
papers  to  make  more  work  anil  more 
opportunities  for  young  men  who  had 
chosen  journalism  as  'a  career. 

He  discouraged  criticism  in  his  own 
newspapers  of  other  newsiiapers  or  the 
methods  of  his  competitors.  .At  one  time 
when  politicians  and  selfish  interest  xvere 
trying  to  organize  a  boycott  on  the  Sau 
J'raiicisco  Bulletin  because  of  its  inde¬ 
pendent  ixilicy  under  the  editorship  of 
Fremont  Older,  Mr.  Scripps  (piietly  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  fund  being  raised  by  inde- 
I>cndcnt  citizens  to  defend  the  Bulletin 
from  this  business  menace.  A’et  the  Bul¬ 
letin  was  a  competitor  of  his  own  paper 
in  San  Francisco. 

.As  editor  of  a  Scripps  paper  I  once 
went  through  an  advertising  Ixxycott, 
brought  on  by  business  interests  who 
didn’t  like  my  editorial  policy  in  in¬ 
dependent  politics,  franchise-fighting,  etc. 
While  the  loss  ran  into  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  I  knexv  I  xvas  free  to  go  on  xvith 
the  tight  so  long  as  I  believed  it  was  in 
the  public  interest. 

That  was  Scripps’  policy.  It  meant 
fearless,  independent  journalism  and  free 
editors. 

Mr.  Scripps  insisted  on  profits.  A'es — 
but  not  merely  to  pile  up  more  dollars. 
He  said  no  newspaper  could  he  truly  in¬ 
dependent  unless  it  xvas  financially  inde¬ 
pendent. 

The  influence  of  bis  policies  xxas  felt 
by  competing  papers.  His  independence 
helped  other  papers  in  the  same  field 
to  be  more  independent.  There  was  no 
sense  in  them  suppressing  news  they  knew 
the  Scripps  paiier  wouldn’t  suppress. 

This  explains  the  hope  with  which 
bright  young  men  were  inspired  and  at¬ 
tracted  to  newspaper  xvork. 

E.  \V.  Scripps  xvas  txvo  men  in  one. 
He  xvas  a  great  editor  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  business  manager.  He  xvas 
a  philosopher,  scientist,  artist,  investiga¬ 
tor.  experimenter,  explorer  ami  a  pioneer 
in  journalism. 


“Confidential  and  Loyal” 

Bv  W.  W.  Thoknto.v,  .Akro.n,  (). 
l-‘ormerly  chief  business  executix'e  of 
.Scripiis-McKae  League. 

T  BEI.IEA’E  F?.  W.  Scriiips  exerted  a 

greater  and  more  enduring  influence  on 
newspapers  and  newspaper  publishing 
than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  He  gave 
more  thought  to  the  responsibilities  of 
publishers  generally  than  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  own  publications.  He  re¬ 
garded  bis  own  properties  as  a  means 
rather  than  as  an  end.  His  thoughts  and 
ideals  are  planted  in  the  minds  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  men  and  will  endure  for 
generations. 

While  be  never  relin(|tiished  entirely 
bis  authority  and  responsibility  as  oxvner, 
he  seldom  used  it  in  matters  that  bad 
been  assigned  to  associates  or  subor¬ 
dinates.  He  issued  few  orders  and  de- 
IK'iuled  upon  respect  of  his  knoxvledge, 
vision  ami  force  to  inspire  others  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  he  considered  best. 

He  commanded  confidence  and  loyalty 
because  he  was  confidential  and  loyal.  He 
seldom  criticized  and  never  discusseil  the 
faults  of  one  man  with  anotln'r. 

I  never  knew  another  man  who  xvas 
able  to  hold  in  his  oxvn  iHiwer  so  com¬ 
pletely  the  fortunes  and  business  desti¬ 
nies  of  so  many  men.  Every  man  ex¬ 
pected  a  stpiare  deal  from  him  and  got 
it. 

He  understood  the  laxv  of  averages  and 
governed  himself  accordingly.  Business 
disappointments  meant  little  to  him.  He 
never  allowed  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
his  clear,  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  average  man  and  his  vicxvpoint. 

.A  grand  character  and  a  force  in  news- 
pajK-r  publishing  has  gone. 


“Painfully  But  Refreshingly  Frank” 

By  .Ai.frei)  O.  .Anderssox, 
IVesident,  /fii//a.v  (Tex.)  ItisTateh. 
r  W.  SCRIPPS  had  the  most  gigan- 
*  tic  overpoxvering  intellect  with 
which  I  ever  came  in  contact.  Much  of 
xvhat  I  am  and  most  of  what  I  own  is 
due  to  his  beneficent  influence  upon  my 
life.  In  personal  meetings  with  him 
once  or  ofteuer  each  year  for  about  IS 
years  I  fouml  him  the  perfect  host,  the 
essence  of  courtesy,  stimulating  to  the 
last  degree,  kindly  and  generous  and  the 
most  broadening  influence  in  my  life. 
Painfully  but  refreshingly  frank  at  times 
about  my  own  shortcomings  and  fre- 
(luently  amiably  but  caustically  critical  of 
others,  his  inx-ariable  advice  was  that 
.self-sacrificing  service  by  a  newspaiier 
in  the  public  good  xvould  inevitably  bring 
great  reward.  The  Friday  night  he  died 
I  was  lying  awake  in  bed  thinking  of 
him,  dismissing  the  matter  from  my  mind 
with  the  thought  that  if  he  died  in  some 
far-away  port  he  xvould  uiuloubtedly  have 
decreed  he  should  be  buried  at  sea. 
Saturday  morning  came  the  news  to  that 
effect. 


“Clean  Dollan” 

Bv  H.  X.  Rickey  ^ 
Former  Fklitor-in-t.'hief,  Scripps-ii . 

League. 

T  W.AS  associated  xvith  FL  W.  . . 

for  nearly  40  years  in  every  i.  - 
pcisition  from  cub  reporter  to  v-'- 
director  of  the  Scripps  concern.  X 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  did  ' 
suggest  that  I  do  a  thing  which 
journalistically  dishonest  or  even  ..  ■" 
cal.  He  was  the  greatest  ii-.'Ii  v' 

I  ever  have  known.  His  ideas  of  -, 
paper  ixdicy  differed  greatly  irnn,  . 
conventionalized  model,  but  it  cannot 
said  xvith  truth  that  he  prostituted  p 
to  profit.  He  made  a  great  fortm* 
himself,  even  as  fortunes  go  in  .\r- 
these  days,  and  made  it  possible  forr 
of  bis  associates  to  get  rich:  but  thei- 
all  clean  dollars  and  he  built  an  7.- 
tion  capable  of  true  public  service. 

“Playmate,  Not  Boti" 

Bv  Win.ixM  B.  CouEB 

First  F'.ditor  of  X.  FL  .\.  Senict 
have  asked  me  to  say  -  - 
of  my  long  personal  association  • 
FL  W.  .Scripps. 

Mr.  Scripps’  restless  mind  made  hi 
pioneer  ami  an  inventor,  an  e.\;  -'" 
and  an  explorer. 

(.'ircumstances  directed  his  ine\.  .; 
energy  into  the  newspaiier  field. 
had  been  a  miner,  a  miller,  a  fame, 
surgeon,  or  followed  any  other  trjt  • 
profession,  it  would  h.avc  been  the  ■- 
He  liked  to  do  new  things  and  he ! 
to  do  f>ld  things  in  a  new  way. 

Circumstances  threw  me  into  the nn 
jiaper  field  and  chance  brought  me  • 
"The  Concern"  (as  xve  called  it  ik 
only  shortly  before  it  was  in  such  ae 
cial  security  that  he  could  set  up ' 
journalistic  laboratory,  .\fter  a  briei. 
prenticeshi]>  at  straight  newspaper 
it  was  my  luck  to  have  close  personal, 
sociation  in  a  series  of  big  and  little  0 
perinieiits  that  spread  over  nearly  a  (pir 
ter  of  a  century. 

1  don’t  know  of  anylxKly  who  got" 
of  a  lifetime  of  fun  out  of  journalism:': 
.Mr.  Scripps.  lie  hated  and  avoided  he 
drum  ami  detail  and.  I  think,  more 
any  of  my  associates.  1  escaped  the : 
tine  and  treadmill  by  being  in  the  L 
oratory. 

lie  said  to  me  once  that  he  liked  to. 
the  impossible  and  .so  did  1.  with  the 
ference  that  when  an  experiment  :V 
he  had  t(j  pay,  and  when  it  succeedri 
wanted  an  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  iscripps’  mind  was  infinitely" 
interesting  than  his  "Concern'’  and  : 
finitely  more  valuable  than  his  • 

.At  that,  he  outlived  the  sco|ie  of  his 
I  f  there  was  any  hidden  comer  oi  - 
I  branch  of  journalism  that  he  didn’t  p 
into  and  experiment  with,  it  was  is— 
it  escaped  his  notice,  and  the  latttt's- 
indeed  the  last  hours — of  his  life  '  7 
him  restlessly  peering  and  experixtr::. 
in  things  unrelated  to  and  far  afield 
journalism. 

Flis  cardinal  principle  was  never  to 
anything  that  he  could  get  somebody  ■ 
to  do  half  as  well. 

.As  I  l(K)k  back,  I  feel  that  1  have 
a  playmate  rather  than  a  boss. 

f  “The  Message  Only  Counted” 

^  By  J.  I".  FLxri’EIi 

^  F'or  Many  A’ears  Chief  Counsel 

5  ■p  \V.  SCRIPPS  was  both  a  C 
^  and  man  of  vision.  He  planned 

s  the  long  future  rather  than  the  pt; 
s  He  xvas  a  great  inspirer.  None  ot 
:•  associates  will  ever  forget  how'hej 
them  out  with  courage  and  orip." 

■  He  xvas  the  advocate  of  the  "niuet.; 
f  per  cent" — the  average  man.  He  c 
t  that  wealth,  officialdom,  .social  itf 
•’  tellectual  leaders  could  always  ^ 
?  hearing.  He  aspired  to  lie  the  vo« 
the  unrepresented  mass  and  he 
f  Fie  flemonstrated  that  it  was  not  th&" 
d  buildings  or  equipment — but  the 
f  xvhich  counted.  His  faith  in  the 
e  of  ideas  was  rexvarded  by  the  ^ 
i-  of  a  great  reading  public  extending  > 
t  ocean  to  ocean  and  lake  to  gnlf 
(Continued  on  page  481 
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WIDE-FLUNG  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IS  HIS  BEAT 


Percival  Phillips,  London  Daily  Mail,  Former  Pittsburgh  Reporter,  Now  One  of  Greatest  Living 
War  Correspondents — Dashes  Into  New  York  from  Egypt  on  Labor  Story 


w.  >r-;.pir  rertivai  a  lumno, 

i  War  Corres] 

■trn.  Xr,:[ 

/'whifLvURCL’LATlON  of  the  Mommjuilielo 
evene"  '  exactly  58t) 

indivi*-  i"  -^cvcntcen-ycar-old  Percival 

leas  oi  -  r^ailibs  knew  that  for  a  fact,  because 
dv  irnm"..  'it  was  part  of  his  work  to  count  out  the 
it  camw  irapi^rsf’ne  by  one.  Chill  \V.  Hazzard. 
tituted  p'  ioiwr  of  the  Reimblican,  had  given 


IpIRCLLATKIIN  of  the  Mo)ionj;iilieUi  By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  "I  arrived  on  a  Friday,"  he  recalled. 

(Pa  I  Ki-ruhaciin  was  exactlv  58t)  "<>11  Monday  an  earthquake  struck  the 

lj(Q4  Seventeen-year-old  Percival  "Will  you  bu>  my  >tuff?"  he  a'ked.  Xorthcliffe.  a>  a  matter  ot  fact,  did  not  city.  I  lunched  with  a  group  of  men  on 

knew  that  for  a  fact,  because  "Certainly,"  Mr.  KobKaat  >miled.  He  prove  his  </.•».?  c.r  miu'hina.  He  had  no  the  day  of  the  calamity.  Five  of  them 

part  of  his  work  to  count  out  the  never  exiacted  to  hear  again  from  this  intention  of  working  in  Fngland,  when  were  killed." 

I***  '  rs  one  hv  line.  Chill  \V.  Hazzard.  -h-year-old  newspaper  man  who  talkeil  he  called  at  the  Daily  Mail  office.  .\r-  .\s  cracks  opened  in  the  ground  and 

jwnpF  ’  ,  -  criven  x'  enthusiastically  of  writing  vivid  stor-  riving  there  he  was  told  the  publisher  walls  commenced  to  tumble,  Phillips 


the  wide-fluiig  British  Kmpire  Grecian  front.  He  must  have  floiKled  ealy.  A  young  Fnglish  writer  of  that  disaster,  and  it  was  three  days  before  he 
■  beat  Sir  Percival  Phillips,  of  the  Di.spatch  and  Inter-Ocean  with  stor-  name  had  come  to  Xew  York  to  work  could  get  it  cabled  away, 
f  mjw  /'af/v  writes  current  his-  because  when  be  made  up  his  mind  to  on  the  Herald,  -\rthur  Pearson  of  the  In  January,  1914,  Phillips  was  on  the 

.  ;„r  miilions  Behind  him  is  a  rec-  '‘eturn  to  this  country  near  the  end  of  E.vpress  had  heard  of  Keiiealy’s  enter-  t’anary  Islands  and  was  called  in  to 

s.-'iw-  Xt'xA  ta.r  .-v.-i  Iw i m  1  j ta-i  Krf»  tr» 


for  rniilions.  Ik-hind  him  is  a  rec-  return  to  this  country  near  the  end  of  lixf^rcss  had  heard  of  Kenealy’s  enter-  i'anary  Islands  and  was  called  in  to 

n? of  31  rears  continuous  dailv  morning  .It’l.'’,  he  jiaid  his  way,  had  enough  for  prise  on  this  side  and  had  brought  him  London  to  be  sent  to  Belfast  to  cover 

™<tiai)er  work  that  has  carried  him  steerage  passage  back,  and  $.38  to  spiire.  b.ack  to  his  paper.  Phillips  had  met  the  L’lster  riots.  This  assignment  kept 

*  'mund  the  world,  through  five  dif-  .'ear>  since  thi-  early  .adventure,  Kenealy  reporting  a  story  in  Kentucky  him  in  Ireland  six  months.  Then  he  was 

,.!ir  mill  made  bim  known  as  one  Percival  has  reported  war  news  of  a  few  years  Ix-fore.  and  concluded  he  told  to  go  direct  from  Belfast  to  Brus- 


A  Sernct  rict  round  the  world,  through  five  dif-  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,-  .  n  ir  *  *  o 

av  :rftnt  wars,  and  made  him  known  as  one  I’erciva  has  reported  war  news  ot  a  tew  years  Ix-tore.  and  concluded  he  to  d  to  go  direct  from  Beltast  to  Brus- 

'•u  greatest  living  war  corres-  Kusso- laiianese  conthet,  the  lirst  would  call  on  him  first  and  then  return  sels.  The  Great  \\  ar  had  been  declared, 

sociation  -  knighted  after  the  Balkan  war.  the  campaign  in  Trip<ili,  and  to  see  Northcliffie.  Phillips  was  in  Liege  when  the  Ger- 

I  World  War  which  he  'covered  for  the  was  the  onl\  British  journalist  to  go  '.Are  vou  loi^king  for  a  job."  was  al-  mans  first  attacked  that  city.  He  re- 

tmadeln:,  He  has  been  through  the  entire  World  War.  Insur-  most  tlie  tir.st  ipiestioii  Kenealy  asked,  niained  as  correspondent  attached  to  the 

exfsnc;:  “jjL  [|,e  DaiK  Mail  the  last  four  vears.  rectioiis  and  rebellions  in  Portugal  and  "No."  liegan  Phillips,  and  paused.  Belgian  field  army  until  the  fall  of  Ant- 

L  sir  Percival  Phillins  dashed  into  New  colonies  of  the  Empire  have  lieen  pic-  "Yes.  1  am."  he  added.  werp.  .At  the  close  of  a  short  special 

'  inexha^/  -  week  or  so  ago  from  Fgvot  tured  bv  his  pen  t«H)  frequently  to  re-  Kenealv  got  him  work  on  the  F'xpress  assignment  to  Hcilland,  Phillips  in  .April. 
„eld,  ''“1^  b  urcome  from  Svdnev  count  here.  and  Phillips  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  1915.  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  official 

ther'tl^^  i  Lral'ia  through  China.  Singapore,  the  .  The  Pittsburgh  Disptch  on  his  return  ^irprise  his  friend.  British  war  corres^uuients  with  lheBrit- 

een  tbl^- 1  Mjlav  States,  Burma.  Calcutta  .and  Bom-  "'"'li  Greece.  t(M.k  him  on  the  regular  l|,s  first  assignment  in  Ijindon  was  ish  forces  at  the  front  and  continued  in 

■  staff  and  eventually  sent  him  to  New  the  I.ord  Mayors  show,  which  he  covered  this  capacity  until  the  armistice.  One  oi 


een  the  •  - 1 
and  he  L’ 
vay.  1 
nto  the  neiJ 
light  me  ir 
illed  it  iht 
in  such  ar¬ 
il  set  up  V> 
er  a  brie: 
•spaper  n:  ' 
e  per.sotal; 
and  little  0- 


bn  Feb.  14  he  arrived  in  London  and  correspondent.  His  ^ew  A  ork  New  Aork  fashion. 


his  colleagues  was  Sir  Philip  Gibbs. 


»alked  into  the  office  of  the  Dailv  Mail,  "l^'ce  was  in  the  Pulitzer  Building,  and  .After  four  months  on  the  Express,  he  Gibbs  stories  were  carried  in  this  country 
"Well  I’m  back”  he  said  '  there  in  PflHf,  when  Joseph  Pul-  was  sent  on  his  first  trip  off  the  British  hy  the  .Acte  1  ork  Ti»nt\f  and  other  papers. 

"Xot  for  long,"  replied  his  chief.  'tfiied  the  New  A’ork  World  over  Isles  to  Holland,  where  the  Queen  was  The  Daily  Express.  Phillips’  paper, 

■There’s  an  assignment  for  vou  in  the  •'Allred  Harmsworth.  later  Lord  ill.  .After  two  years  of  general  reporting  had  the  .Acce  ]  ork  Herald  as  its  con- 

■  Northcliffe.  for  a  day.  Harmsworth  fie  traveled  on  his  first  war  mission  for  flection  in  .America.  Because  of  his  bril- 

TbiK  it  is  at  iiri-s.'iit  that  stir  I'crcival  pulled  a  surpri.se  stuiit  bv  publisbiiig  the  the  F'xpress.  Packing  his  tvjx-writer  in  hant  "ar  news  reports,  Phillips  was 
sSne  1  ihistri- 1  Un  ed  «  bullet-prcxvf  case  he  went  off  to  the  knighted  in  1920.  He  also  won  the 

“fov^  PhillipshadmetNorthcliffeatthisKusso-Jap.ane.se  war.  He  was  eight  French  Legion  d’H.mneur. 

Trade  L'nion  Xlission  of  six  working  men  "  I'm  about  a  year  iaier.  after  montbs  reporting  news  of  this  conflict  for  -‘At  the  beginning  of  the  peace,  Phillips 


C'oditions. 

"By  coming  over  here  the  workers  can 


sat  here  bv  tlie  Dailv  Alail  to  studv  labor  ^  return  >o  Pittsburgh  as  city  editor,  he  his  paper.  Less  spect.acular  news  stories  "’as  tor  si.x  months  w  ith  the  army  of 

^  C'oditions  *  decided  to  go  to  London  on  a  holiday  for  which  he  was  on  the  scene  and  which  occupation  m  Cologne  and  resigned  this 

■Rv  fomiiuT  over  b.-re  ibp  n-nrk..rc  rnn  Ifip.  Be  determined  to  l(K)k  Up  the  Brit-  he  wrote  in  these  first  vears  include  the  <lreary  business  for  the  more  pleasurable 

faSrZmselves  wl iv^  publisher.  funeral  of  King  Edward,  the  wedding  of  'Bnies  of  traveling  with  the  Prince  of 

the  nrq-raters  in  Britain  and  the  I'nited  Bad  gone  to  London  with  a  friend,  the  Kaiser's  daughter,  the  coronation  of  A\  ales  on  a  Canadian  tour.  Before  His 

K  get  c^  Returning  to  the  hotel  in  the  evening,  he  King  George.  King  tieorge's  first  trip  Highness  came  to  the  United  States  on 

J  ^ond-rater  in  Britain  can  come  over  *^Bl  his  friend  he  was  going  to  work  to  (lermany,  a  revolution  and  counter-  Bus  trip,  he  was  sent  speedin^g  to  Ital\ . 

herTand  make  twi^^^^^^^^  ‘Be  next  dav.  revolution  in  Portugal,  and  a  coronation-  The  Fascist  movement  had  begun.  Sir 

kTUa.  •*"  "“‘y’  .fy  ney  as  ,  Percival  wrote  the  first  articles  on  Fas- 

plaincd.  """  “Yes’."  insisted  Phillips.  “Pm  serious.  His  career  nearly  endetl  abruptly  in  '■''mi  published  in  English.  These,  ap- 

Sir  Percival  Phillins  i^s  ibe  Paavo  ^  Bke  it  here  and  I  mean  to  stay."  He  PW.  In  that  year  he  was  sent  to  Kings-  pearing  in  the  Express,  formed  the  basis 

A'urmi  amonc  newsmner  men  One  runs  'Bd.  and,  since  1901  has  been  a  British  ton.  Jamaica,  to  report  a  conference  of  "t  organization  of  F'ascism  in  England. 


avoided  M  the  nrst-raters  in  Britain  and  the  United  „  >«d  gone  to  LoikIoii  with  a  friend,  the  Kaisers  daughter  the  coi 

ik.  moref  '  Sutes  get  comp.arativelv  the  same  wage.  Returning  to  the  hotel  m  the  evening,  he  King  t.eorge.  King  (..eorge  s 
aped  the  rsJ  J  second-rater  in  Britain  can  come  over  ‘pBl  his  triend  he  was  going  to  work  to  (.ermaiiy,  a  revolution  an 
g  in  theL  here  and  make  twice  as  much  monev  as  "^t  day.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  revolution  m  I  ortugal.  and  a  , 


he  made  in  his  own  countrv,"  he  e.x-  ,.  ‘ 

he  liked  to;'  plained.  '  )  es.  i 

withthetf  Sir  Percival  Phillips  is  the  Paavo 
riment  ti’  Atirtni  among  newspaper  men.  One  runs 
t  succeedei  I  to  his  walk,  physicallv  and  mentally.  Six  journalist, 
• .  .  t  t^t’t  ‘‘Bk  "'itB  a  derby  hat  and 

niinitely  r  a  long  dark  ulster  to  give  an  appearance 
era"  ^  ojeven  greater  height,  he  led  me  in  New 

I  his  turt-  yrk  last  week  down  a  Grand  Central 

jie  of  his  ■  Station  ram])  to  a  Western  F'xpress  about 
roraer  ot .  -  to  leave  for  Schenectady  and  beyond, 
ledkintp  Once  seated  in  the  Pullman  smoker  sur- 
t  was  L-  ■  nwided  by  his  luggage  spangled  with 
le  lattffv.-  .  ^s  of  the  work!,  he  led  me  rapidly 
his  life  1'  :  hack  (rver  a  ipiarter  of  a  century  of  news- 

expcniiit:'  ■  paper  romance 

ar  aheW  "  .\t  IS.  he  had  grciwn  out  of  Mononga- 

htla.  He  \vas  an  expi-rt  typist,  then, 

*  ^t^fi'  ing  in  Pitt-burgh,  he  became  sec- 

<onieboiiTr  retary  to  the  president  of  AA’estern  Uni- 
.  !  '■;""•  the  I'niversity  of  Pittsburgh, 

at  1  have.  ,  namiu  f  -  a  chance  to  join  the  staff  of 
3SS.  i  a  big  city  laily.  The  chance  came  on 
March  I'l.  1S<I5.  On  that  date  he  be- 
Tounted’  a  rejMvrter  for  the  Pilt.d'urgh  Times 

*  a  Week.  He  has  continued  in  the 
■F.R  ncivspaiier^  business  ever  since, 

f  Counsd  III  18')/  there  was  war  in  Greece, 
both  a  y.  !  mutin''  ’v'  ^  '''iigiiig  to  escape  from 
le  plaitnti  I  '  '"’"’spaper  man 

thf  Wo  i  \f„  y*}'’’’  experience,  not  counting 

nL^i  -  S  Be  Bad  s.aved  $76.  and  de- 

how  he  s'  j  ''  adventure.  The  sum 

id  conSL-  I  Pa.e  ‘‘'r  Bis  steerage  i)as- 

le  'nine:;  "i  c'i-*"  ““B  reporting 

,n  He  ')•  "ouUi  be  something  different, 

ocial  ai»l  •  to  'eavtng  Pittsburgh,  he  arranged 
ilwavs  get  !  the  P'oT'  ‘Be  front  to 

:  the  voice  P'st'atch.  On  the  train 

!..«  iisjs.Vi’:  T-  1  ork.  he  le:lrnf>^1  tL'if  l-I  VI 


British  cotton  planters. 


.  the  voiK  y  i^tspaten.  On  the  tram 

he  saccui  Knbi  "  '.''‘’B.  he  learned  that  FI.  H. 
s  not  fe-  ‘B«i  publisher  of  the  old  C/ii- 

t  the  &  :  ^*^'0cean,  was  on  board.  A 

in  ‘i*  '  i  caan  '  v”"  ‘Be  train,  knew  the  Chi- 

the  coriSsf  waIl,.a^uB*By’  By  sight,  and  the  two 
xtendin*  -  the  ears  until  they  found 

P'B-  toU  \t.  '"‘roduced  himself,  and 

c  48)  ‘  ■  Kohlsaat  where  he  was  going. 


The  man  in  the  bark  row  'neath  the  derby  hat  is  Sir  Perrival  Phillips.  I.ondon 
Daily  Mail,  in  this  group  picture  showing  the  British  Trade  I’nion  Mission 
sent  over  by  his  newspaper  to  study  .American  industrial  ronditions.  Second 
row  standing,  first  on  left  W.  F.  Bnllock.  New  A'ork  correspondent  of  the 
Mail,  and  next  to  him  is  Fenton  MaePherson,  officially  in  charge  of  delegation. 


The  same  year,  1919,  Sir  Percival 
added  more  miles  to  his  annual  total. 
F'roni  Rome  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  cover 
the  student  riots.  Returning  by  way  ot 
Constantinople  he  reached  that  city  in 
time  to  record  the  signing  of  peace  with 
Turkey,  then  went  to  Geneva  to  write 
alxuit  the  historic  first  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Not  long  after  he 
went  to  India  with  the  Prince  of  AA'ales 
on  the  battle  cruiser  Renown. 

Since  joining  the  Daily  Mail  staff  in 
1921.  he  has  been  with  the  French  on  the 
Riilir.  on  a  trip  to  New  A'ork  to  bring 
over  the  first  cowboy  troupe  ever  to  come 
to  London,  the  general  elections  which 
resulted  in  K.amsay  MacDonald’s  defeat, 
and  last  July,  as  representative  of  the 
•As.sociated  Newsiiapers,  firm  name  of  tlie 
Daily  Mail.  FTveniiig  News  and  AA'eekly 
Disjiatch,  he  attended  the  British  Ivmiiire 
Press  Conference  in  Australia. 

In  this  country  on  this  jirescnt  trip  with 
the  Trade  L'nion  Mi.ssioii  be  is  visiting 
New  A’ork,  Schenectady,  and  the  larger 
cities  along  the  route  to  CTiicago  and 
Detroit.  lie  expects  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  about  a  month.  .Among  plants  in¬ 
spected  in  New  A’ork  were  those  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotyjie  Company  and  the 
.A'rtt’  I’nrF  Herald  Tribune. 

Sir  Percival  reached  New  A’ork  after 
the  New  Jer.sey  strike  disorder  during 
which  policeman  clubbed  newspaper  men 
and  photographers,  and  smash^  valu¬ 
able  cameras,  and  expressed  amazement 
that  such  a  thing  could  happen. 

“It  certainly  never  could  take  place 
in  England,"  he  said.  “Reporters  are  all 
registered  with  the  police  there,  a'ld  the 
police  observe  the  registry. 

“.And  what."  he  a.sked.  “has  been  done 
to  the  police?’’ 

I  couldn’t  answer  the  question. 
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T^AILIES  in  30  cities  of  the  country  showed  an 
aggregate  advertising  linage  gain  of  5.991,572 
during  February,  according  to  figures  just  issued  by 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  Of  the  133  newspapers  listed  95  showed  a  gain 
for  the  month  while  34  showed  a  loss.  Of  the  30  cities 
only  four  showed  a  decrease  in  linage  over  the  1925 
figures. 

The  table  follows ; 


Summary  of  Advertising  by  Cities 

30  cities  listed  26  show  gain  4  show  loss 

133  papers  listed  95  show  gain  34  show  loss 

4  no  comparisons 
1926  1925 

New  York .  13,047,666  11,858,168  1,189,498  Gain 

Chicago  .  6,882,4X9  6,019,461  863,028  (iain 

tPhiladelphia  .  6,061,023  6,528,757  467,734  Loss 

Detroit  .  4,696,090  4,267,634  428,456  Gain 

Cleveland  .  3,312,150  3,163,275  148,875  Gain 

St.  Louis .  3,848,460  3,453,620  394,840  Gain 

Boston  .  5,076,196  4,900,630  175,566  Gain 

Baltimore  .  3,785,164  3,448,315  336,849  Gain 

Los  Angeles .  6,658,414  6,391,784  266,630  Gain 

tBuffalo  .  3,016,093  3,391,963  375,870  Loss 

San  Francisco .  4,278,241  4,073,012  205,229  Gain 

Milwaukee  .  2,451,417  2,390,848  60,569  Gain 

Washington  .  4,088,160  3,699,607  388,553  Gain 

Cincinnati  .  2,986,500  2,799,600  186,900  Gain 

New  Orleans  .  3,145,463  2,856,942  288,521  Gain 

Minneapolis  .  2,640,647  2,316,171  324,476  Gain 

Seattle  .  2,654,260  2,379,174  275,086  Gain 

Indianapolis  .  2,757,183  2,534,598  222,585  Gain 

Denver  .  1,835.428  2,005,164  169,736  Loss 

Providence  .  2,320,164  2,311,738  9,426  Gain 

Columbus  .  3,012,662  2,844,863  167,799  Gain 

Louisville  .  2,920,147  2,731,453  188,694  Gain 

St.  Paul .  2,210,1X0  2.025,674  184,506  Gain 

tOakland  .  2,381,862  2,274,412  107,450  Gain 

Omaha  .  1,803,886  1,703,079  100,807  Gain 

Birmingham  .  2,324,896  2,166,262  158,634  Gain 

Richmond  .  1,597,960  1,494,528  103,432  Gain 

Dayton  .  2,569.798  2,609,866  40,068  Loss 

Houston  .  2,297,666  2,038,932  258,734  Gain 

tDcs  Moines .  1,706,582  1,695,745  10,837  Gain 

Totals  . 108,366,847  102,375,275  5,991,572  Gain 

tNote  references  under  individual  newspaper  linage  of  these 
cities. 


NEW  YORK 


World  . 

•Mirror  (Tabloid)... 

News  (Tabloid) . 

•Evening  (iraphic. .. 
•Evening  Journal... 

•Evening  Post . 

•Evening  World.... 

•Sun  . 

•Telegram  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle . 

Brooklyn  Times . 

Standard  Union . 


1926 

1925 

985,124 

1,060,546 

75,422 

Loss 

1,335,360 

1,120,588 

214,772 

Gain 

2,165,836 

1,954,332 

211,504 

Gain 

1,266,172 

1,172,822 

93,350 

Gain 

279,322 

278,864 

458 

Gain 

567,332 

503,554 

63,778 

Gain 

247,418 

99,764 

147,654 

Gain 

1,189,692 

1,170,106 

19.586 

Gain 

388,400 

366,112 

22,288 

Gain 

763,386 

602,918 

160,468 

Gain 

1,241,782 

1,018,986 

222,796 

Gain 

465,846 

545,916 

80,070 

Loss 

1,194.380 

1,140,874 

53,506 

Gain 

532,808 

315,338 

217,470 

Gain 

424,808 

507,448 

82,640 

Loss 

13,047,666 

11,858,168 

1,189,498 

Gain 

CHICAGO 


1926 

1925 

•Daily  News . 

1,593,729 

1,413,315 

180,414  Gain 

Tribune  . 

2,429,265 

2,090,013 

339,252  Gain 

Herald  Examiner... 

1,016,634 

891,849 

124,785  Gain 

*  Post  . 

462,183 

356,037 

106,146  Gain 

•American  . 

1,028,772 

940,134 

88,638  Gain 

•Journal  . 

351,906 

328,113 

23,793  Gain 

Totals  . 

.  6,882,489 

6,019,461 

863,028  Gain 

PHILADELPHIA 


1926 

Inquirer  .  1,582,200 

Record  .  633,300 

Ledger  .  1,181,852 

•Kvening  Ledger....  1,103,971 

.North  American . 

•Bulletin  .  1,559,700 


1925 

1,512,600 

682,500 

1,018,887 

1,075,870 

789.000 

1,449,900 


69,600  Gain 
49,200  Ix>ss 
162,965  Gain 
28,101  Gain 


109,800  Gain 


Ti.tals 


6,061,023  6,528,757  467,734  Loss 


North  .American  combined  with  I-edger  May  18,  1925. 


DETROIT 


1926 


News  . 

Times  . 

Free  Press . 


Plain 

News 


...  2.471,616 

943.026 
...  1.281,448 

2,287,7X2 

870,450 

1,109,402 

183.834  Gain 
72,576  Gain 
172,046  Gain 

. . .  4,696,090 

4,267,634 

428,456  Gain 

CLEVELAND 

1926 

1925 

....  1,311,675 

957,600 
...  1.042,875 

1,280.250 

391,800 

951,225 

31,425  Gain 
25,800  Gain 
91,650  Gain 

ST.  LOUIS 


Post-Dispatch  . 
Globe- Democrat 

•Star  . 

Times  . 


1926 

1,901,760 

1,086.900 

536,700 

323,100 


1925 

1,700,720 

980.400 

488,700 

283,800 


BOSTON 


INDIANAPOUS 


1926 

1925 

Herald  . . 

...  1,019,415 

930,026 

89,389  Gain 

•News  . 

Globe  . 

...  1,026,408 

997,180 

29,228  Gain 

Star  . . . . 

Post  . 

857,822 

848,229 

9,593  Gain 

•Times 

Advertiser  . . 

359,679 

345,848 

13,831  Gain 

*.\merican  . 

304,610 

364,426 

59,816  Loss 

Totals 

•Traveler  . 

832,706 

725,179 

107,527  Gain 

•Transcript  .... 

468,549 

468,110 

439  Gain 

•Telegram  . 

207,007 

221,632 

14,625  Loss 

Totals  . 

_  5,076,196 

4,900,630 

175,566  Gain 

New  s  . . 

1926 


999,486 

466,572 


Lav 


2,757,183  2,534.598  222,585 


DENVER 


P' 


iHIl 


BALTIMORE 

1926  1925 

Sun  .  1.254,172  1,178,486 

•Evening  Sun .  1,250,405  1,142,084 

.-American  .  3X4,326  374,526 

•News  .  574,950  594,627 

•Post  .  321,311  158,592 

Totals  .  3,785,164  3,448,315 


1926 

.  437,164 

Post  .  1,043,280 

•Times  .  354,984 


1925 

517,748 

1,070,384 

417,032 


80,584: 
27,104  L, 

*2.048  LJ 


75,686  Gain 
108,321  Gain 
9,800  Gain 
19,677  Loss 
162,719  Gain 


Tctals  .  1,835,428  2,005,164  169758' 


336,849  Gain 


LOS  ANGELES 


PROVIDENCE 

1926  1925 

Journal  .  742,369  714,583 

•Bulletin  .  935,543  927,587 

Tribune  .  323,299  335,694 

•News  .  318,953  333,874 

Totals' .  2,320,164  2,311,738 


27,786 
7,954  C-:- 
12,395  L . 
14.921  L . 


9,426 ' 


1926 

1925 

Times  . 

.  2,096,360 

2,010,498 

85,862  Gain 

COLUMBUS 

Examiner  . 

.  1,774,276 

1,716,876 

57,400  Gain 

•Express  . 

.  742,448 

743,666 

1,218  Loss 

•Herald  . 

_  1,356,390 

1,205,036 

151,354  Gain 

Dispatch  . 

. .  1,608,273 

1,521,351 

86,922 

•Record  . . 

.  404,474 

392,462 

12,012  Gain 

Journal  . 

.  567,126 

587,892 

70.766 : 

•News  . . 

.  284,466 

323,246 

38,780  Loss 

•(  iti7en  . 

.  837,263 

735,620 

101,643 1,. 

Totals  . 

.  6,658,414 

6,391,784 

266,630  Gain 

Totals  . 

.  3,012,662 

2,844,863 

167 J99  Cb 

BUFFALO 


1926 

1925 

Express  . 

496,123 

77,481  Loss 

Courier  . 

.  521,920 

666,882 

144,962  Loss 

90,167 

Times  . 

.  910,838 

921,240 

10,402  Loss 

•Star  . 

.  99,628 

177,428 

77,800  Loss 

•News  . 

.  1,065,065 

1,040,123 

24,942  Gain 

Totals  .... 

.  3,016,093 

3,391,963 

375,870  Loss 

Post  discontinued  February,  1926. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1926 

1925 

Chronicle  . . . . 

.  838,040 

798.980 

39,060  Gain 

Examiner  . . . 

.  1,455,715 

1,390,878 

64,837  Gain 

Bulletin  . 

.  516,166 

475,762 

40,404  Gain 

•Call  . 

.  756,518 

665,140 

91,378  Gain 

•News  . 

.  588.602 

554,722 

33,880  Gain 

•Herald  _ 

.  123,200 

187,530 

64,330  Loss 

Totals  . 

.  4,278,241 

4,073,012 

205,229  Gain 

LOUISVILLE 

1926  1925 

Cour.  Journal .  1,042,484  947,543 

Herald  Post .  569,275  586,638 

•Times  .  833,619  802,200 

•Post  .  474,769  395,072 

Totals  .  2,920,147  2,731,453 
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ST,  PAUL 

1926  1925 

•Dispatch  .  671,5X0  631,568 

Pioneer  Press .  775,152  756,910 

News  .  763,448  637,196 

Totals  .  2,210,180  2,025,674 


40,012 ' 
18,242 
126252 ' 


184.506 


MILWAUKEE 


1926 

Journal  .  1,277,267 

S.T.&A.M.  Sentinel.  439,870 

•Uader  .  206,137 

•AA'isconsin  News....  528,143 


1925 

1,194,015 

474,024 

212,890 

509,919 


83,252  Gain 
34,154  Loss 
6,753  Loss 
18,224  Gain 


OAKLAND 

1926  1925 

Tribune  .  1,525.426  1,505,154 

•Post  Inquirer .  741,958  691,012 

•  Record  .  78,246 

•Times  .  114,478  . 

Totals  .  2,381,862  2,274,412 

Record  inaugurated  September,  1924, 
October  24,  1925. 

Times  inaugurated  October  23,  1925. 


20272 ' 
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107,450  Gicl 
discootinctcl 


OMAHA 


Totals 


2,451,417  2,390,848  60,569  Gain 


WASHINGTON 

1926  1925 

Star  .  2,037,369  1,822,575 

Post  .  819,240  735,152 

•Evening  Times .  621,873  605,631 

Herald  .  417,137  421,297 

•Evening  News .  192,541  114,952 

Totals  .  4,088,160  3,699,607 


214,794  Gain 
84.088  Gain 
16,242  Gain 
4,160  Loss 
77,589  Gain 


388,553  Gain 


CINCINNATI 


1926 

1925 

World  Herald.... 

925,512 

844,291 

81221  ( 

Bee  . 

453,901 

430.752 

23,149  ( 

News  . . 

424,473 

428,036 

3,5611 

Totals  . 

...  1,803,886 

1,703,079 

100,807  1 

BIRMINGHAM 

1926 

1925 

Agellerald  . 

592,550 

665,812 

73262 

News  . 

...  1,338,932 

1.202,082 

136,850  1 

Post  . . . 

393,414 

298,368 

95,046 

Totals  . 

. . .  2,324,896 

2,166,262 

158,634 
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•Post  . 

•Times  Star.. 
Enquirer  . . . , 
Tribune  . 


Totals 


Item  . . . . 
States  . . 
•Tribune 


Totals  .  3.312.150  3.163,275  148,875  Gain 


201,040  Gain 
106,500  Gain 
48.000  Gain 
39,300  Gain 


Times  . 

Post  Intel!  ig.. 

•Star  . 

•Union-Record 


Totals  . . . . 


3,848.460  3,453,620  394,840  Gain 


Totals 


1926 

1925 

649,800 
...  1,068,300 

. ...  1,033,200 

_  235,200 

570,600 

978,000 

978,900 

272,100 

79,200  Gain 

90.300  Gain 

54.300  Gain 
36,900  Loss 

_  2,986,500 

2,799,600 

186,900  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1926 

1925 

....  1,291,767 

_  712,486 

_  651,353 

_  489,857 

1,152,051 

710,847 

611,516 

382,528 

139,716  Gain 
1,639  Gain 
39,837  Gain 
107,329  Gain 

....  3,145,463 

2,856,942 

288,521  Gain 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1926 

1925 

-  1,098,948 

_  1,121,420 

420,279 

1,025,144 

942,027 

349,000 

73,804  Gain 
179,393  Gain 
71,279  Gain 

.  2,640,647 

2,316,171 

324,476  Gain 

SEATTLE 

1926 

1925 

....  1,187,494 

_  819,476 

.  514,668 

_  132,622 

1,073,716 

646,394 

515,676 

143,388 

113,778  Gain 
173,082  Gain 
1,008  Loss 
10,766  Loss 

_  2,654,260 

2,379,174 

275,086  Gain 

RICHMOND 


•News  Leader,, 
Tiines-Uispatcb 


•Herald 

Journal 


Post-Disp.Ttch 
•Press  . 


1926 

833,014 

764,946 

1,597,960 

1925 

830.976 

657,552 

1,494,528 

3,9*21 
107.394 1 

103,432 

DAYTON 

1926 

1,230,278 

751,926 

587,594 

1925 

1,258,278 

758,842 

592,746 

28,000 

6.916 

5.IS2 

2,569,798 

2,609,866 

40,068 

HOUSTON 

1926 

1,042,944 

839,650 

415,072 

1925 

989,184 

638,106 

411,642 

53,760 

201,544 

3,430 

2,297,666 

2,038,932 

258.734 

DES  MOINES 

1926  1925  ,, -cr.  l 

Register  .  600,520  548,735  Sl.W^I 

•Tribune  .  666,417  587,191  W,2M 

tCapiul  .  439,645  559,819  120,l'<  *^1 

Totals  .  1,706,582  1,695,745  10,837 

tSunday  Capital  discontinued  with  February  21,  IM*. ' 
•No  Sunday  edition. 
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fflREE  HOST  CLUBS  PLANNING  A.A.CW.  WELCOME 


20,130  C 
66,639  f' 
135,816  f 


Lavish  Entertainment  Program  Being  Prepared  for  Delegates  to  Philadelphia  Meet,  Jime  19-24 — 
Advertising  Pageant  Parade  a  Feature — Hotel  Committee  Arranging  for  10,000  Delegates 

from  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Countries 


222,585 1 


80,5841 
27,104  L 
62,048  L 


PHILADELPHIA,  March  17. — Busi- 

2  ness  and  advertising  men  and  women  NN  e  think  we  know^  how  to  bo  proper 
of  Philadelphia  are  actively  preparing  to  hosts  and  hostesses.” 
prow  that  Benjamin  E'ranklin  thrift  has  ' ‘ 


nothing  to  do  with  entertaining  delegates 
to  the  22nd  annual  convention  of  the  .As 


sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
to  be  held  in  Poor  Richard’s  city  ne.\t 
June  19-24. 

Three  advertising  clubs,  totaling  more 
than  l.OIW  members,  are  making  plans 
to  act  as  lavish  hosts  to  the  10,(XX)  men 
and  women  expected  to  arrive  here  from 
all  the  states  and  from  many  nations  of 
the  world.  The  three  clubs  are  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  the  Advertising  Crafts 
Club,  and  the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women. 

The  convention  organization  program 
is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a 
eeneral  convention  committee  of  Poor 
Richard  members,  headed  by  Rowe  Ste¬ 
wart,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
who  held  the  same  chairmanship  a  de¬ 
cade  ago,  when  once  before  this  city  en- 
tertaind  the  Assixriated  Clubs.  Harry 
Jordan  is  vice-chairman,  and  E.  S.  Paret, 
secretary-treasurer. 

More  than  150  Pcxir  Richard  Club 
members  have  enlisted  for  special  com¬ 
mittee  work  and  the  entire  membership 
committee  of  700  are  convention  boost¬ 
ers.  The  leading  newspapers  are  behind 
the  convention  and  have  donated  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  a  dri  e  for  finances. 

The  financial  sub-committee  has  set  the 
raising  of  ^^75,000  as  its  goal  and  so  far, 
after  only  a  few  weeks  effort,  $30,000  is 
in  the  coffers  and  more  is  being  pledged 
and  paid  daily.  For  leader  this  commit¬ 
tee  has  Bartlev  Dovle,  another  veteran 
of  1916. 

The  Advertising  Crafts  and  the  wo- 
50,946  (k:|  men's  club  were  last  week  asked  and 
"""  -  agreed  to  parallel  and  co-operate  with  the 

Poor  Richard  committees  and  will  have 
all  jobs  completely  filled  in  another  week. 

■fhe  clearing  house  for  organization 
activities  is  Convention  Headquarters, 
opened  recently,  to  remain  in  operation 
until  the  first  of  July.  It  occupies  a 
large  share  of  the  10th  floor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  building,  donated  free  by 
that  paper,  and  is  in  charge  of  Stanley 
Reed,  former  director  of  the  E'rank  U. 
Jacobs  Company,  direct  mail  specialists. 

The  Bellevue-Stratford,  at  Broad  and 
Market  streets,  has  been  designated  the 
official  hotel  and  all  its  1,100  rooms  have 
been  engaged  for  convetUion  week.  It 
is  alwut  15  minutes  walk  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  general 
business  and  departmental  sessions  will 
be  held. 

A.  C.  Delaplaine,  of  Bronker  &  Kess¬ 
ler,  engravers,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
t«  on  hotels,  has  obtained  promises  from 
the  management  of  the  leading  hotels 
ttot  A..\  C.W.  delegates  will  be  given 
preierenci  during  convention  week. 
Hotels  at  which  reservations  are  already 
*mg  made  are  the  Benjamin  Franklin, 
R'tz,  Sylvania,  Walton,  and  .Adelphia. 
Reservations  have  been  requested  from  as 
Sr  away  as  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
oouth  America,  and  Mexico. 

As  is  the  A..A.C.W.  custom,  the  con¬ 
vention  will  ojK’n  with  an  “inspirational 
“•‘vting’  on  Sunday.  General  business 
snd  departmental  sessions  will  be  held 
londa_^Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
®y-  There  will  be  singing  by  the  dele- 
ptes  at  the  general  sessions  directed  by 
community  song  leader.  Provision  will 
M  nade  for  serving  luncheon  at  the  Uni- 
wsity  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  it  will 
delegates  to  leave  the 

campus, 

N\  e  have  been  asked  not  to  over -do 
is  Stewart  said.  “This 

10  De  a  business  convention.  But  what 
»n  expect  ?  These  (lelegates  are 
onf  Roests.  When  you  invite  some- 
wtusk  LoriK,  it  isn’t  likely  you  argue 
«...  y®*!.  ^''dl  have  four  potatoes  or 

v  a  thick  steak  or  a  skinny  chop. 
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No  matter  what  these  Philadelphians 
were  asked  to  do,  entertainment  is  cer¬ 
tainly  uppermost  in  their  minds  these 
days. 

Just  because  this  is  Sesqui-Centennial 
year,  the  15(hh  anniversary  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  an  international  c.xposition  w'll  open 
its  doors  three  miles  from  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  advertising  men  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  arc  not  sitting  back  and  saying 
“There’s  your  entertainment.  Go  down 
and  hx)k  it  over.”  Stories  are  being 
printed  in  the  newspapers  here  that  the 
exptisition  will  not  be  finished  until  July 
or  August. 

“It  won’t  be  completed,”  Mr.  Stewart 
said,  “But  there  will  be  enough  to  see 
to  make  a  visit  really  worth  while.  Mayor 
Kendrick  is  a  Shrincr  and  the  Shriners 
hold  a  convention  here  before  we  do.  The 
Mayor  will  make  certain  that  the  exposi¬ 
tion  makes  a  good  showing  in  June,  even 
if  it  isn’t  completely  ready  until  the  next 
month.” 

Disregarding  the  Sesqui-Centennial, 
special  conventioix  entertainment  plans 
are  out  of  the  talk  and  into  the  action 
stage. 

Karl  Bloomingdale,  of  Bloomingdale 
&  Weiler,  advertising  agency,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entertainment  committee,  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  he  is 
engaging  36  different  vaudeville  acts  for 
a  series  of  cabarets  to  be  held  each  night 
the  convention  is  in  progress  at  six  dif¬ 
ferent  hotels  and  restaurants.  These 
cabarets  will  begin  at  11.30  p.  m.  He 
plans  to  work  this  entertainment  feature 
along  the  lines  of  the  London  music  halls, 
tran>p<irting  the  different  acts  by  auto¬ 
mobile  between  hotels.  Hotels  .selected 


are  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Ritz,  Walton, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Arcadia,  .and  Adel¬ 
phia.  Nothing  but  professional  talent 
is  being  engaged. 

“One  of  the  big  reasons  .\..A.C.W. 
members  should  come  to  Philadelphia  is 
that  Gen.  Smedley  Butler  is  no  longer 
with  us,"  Mr.  Bloomingdale  observed. 

The  Music  League  of  Phikadelphia  is 
holding  its  annual  music  festival  during 
convention  week  in  the  new  municipal 
stadium  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  exposi¬ 
tion  grounds,  and  P.  C.  Staples,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
has  arranged  for  a  special  section  for  ad¬ 
vertising  delegates  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning. 

“The  League  has  been  holding  this 
festival  for  two  years  now,  and  with  re¬ 
markable  success.  Everything  is  done  on 
a  large  scale,”  Mr.  Staples  said.  “There 
will  be  a  chorus  of  about  3.000  voices, 
massed  bands,  led  by  John  Phillips 
Sousa,  and  a  ballet  of  1,000.  It  is  to  be 
presented  out-of-doors,  and  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  from  30,000  to  40,000. 

“.Anyone  who  really  appreciates  music, 
will  consider  it  worth  while  to  travel 
many  thousands  of  miles  just  to  be  present 
at  this  festival.” 

.A  spectacle  pitched  more  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  key  is  being  arranged  by  Harry 
L.  .Appleton,  chairman  of  the  pageant 
committee.  It  had  been  originally  plan¬ 
ned  to  have  a  river  pageant  on  the  Schuy- 
kill,  but  a  parade  down  Broad  street  has 
been  substituted. 

Last  Saturday  5.000  letters  went  out 
from  Convention  Headquarters  addressed 
to  national  advertisers  and  advertising 
clubs,  telling  of  the  parade  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that  tliey  enter  floats. 

.As  now  planned,  the  .Advertising  Page¬ 
ant  Par.ade  will  be  held  on  the  evening 


“BURIED”  IN  PROHIBITION  BALLOTS 
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This  pretty  miss  typifies  vote  counters  in  400  newspaper  ofRees  of  the  nation 
this  week,  conducting  four  polls  of  wret  and  dry  sentiment,  directed  by  N.  E.  A. 
Service,  Inc.  the  Hearst  newspapers,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York 
Daily  Netes  and  the  United  Press. 


of  Monday,  June  21,  or  in  case  of  rain 
on  June  22. 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women,  of  which  Mrs.  Ellen  Patten,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  president,  is 
planning  entertainment  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  women  delegates  and  wives  of 
delegates. 

“We  expect  to  have  a  reception  and 
dinner  Sunday  evening  in  honor  of  the 
women  visiting  the  convention  from  over 
seas,”  Mrs.  Patten  said.  “There  will 
also  be  a  Grand  Ball  for  all  delegates 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  a  special  lunch¬ 
eon  for  women  Tuesday,  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Oubs.” 

Official  golf  playing  is  not  scheduled 
to  be  held  until  Friday,  the  day  after 
the  business  side  of  the  convention  ends. 

J.  B.  MacKenzie,  of  F'ox  &  MacKenzie, 
advertising  agency,  and  chairman  of  the 
golf  committee,  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  golf  tournaments  would  be 
held  over  one  of  the  three  championship 
courses  near  the  city,  either  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Club,  the  Alerion  Cricket  Club, 
or  the  Huntington  Valley  Club. 

“We  hope  to  arrange  a  tournament  for 
trophies  between  competiting  four-men 
teams  representing  different  clubs,”  Mr. 
MacKenzie  explained.  “.And  we  want 
golfers  to  send  in  their  names  to  me. 
so  that  I  can  arrange  to  take  care  of  all 
who  wish  to  play.” 

Mr.  MacKenzie’s  address  is  1214 
Locust  street. 

Delegates  are  being  promised  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their  way 
around  this  city  by  Morton  Gibbons- 
Neff,  chairman  of  the  transportation 
committee. 

“The  success  of  the  1916  convention  is 
one  reason  that  advertising  men  and 
women  should  repeat  this  year,”  said 
Mr.  Gibbons-Neff. 

In  charge  of  reception  is  N.  A.  Con- 
sidine,  who  was  also  interviewed  this 
week  as  to  his  plans. 

“We  will  have  contact  men  at  all  the 
hotels,”  he  said.  “They  will  see  that  the 
particular  delegations  designated  to  them 
are  given  all  information  they  desire  as  , 
to  meeting  places,  hours  of  meetings, 
directions  to  reach  the  various  halls, 
places  to  dine,  theaters  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  We  are  also  arranging  a  special 
foreign  language  speaking  reception 
committee,  to  care  for  visitors  from 
abroad  who  may  not  be  able  to  speak 
English  fluently.” 

One  “stunt”  Mr.  Considine  has  decidetl 
iqHrti  is  to  have  men  dressed  as  Benjahiin 
Franklins  meet  delegates  as  they  arrive 
and  present  them  with  a  key  to  the  city. 

.An  important  duty  of  his  committee 
is  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  the 
British  delegation  of  300  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  Berengaria,  due  in  New 
A’ork  the  Saturday  before  convention 
week.  .At  present  it  is  expected  a  group 
of  Philadelphians  will  go  to  New  York 
and  go  down  the  bay  on  a  tug  to  greet 
the  English  advertising  men. 

Mr.  Considine  is  also  in  charge  of 
forming  special  committees  of  women 
to  care  for  the  wives  of  delegates.  In 
addition  to  shopping  tours  and  sight- 
.seeing  motor  trips  to  historic  points, 
such  as  Valley  Forge,  the  Brandywine, 
Wissahuickon  Drive,  a  trip  for  the  women 
has  been  planned  for  one  afternoon  to 
Longwood  Gardens,  the  country  conserva¬ 
tory  estate  of  Pierre  Du  Pont.  It  is 
one  of  the  show  places  of  Delaware. 
Tea  will  be  served,  and  there  will  be  a 
special  musical  program. 

William  J.  Eldridge  is  in  charge  of  fill¬ 
ing  pulpits  of  Philadelphia  churches  with 
visiting  clergymen ;  George  E.  Loane,  in 
charge  of  decorations,  and  Leonard 
Omerod  in  charge  of  promotion. 

Publicity  is  being  handled  by  Jack 
I^z  and  John  Geraghty,  both  of  whom 
directed  the  news  service  at  the  1916 
Philadelphia  convention.  / 


COAST  DAILY  OCCUPIES  NEW  $2,000,000  PLANT 


W  OKK  has  bet-n  completed  on  the  new 
two  million  dctllar  plant  of  the  Los 
.Insi'lrs  (Cal.)  I-.vniinti  HeroH.  The 
new  buildim;  is  one  of  the  mo't  modernly 
equipped  and  clesiiirned  newspaper  homes 
in  Western  .\merica.  ,and  am<ins  the  tinest 
from  an  architectural  -tandtioint. 

The  pre'ent  hui’e  newsjjaper  plant  ha^ 

Mily  Ixen  m  a  d  e 
x>''ihle  by  the  phe- 
lomenal  lircpwth  of 
he  Kveuint:  Her- 
ild.  In  l<ni.  Dr. 

Frank  I'.  Uarham. 
the  pre'ent  presi¬ 
dent  and  publi'hcr. 
and  hi'  late 
jrother  <  luy  1>. 

Barham,  took  over 
the  .l/oriiiii.;,'  Hrr- 

■jld  ami  Ixtian  the  '  b  I 

publication  of  an  *  I 

evening  newspaper.  »  V- 
At  ^^he  time^^^l^^)^^^^ 

tioi?  of  in  a  *  ' 

city  then  havinii  a 
quarter  million 
habitant'.  .\t  that  H 

time  H 

hail  scarcely  a  huu- 
dred  em]>loyes 

courage.  Dr.  Bar- 
ham  and  hi'  brother 
.'et  a'xiut  develop- 
ini:  the  projHfrty 
into  a  real  newsjiaper. 

The  new  F'veninn  Herald  home  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  Trenton  street,  near  I’ico  and 
Fiiiueroa  streets,  two  of  the  busiest  thor- 
outihfares  in  the  city.  It  covers  a  hune 
j;round  area  but  is  oidy  four  stories  high. 

The  building  was  constructed  in  two 

unit',  each  approximately  3K(  by  144  feet  . .  . 

in  size,  making  the  entire  building  cover  imU  'leading  off  of  thp 

a  plot  of  2(KI  by  JH4  feet.  There  is  flanked  by  the  reference,  drama,  art  and 

a  total  flotir  space  of  about  176,000  photo  departments,  while  nearby  is  t' 

square  feet  in  two  units.  photo-engraving  plant,  occupying  a  room 

The  main  entrance  to  the  administra-  40  by  411  feet, 
tion  building  is  on  Trenton  street,  while  Qn  ,|,c  same  floor  is  the  classified  ad- 
the  mechanical  unit  faces  on  (jeorgia  vertising  department  occupying 

square  feet  of  space.  ' 

The  general  characteristics  of  Si>anish  ^iy^s  employment  to  so 


By  HAROLD  J.  ASHE 


turned  on  when  the  machinist  is  netii 
■A  space  80  by  130  feet  in  size  is  gi^g 
over  to  the  mailing  room  on  the  thiH 
floor.  Here  bviys  take  the  papers  as  thji 
come  up  on  conveyors,  wrap  them  ati 
send  them  down  on  another  conveyor  x 


louble  junior  anti- 
plates.  Five  'inji, 
md  one  iloabj, 
truck  steam  talile 
worked  by  air  j- 
on  the  third  ftv 
T  he  job  depar 
ment  is  l.icated, 
the  second  ft,- 


Ijfr  f  ^  j  :*i'd  extending  tt 

I  the  second  floor 

j  the  h  u  g  e  pre- 

lb  '  room.  i«upW  . 
■Y,  I  Hoe-  heavy  it 

I'’  »  fed  pi-e-'sc'  wifl 

j  I  w  ;  capacity  of 

MAm  i4-i)age'  ])er  hoc 

press  ruffi  - 
two  piu. 
up  to  Papr- 
a  r  e  m  it  han^, 
from  the  time  dr 
leave  the  roll  ai- 
to  the  mailiin;  dcpartnrr 
third  fliMir.  Ink  is  it 
ically  to  the  presses  Fc 
y  pumps.  The  press  is  drive 

(lO-horsepiwer  motors.  Eac 
be  operated  from  11  differer 


White  sunlight  on  Moorish  exterior  of  new  I, ox  An/ielex  Herald  plant 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  executive,  F'very  department  has  its  own  shower  they 
advertising,  business  and  editorial  offices,  baths,  lockers,  lavatories,  etc.  on  ' 

The  executive  offices  are  finished  in  The  building  is  steam  heated  with  a  u  t 

woodwork  designed  to  give  the  effect  of  service  pipes  laid  in  concrete  trenches  foun 

antiquity,  harmonizing  with  the  plainly  beneath  the  floors,  covered  with  iteel  by  t 

painted  walls.  plates  that  make  the  pipes  readily  acces-  moti 

The  city  room  has  a  floor  space  of  sible.  '  stati 

811  by  60  feet  and  is  wen  irgntea.  A  Occupying  ten  thousand  square  feet  of  'atte 

city  room  is  space  on  the  third  floor  of  the  mechanical  with 

unit,  the  new  composing  room  has  been  be  i 

the  brought  up  to  the  highest  pissible  degree  St 
1  of  efficiency.  pres; 

A  force  of  120  employes  is  engaged  in  worl 
three  shifts  through  24  hours.  The  com-  deai 
..  8,400  posing  room  is  equipped  with  three  cas-  flepa 

This  department  ters  for  advertising  and  a  fourth  for  the  's  n 

.  .  lime  1.30  jK-ople,  .sO  news  department.  Fight  tyiK-'etting  ma-  '-n 

Ilf  whom  are  salesmen.  _  chines  are  used  exclusively  for  advertis-  D 

The  fourth  flivor  is  given  over  to  edi-  ing  matter,  2.3  for  news  and  cla"ifieil  K*"'” 
torial  writers.  ads  and  two  are  fudge  machines.  Room 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  is  provided  f<ir  three  more  linotypes.  k; 
building  is  the  lighting  and  ventilating.  The  composing  rixim  is  equipped  to  pre-  I’j'kl 
which  is  taken  care  of  largely  through  pare  64  pages  for  printing  simultaneously.  ^  v" 
an  elaborate  system  of  skylights,  winilows  The  furniture,  all  steel,  includes  nine  12- 
and  light  courts.  There  is  liardly  a  room  foot  tables,  nine  10-fixit,  one  14-foot,  one  kusi 
in  the  entire  structure  but  has  a  window  12-foot  coviling  table  and  16  trucks.  For-  'y* 
affording  plenty  of  outside  light  and  ven-  merly  .30  trucks  were  employed. 
tilation.  .\  light  court  between  the  two  In  addition  there  are  16  display  adver- 
units  furnishes  ample  light  for  the  edi-  tising  composition  cases,  with  a  conve-  IM 

torial  deiiartment  on  the  third  floor.  The  nient  cut  storage  arrangement  nearby  H 

press  room,  occupying  the  first  floor  and  consisting  of  seven  steel  cabinets,  two  S 

extending  up  to  the  second,  surrounded  news  and  two  advertising  proof  presses.  @ 

by  a  mezzanine  floor  is  flooded  with  light  The  disposition  of  the  machinery  has  jm 
from  skyliirhts.  been  carefully  arranged  to  obviate  as  ^ 

There  are  no  "blowers"  nor  forced  ven-  much  lost  motion  as  possible.  This  is  J 

tilation  of  any  kind.  On  the  roof  arc  lo-  indicated  by  the  grouping  of  the  news  ■ 

cated  five  penthouses  or  monitors  which  linotypes  around  the  copy  cutter’s  desk, 

serve  as  the  main  skylights.  These  ex-  thus  equalizing  the  distance  from  the  K 
tend  nine  feet  up  from  the  roof,  with  desk  to  each  machine.  B 

each  of  their  four  sides  of  glass  set  in  With  the  exception  of  copy  from  the  tj 

steel,  which  may  he  opened  as  desired.  display  advertising  department,  all  ma-  I 
.Aniither  feature  of  the  new  building,  tcrial  intended  to  be  set  up  in  type  is  I 

stressing  the  thought  given  to  the  em-  conveyed  to  the  composing  room  by  a  I 

ployes’  welfare,  is  the  water  sy.stem.  I-amson  conveyor  system.  The  proof-  I 

Sterilized,  refrigerated  drinking  water  is  readers’  room  has  been  made  as  nearly  I 

available  in  every  department  throughout  sound-proof  as  possible.  fl 

the  building.  City  water  is  used.  This  News,  classified  and  display  depart-  I 
is  filtered  as  it  enters  the  building  and  ments  are  distinctly  defined  to  prevent  I 

treated  with  violet  rays  to  sterilize  it.  overlapping  of  effort.  j; 

It  then  passes  through  the  refrigerating  In  this  composing  room  operators  have  >! 
system.  The  refrigeration  system  does  no  trouble  getting  the  immediate  atten-  '4 

not  consist  of  ammonia  pipes,  but  is  made  tion  of  the  machinist  when  there  is  a  ^ 
possible  with  carbon  dioxide,  CO^  The  breakdown.  A  red  light  is  attached  to 
water  is  then  piped  to  all  parts  of  the  the  top  of  every  machine,  which  can  be 


Ornate  main  entrance 


Public  business  oflice 
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fO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  HANDLE  DYNAMITE  DAXY 

Earning  and  Advice  Is  Given  Reporters  Concerning  Libel  Law  by  the  Hearst  Bureau  of  Libel  Survey 

— Carelessness  Causes  75  Per  Cent  of  Suits,  It  Finds 


'0l  can  print  anylliins  printahlo,  if 
I  voo  know  how,  according  to  my 
a  lawyer,  and  former  news- 
, .  nan,  now  member  of  the  Hearst 
'  department  in  Xew  York,  “but,” 
jddi.  first  be  sure  that  your  under - 

■  facts  are  true, — provably  true. 

niis  generalization  which  covers  con- 
-aMc  ground  in  any  consideration  of 
subject  of  the  libel  law  is  enlargetl 
-  in  the  Foreword  by  Bradford  Mer- 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
,*spapers  to  a  booklet  entitled  "Look 

■  for  Libel."  sent  in  vest  pocket  size 
the  reportorial  and  publishing  staffs 
the  Hearst  publications  by  William 
Deforii,  chief  counsel  of  the  Hear>t 

•The  first  qualification  of  a  newspaper 
i  is  that  he  shall  discriminate  between 
•-  on  the  one  hand,  and  gossip,  rumor, 
,  etc.,  on  the  other,”  the  booklet 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Xcit.'sf'af’cr  owners  and  their  adz'isors  sfeiui  considerable  lime  and  thought  before 
engaging  a  $25.tHX)  a  year  editor.  Hoto  much  thought  does  a  reporter  gize  to  a 
half-column  story  in  which  some  careless  slip  of  zeriting  may  result  in  a  $250,000  libel 
suilP 

This  question  is  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Hearst  Bureau  of  Libel  Surt'cy,  zvho 
.’ll rips  the  libel  laze  of  legal  verbiage  and  presents  it.  as  a  nezi'spaper  man,  for  news¬ 
paper  men,  in  a  series  of  articles  obtained  by  Editor  &  rfBi.isiiER. 

.1  general  surzry  of  the  subject,  with  specific  reference  to  carelessness  in  pre¬ 
paring  copy,  is  hcrezvith  presented  as  the  first  article  in  the  series. 


As  an  example,  a  kidnapping  case  in  my  informant.  "The  other  day  a  Xew 
Xew  Jersey  is  cited.  A  girl  was  whisked  York  newspaper  reporter  wrote  a  graphic 
away  in  an  automobile.  An  eye-witness  accsmnt  of  the  capture  of  two  burglars, 
was  \)resent.  He  got  the  number  of  the  .\s  though  he  himself  had  been  an  eye-  'P  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Not  all 


write  about  such  arrests  and  the  alleged 
criminals  are  later  slischarged,  libel  suits 
are  apt  to  follow. 

“I^t  the  judge  and  jury  be  triers  of 
guilt,  not  the  reporter,”  my  informant  ad- 
vi>e<l.  "The  news  writer  sh mid  give  only 
the  actual  facts  relating  to  the  story  and 
let  the  public  draw  whatever  inferences 
they  like.  The  story  is  just  as  strong. 
You  don’t  weaken  it  by  letting  the  public 
do  its  own  thinking.  Let  the  readers  of 
your  newspaper  commit  the  liliel  in  their 
own  minds  if  they  wish.  You  can’t  libel 
a  man  by  thinking  something  against  him. 
Hut  the  minute  you  print  it - ! 

“Xo  charge  or  conclusion  of  fact  on  the 
part  of  the  reporter  should  ever  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  by  the  copy  desk  or  appear 


"The  first  requisite  of  a  newspaper 
■  is  that  it  he  based  on  actual,  as- 
-i'ci'i!  facts.  Facts  are  truths.  Truth 
.s  always  a  defense  in  any  civil  action  for 
iibeL  Therefore  when  ascertained  facts 
a.1  fairly  and  accurately  stated,  free  from 
ifsanptions,  insinuations  or  innuendoes,  a 
ii:  and  true  report  is  made 


libels  are  pro.secuted.  Many  people  are 
libelled,  and  either  do  not  know  they  have 
been,  or  else  it  isn’t  called  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  by  a  lawyer  who  makes  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  read  the  newspapers  for  libels. 

"The  first  duty  of  a  newspaper.”  as  it  is 


car.  l-'rom  the  number  it  was  easy  to  witness,  he  told  how  ‘John  Doe  and 
learn  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  Kichard  Roe.  the  two  thieves,  had  jumped 
The  owner  was  a  negro.  .■\  call  at  his  from  the  window  of  a  house  and  dashed 
home  showed  he  had  been  away  for  down  the  street,  followed  by  shots  from 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  time  of  the  kid-  the  patrolman’s  revolver  which  finally 
napping  and  was  still  missing.  Back  to  halted  them.’ 

the  eye-witness.  "The  cop  who  arrested  them  told  me  stated  in  this  booklet  issued  by  the  ilearst 

“Was  the  driver  of  the  car  a  colored  about  it,”  the  reporter  said.  Bureau  of  Libel  Survey,  “is  to  make  ‘a 

"’an?”  ..\Vhen  the  two  alleged  burglars  were  ‘rue  report’  of  any  event  or  fact 

"1  think  so.”  given  trial,  the  same  policeman  told  the  '"•  ^>’arg«  are 

How  simple  that  is.  Put  two  and  two  court  he  saw  them  in  the  neighhorh.Kxi 
"N’o  just  complaint  in  lilK-l  can  be  together.  Wonderful  story!  A  negro  of  the  crime  and  arrested  them  on  sus- 

i^rokd  upon  such  a  puhlication.”  kidnapping  a  white  girl.  Back  to  the  picion.  The  pair  he  had  arrested  were 

Tk booklet  defines  a  libel  as  “generally  ortice.  Start  the  lead  of  the  story;  released.  There  would  be  no  defense  to 

ipablication  which  charges  a  person  with  “John  Johnson.  28.  a  negro,  police  be-  a  libel  action.” 

loimmal  or  disgraceful  act  or  states  that  liez’e,  kidnapped  Jane  Jones,  pretty  white  City  Magistrate  David  Hirschfitld  re¬ 
lit  has  been  accused  or  suspected  of  any  girl.  14.  whisking  her  away,  etc.”  turned  to  his  duties  in  Fifth  .\venue 

"Perfectly  safe,”  the  reporter  insists  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  this  week,  after 
to  the  editor.  an  absence  of  ten  weeks  fro  mthe  bench. 

But— as  it  happens,  John  Johnson  is  A  number  of  cases  were  expeditiously- 
found  by  the  police.  His  car  had  been  disposed  of.  When  three  boys,  two  seven- 
stolen.  He  proves  a  perfect  alibi,  and  is  teen  and  one  eighteen,  were  arraigned  on 


ach  act,  or  holds  him  up  to  public  ridi- 
aie  and  contempt. 

ninstrations  of  libel  are  listed  as : 

".Articles  charging  dishonestv,  black- 
tail.  fraud,  breach  of  faith,  disloyalty, 
achasitv.  insolvency,  mental  incompe- 
Mor,  aAiction  with  an  odious  disease,  or 
ihich  in  any  other  way  have  a  tendency 


public  tribunal  or  by  a  public  official,  and 
when  only  one  side  of  the  story  is  given, 
the  newspaper  should  in  fairness  try  to 
give  the  accused  person  an  opportunity  to 
answer  at  the  same  time  that  the  original 
charges  are  printed.  The  effort  to  get 
the  other  side  of  the  story,  even  if  it  fails, 
always  increases  the  esteem  of  a  news¬ 
paper  by  every  right-minded  reader.  This 
is  not  only  good  morals,  but  good  busi¬ 
ness,”  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Merrill,  a  news- 


released.  Page  Mr.  Shyster  lawyer! 
Wonderful  case  for  him.  Think  of  the 
danger  in  which  the  negro  was  placed. 


atiu  viic  ciKiiiccii,  wvic  aiiaiKiivu  uii  a.*  il  •  i.  .t 

a  short  affidavit  signed  by  Patrolman  executive  whose  eye  is  upon  both 


burglary. 


» injury  a  person  in  his  office,  profession,  —danger  of  ly  nching. 


-•jlng  or  trade,  etc. 

A  charge  that  a  person  has  been  di- 
niwd  in  Xew  York  State  carries  with 
I  by  implication  of  law,  a  charge  of 
adustity  and  of  adultcrv. 

“.^n  unprivileged  publication  that  an 
action  for  divorce  has  been  commenced  in 


Clarence  Farley,  charging 
Magistrate  Hirschfield  asked: 

“Did  these  boys  commit  a  burglary?” 
“1  think  they  dkl,”  answered  the  police¬ 
man.  “We  are  investigating.” 

"I  am  suspicious  of  so  many  short 
affidavits,”  commented  the  Magistrate. 
“Most  of  them  don’t  stand  up.  But  the 


And  all  the  time  the  reporter  could  have 
been  just  as  sensational  with  the  same 
story  but  a  little  careful  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  words,  in  his  lead  he  could  have 
safely  written,  “John  Johnson  is  being 

sought  by  police  in  connection  with  the  newspapers  carry  accounts  of  arrests  and 
kidnapping  of  Jane  Jones.”  Xo  cause  the  public  thinks  the  police  arc  catching 
.\tw  lork  State  against  a  named  person,  for  libel  can  be  found  in  that  phrasing,  a  lot  of  burglars  when,  in  fact,  after  about 
is  libellous  in  itself  of  that  person,  and  The  language  imparts  the  police  may  be  forty-eight  hours,  unable  to  get  evidence, 
M  only  he  justified  by  proof  of  the  acts  seeking  him  to  aid  them  in  finding  the  they  ask  that  defendants  be  discharged. 
01  unchastity,  which  the  article  states  kidnappers  but  the  “punch”  in  the  story.  However,  I  will  hold  these  boys  without 
complained  of.  “Xegro  Sought,”  would  still  be  there.  bail  until  March  18.” 

It  IS  libellous  to  state  falsely  of  a  “.X  reporter  must  always  be  careful  in  Thus  the  police  make  arrests  sometimes 


the  eilitorial  and  business  policies  of 
great  newspaper  syndicate. 

These  points  are  made  in  the  booklet 
on  libel : — 

“Xo  copy-reader  should  pass  any  news 
article  that  reflects  upon  anybody,  unless 
it  is  a  report  of  a  judicial,  legislative,  or 
other  public  and  official  proceeding,  with¬ 
out  calling  the  attention  of  the  edito'--in- 
charge  to  it.  The  editor,  if  competent, 
w-ill  not  publish  a  needless  or  unjustifiable 
attack  ujwn  any-  individual,  corporation, 
organization  or  institution. 

“.•\n  inaccurate  reporter,  however  bril¬ 
liant  his  imagination,  always  fails  in  the 
end.  The  reporter  who  succeeds  is  te- 


wMn  that  her  husband  is  suing  for  using  what  a  policeman  tells  him  after  an  to  make  a  showing,  and  if  the  newspapers  jH-rsistent  in  pursuit  of  news, 

^ct.  even  though  the  grounds  for  arrest  and  before  arraignment.”  continued  reporters  are  not  careful  in  the  way  they  it.,  a^d  simple  in  writing 

morce  in  the  jurisilietion  whore  the  suit  ’  . . .  ' 


s  «id  to  have  been  brought  are  not 
asited  to  adultery,  as  the  action  imputes 
^  she  has  been  guilty  of  some  w-rong  in 
it  marital  relations  and  tends  to  injure 
ter  reputation  and  expose  her  to  public 
;Tiitempt.  obloquy  or  shame.” 

“One  chief  source  of  potential  libi-1 
^s  is  the  tendency-  of  reporters,  even  the 
|*stof  them,  to  take  too  nnieh  for  granted 
a  (lathering  details  of  a  story.”  the 
h»yer  said  in  enlargement  of  tlie  suh- 
.tct  "Tiny  take  a  policeman’s  state- 
^t.  ami  ilon’t  investigate  any  further, 
ibey-  accept  such  a  statement  as  though 
1  came  from  an  eyewitness,  and  let  it 
P>  *t  that,  whereas  everyone  knows  the 
Psycholop-  of  a  policeman  prompts  him 
I#  say  the  man  he  has  caught  is  guilty  of 
crime  charged  because  he  wants  to 
Wieve  that. 

J^s'on,  ‘the  police  say’  or  ‘the 
Po*ice  believe’,  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  a 
IS  IK)  defense  whatever  to  the  new-s- 
PPer  publishing  the  charge  if  the  person 
's  proved  to  be  innocent”  the 
W^Iet  states.  “.\  newspaper  is  always 
P"^lcged,  however,  to  publish  a  charge 
™^>ned  in  a  warrant  for  arrest.  But 
.*  ""  warrant  has  been  issued  or  no 
sit  a-*  entered  on  a  police  blotter, 

fKm;  should  invariably  be 

nated  from  the  new  spaper  report,  cx- 
a  person 

*""8ht  by  police  in  connection 
stich  and  such  a  case.” 


CORRECTIONS 


Revised  Newspaper  Ranking  in  National, 

Local  Linage,  1925 

TyrEWSP.VPER  linage  records  of  1923  appearing  on  page  8  of  last  week's 

issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  be  amended  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  insertions: 

In  the  li.st  showing  total  linage,  insert  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
21.460.000  lines,  following  Columbus  Dispatch,  preceding  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  fourteenth  in  order;  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  14,652,904  lines,  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  column,  following  the  New  York  Sun  and  preceding  the 
San  Diego  Union. 

In  the  list  headed  “Leaders  in  Classified  Linage — Morning  and  Sunday,” 
insert  the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  6,156,762  lines,  ninth  in  rank, 
following  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  preceding  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

In  the  list  headed  “Leaders  in  National  Linage-  -Evening,  Six-Day,” 
insert  Toledo  Blade,  2,588,147  lines,  eleventh  in  rank,  following  the  New 
York  Journal  and  preceding  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


it.  .Attacks  upon  individuals  are  never 
justifiable  except  to  expose  public  wrongs. 
The  great  rewards  of  journalism  go  to 
those  who  make  their  papers  respected  as 
well  as  popular. 

“Every  reporter  and  copy-reader  should 
realize  that  nine  out  of  ten  libel  suits 
against  newspapers  arise  from  trivial,  un¬ 
important  news  items,  which  would  not 
have  been  missed  if  omitted  from  the 
paper.  It  is  much  better  to  ‘kill’  such  a 
story  than  to  take  the  risk  of  making  an 
unju.st  charge. 

“The  most  important  and  most  effective 
stories,  even  w-hen  they  contain  serious 
charges,  which  a  good  newspaper  must 
sometimes  publish  for  the  public  welfare, 
very  rarely  cause  a  genuine  libel  suit, 
although  they  frequently  bring  threats 
of  suits  for  purposes  of  intimidation.” 

Headlines  are  as  dangerous  as  the  text 
of  the  story.  lawyer  may-  argue  him¬ 
self  black  in  the  f^  about  the  difficulties 
of  headline  writing,  the  limitations  of 
space,  the  meaning  intended  by  this  or  that 
word.  Counsel  for  the  complainant  can 
always  come  back  and  suavely  say,  “But 
Mr.  Smith  works  for  your  paper,  doesn’t 
he?  He  is  your  personal  agent  in  your 
employ.  He  must  have  had  particular 
malice  against  my  client,  if  he  insisted  on 
libeling  him  despite  the  fact  the  text  of 
the  article  told  the  truth  about  the  affair.” 

“Headlines,”  as  the  Look  Out  for  Libel 
booklet  states,  “are  often  more  dangerous 
(Continued  on  page  36i 
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CLASSIFIED  FORETELLS  BUSINESS  WEATHER 


Close  Parallel  Drawn  Between  Course  of  General  Trade  and  That  of  Want  Ads  in  New  York  Newi 

papers,  According  to  Harvard  Analyst 


The  followmg  article  by  IV.  L.  Crum, 
is  of  great  interest  fo  advertisers  and 
newspaper  mers,  and  is  reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  The  Annalist. 

CINCE  the  recovery  from  the  defla- 
_  tionary  _  depression  of  1921  general 
business  activity  in  the  United  States  has 
bem  characterized  by  a  succession  of 
brief  oscillations  rather  than  by  a  clear- 
cut  cyclical  movement  such  as  was  com¬ 
mon  before  the  war  and  appeared  in 
pronounced  form  between  1919  and  1921. 
It  becomes  of  practical  importance  to  be 
able  to  sense  these  intermediate  oscilla¬ 
tions — or  recessions — in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  planning  to  the  short-run  outlook. 
Any  statistical  series  which  tends  to  fore¬ 
cast  by  a  short  interval  the  movements 


casting,  the  oscillations  in  the  want  ad¬ 
vertising  curve  precede  in  the  majority  of 
instances  similar  oscillations  in  business 
activity. 

_  The  brisk  recovery  of  the  want  adver¬ 
tising  curve  after  November,  1916,  pre¬ 
ceded  a  corresponding  recovery  in  gen¬ 
eral  trade,  which  began  after  February, 
1917.  _  Likewise,  the  decline  of  want  ad¬ 
vertising  from  January  to  May,  1917, 
while  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  was  impending,  preceded  a  cor¬ 
responding  slump  in  general  activity 
which  took  place  from  May  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  recovery  of  want  advertising 
in  the  Summer  of  1917  preceded  the 
corresponding  Autumn  recovery  in  gen¬ 
eral  activity.  In  the  Autumn  of  1917 


in  1919,  want  advertising  again  led  the 
recovery  by  several  months ;  and  the 
intermediate  interruption  in  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1919 
and  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
strikes  in  the  steel  and  coal  industries, 
was  clearly  preceded  by  several  months 
in  the  want  advertising  curve.  The  final 
outburst  of  business  activity  during  the 
inflationary  expansion  of  1920  was  fore¬ 
cast  several  months  by  the  want  advertis¬ 
ing  curve;  and  the  drastic  decline  of  late 
1920  was  preceded  by  several  months  of 
severe  curtailment  in  the  volume  of  want 
advertising. 

The  outstanding  instance  in  which  want 
advertising  recovery  was  delayed  after 
recovery  in  general  activity,  occurred  in 


years  that  the  extent  of  fluctuation 
space  devoted  to  wants  is  much  grJ 
than  the  fluctuation  in  total  advertii- 
Total  advertising,  on  the  whole,  has  nui 
tained  a  fairly  steady  course  for  nea 
four  years,  whereas  want  advertising  fc 
fluctuated  over  a  range  extending' ilr 
20  per  cent  from  its  average.  The  q 
treme  low  point  reached  by  ^th  co'- 
in  September,  1923,  when  the  strike 
the  New  York  pressmen  interrupted  re 
ular  editions  for  several  days,  should  • 
course,  be  disregarded  in  comparing 
intensity  of  fluctuation. 


Want’s 
Tbou3.1iDe3-. 
leOOr- — 
1300  - 

1400  - - 

1300  — 


Table  I,  which  gives  the  per  cent « 
total  advertising  space  which  was  ^ 
voted  to  wants  for  each  year  from  111* 
to  date,  supplements  the  information  gmg 
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Chart  1.  Comparison  of  Want  Advertising  in  all  editions  of  New  York  City  newspapers  with  the  Harvard  Index  of  Trade. 
Linage  data  are  adjusted  for  varying  length  of  the  month  and  for  normal  seasonal  variation.  The  index  of  trade  is  a 
composite  of  series  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  and  corrected  for  long-time  trend. 


of  general  business  activity,  whether 
those  movements  are  cyclical  or  merely  of 
an  intermediate  character,  is  likely  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  current  conduct  of 
business  enterprise.  Want  advertising 
seems  to  be  such  a  particularly  sensitive 
indicator. 

A  comparison  of  want  advertising  in 
all  editions  of  New  York  City  newspapers 
with  the  Harvard  Index  of  Trade  ap¬ 
pears  in  Chart  1.  In  the  earlier  years 
the  oscillations  of  the  want  advertising 
curve  are  of  very  wide  amplitude,  and 
are  therefore  much  more  prominent  than 
similar  oscillations  in  the  volume  of  trade. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  the  important  fact 
from  the  point  of  view  of  short-run  fore¬ 


want  advertising  began  early  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  fuel  shortage,  the  conges¬ 
tion  in  transportation  and  the  general 
dislocation  of  industry  which  were  then 
becoming  acute,  whereas  general  activity 
did  not  begin  to  decline  until  December. 

Both  curves  touched  bottom  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918,  the  month  of  principal  fuel 
restrictions,  but  the  recovery  from  that 
point  was  much  more  brisk  and  much 
more  clearly  evident  in  want  advertising 
than  in  general  trade.  The  1918  peak  in 
want  advertising  preceded  by  about  two 
months  the  corresponding  peak  in  general 
activity.  There  followed  the  long  slump 
which  preceded  the  armistice  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  few  months  thereafter.  Then, 


1920;  but  it  should  be  remarked  also 
that  the  recovery  of  the  Fall  of  1924  was 
by  no  means  as  clearly  evident  in  want 
advertising  as  in  general  trade.  The 
sharp  reduction  in  want  advertising  since 
December  of  1925  clearly  suggests,  in 
the  light  of  the  past  record,  a  high 
probability  that  a  considerable  curtail¬ 
ment  in  general  activity  is  in  immediate 
prospect. 

The  relation  of  want  advertising  to 
total  advertising  is  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence  by  the  curves  of  Chart  2.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  record  of  the  last  four 


in  Chart  2.  As  indicated  by  column  1  oi 
this  table,  the  proportion  which  was; 
advertising  bore  to  all  advertising  wa- 
highest  in  the  war  year,  1918.  The 
enormous  space  used  for  wants  in  that 
year  has  never  since  been  equalled,  or 
even  approximated.  The  percentage  idl 
off  to  a  low  in  the  depression  year  oi 
1921,  and  then  recovered  to  a  subont- 
nate  peak  in  1923,  only  to  decline  sina 
that  date.  These  figures  are  conhnneii 
also  by  columns  2  and  3,  which  give  the 
corresponding  ratio  of  want  to  total  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Chart  2.  Comparison  of  Want  Advertising  with  total  advertising  in  New  York 
City  newspapers,  all  editions.  Linage  data  are  adjusted  for  varying  length 
of  the  month  and  for  normal  seasonal  variation. 


Chart  3.  Comparison  of  Want  Advertising  in  Sunday  and  in  week-day  editions 
of  New  York  City  newspapers.  Linage  data  are  adjusted  for  varying  length 
of  the  month  and  for  normal  seasonal  variation. 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  DEMANDS  POSTAL  RATE  REVISION 

evenue  Losses  Elstimated  by  New  in  Report  to  Senate  Termed  “Astounding**  by  J.  D.  Bamum  of 
Publishers*  Postal  Committee — Sweeping  Readjustment  Proposed  in  McKellar  Bill 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  17. —  By  BART  CAMPBELL 

»  The  American  Newspaper  Publish-  ,  •  •  .  r  •  •  /  .  r>  »  x 

*  ««aation  through  its  president,  reported  its  lindings  at  the  opening  of  visions  of  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1917, 
T^maso'n  made  a  vigorous  de-  the  session  last  December.  which  increased  its  rates  more  than  300 

La  this  week  upon  Congress  for  an  “  ‘At  the  time  these  rates  were  adopted,  per  cent  and  decreased  its  volume  more 
j  *”diustment  of  postal  rates  and  a  representatives  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  pointed  than  25  per  cent.  Second  class  transient 
nf  a  nermanent  Dostal  uut  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Post  mail,  however,  shows  a  difference  of 
Office  Dejiartment  for  increased  rates  nearly  $2,000,000  between  the  Post  Office 
TifnKtal  revenue  losses  estimated  by  were  basetl  on  the  fallacious  theory  that  Department's  estimates  and  the  actual  re- 
^  rr  General  Harry  S.  New  in  a  horizontally  increased  rates  would  not  de-  ceipts  expected.  _  The  Department  esti- 

various  classes  of  mail  sub-  crease  volume.  Just  what  this  theory  has  mated  that  the  increase  on  second  class 

^tSe  U  S.  Senate  on  Saturday,  produced  in  the  way  of  volume  and  rev-  transient  mail  would  be  approximately 
frh  13  were  declared  "astounding”  by  enues  is  indicated  by  the  letter  of  the  $1,000,000,  whereas  there  has  been  an 
n  Barnum  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Postmaster  General  to  the  Senate  last  actual  decrease  in  revenue  as  against  the 
V  Y 1  Post-Standard,  and  chairman  of  week,  wherein  he  points  out  that  the  iireceding  year  of  $855,000. 

P  tal  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  i ^ei)artment,  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1926,  ‘One  of  the  most  astounding  features 
^•frfTbusv”  was  the  substance  of  a  let-  "ill  lose  revenue  on  all  classes  of  mail  of  the  Postmaster  General’s  communica- 
bv  Mr.  Thomason  to  U.  S.  except  letter  mail  and  certain  divisions  of  tion  to  the  Senate  is  that  with  regard  to 

H  Moien  of  New  second  class  mail  as  compared  with  the  fourth  class  or  parcel  post  mail.  The 

arr^hllrmS;  of  t^e ’joto  Son  year  of  1925.  Depart  mem  ^^23,.  estimated  that  it 

Postal  Commission  created  to  ^^’e  figures  really  are  astounding,  carried  1,001,000,000  pieces  of  parcel  post 


t-  apshire,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
ttiional  Postal  Commission  created  to 


rSate  postal  conditions.  There  is  a  loss  of  approximately  $10,000,-  m^^d^at  by  1926  it  would  carry 

The  Nattol  Council  of  Mail  Users  against  the  estimate  made  by  the  2.000,000,000  pieces.  The  Department 

issued  a  statement  at  Washington  Departmrat  one  year  ago  ^rst-cUss  now  states  that  the  fiscal  year  1^,^ 

—  an  ItnmpHiate  nte  rediir-  mail.  This  loss  IS  attributed  by  the  De-  volume  will  be  appro-ximately  818,000,000 

'-TwhTh  k  TaraSrted  partment  to  the  slumping  off  in  mailings  pieces,  or  a  difference  of.  1,200,000,000 

■?;  Office  Department’s  latest  figures  {>«»»»•  «rds,  on  which  the  rate  was  pieces  ^ss  t^n  its  expectation. 

=«n to  indicate  that  the  (present)  rates  doubled.  There  is  a  slight  increase  on  The  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas^  to  the 
■  eckirly  out  of  line  in  main  instances”  “i^t  portion  of  second  class^  mail  which  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  points 
the  Derartment  "is  in  effect  re-  affected  but  little  by  the  February,  out  that  when  the  present  disastrous  rates 


"^Nattol  Council  of  Mail  Users  against  the  estimate  made  by  the  2.000,000,000  pieces.  The  Deparment 

iiK  tiw-cf _.-lo c ,ir.w  ctatAC  that  the  hcral  vear  Iw^n  Its 


and  that  the  Department  "is  in  effect  re-  " 
jmrting  business.” 

.( sweeping  revision  of  postal  rates  is 
in  a  bill  just  introduced  by 
L',  S.  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  ranking 
ttanocratic  member  of  the  Senate  Post 
OSitt  Committee,  which  would  restore 
dK  1920  rate  on  transient  second  class. 
Senator  Moses  was  absent  from  Wash- 
jigion  this  week.  Only  recently  he  in* 
ionned  Editor  &  Publisher  he  not  only- 
id  not  “enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Post 
i  0^  Deprtment,”  but  he  had  not  the 
ii^htest  idea  when  the  commission  of 
iliich  he  is  chairman  would  be  able  to 
Bike  any  recommendations  to  Congress. 
Fatthermore,  Mr.  Moses  indicated  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  hardly  thought 
on  a  basis  for  a  permanent  rate  struc- 
nre  would  be  agre^  upon  at  this  session 
1)1  Congress.  Mr.  Moses’  opinion  in  this 
:e<pect  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
expectation  that  Congress  will  adjourn 
M  later  than  June  1,  or  probably  sooner. 
Alat  is  regarded  by  many  members  of 
‘ingress  as  so  controversial  a  subject 
postal  rates  is  therefore  not  likely  to 
k  disposed  of  during  the  comparatively 
few  weeks  remaining.  This  may  he  re- 
arded  as  especially  possible  in  view  of 
■'ne  desire  of  many  members  to  get  home 
hr  the  spring  primary  campaigns  which. 
Wably  in  States  like  Pennsylvania.  New 
bxkand  Illinois,  are  besjinning  in  earnest. 

An  impartial  canvass  of  the  situation 
b' Editor  &  Publisher  would  seem  to 
iicatp  that  the  chances  of  postal  rate 
vision  at  this  session  are  slim  unless 
die  present  drive  by  the  A.  N  P.  A.  and 
‘imilar  organizations  brings  results. 

The  following  statement  was  issued 
Monday  by  Elisha  Hanson,  Washington 
ffivesentativc  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. : 

■'The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Moses 
irom  its  president,  S.  E.  Thomason,  to- 
•by  requested  the  Joint  Committee  of 
!  Congress  investigating  postal  rates  and 
;  postal  conditions,  to  conclude  its  work 
>nd  make  its  report  immediately. 

“Commenting  on  the  action  taken  by 
Ills  association,  J.  D.  Barnum,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Postal  Committee  for  the 
publishers,  said : 

‘It  is  of  urgent  importance  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  United  States 
?s  well  as  to  the  newspaper'  publishing 
interests,  that  Congress  should  delav  no 
•''nger  in  settling  the  vexatious  problem 
of  a  permanent  postal  rate  structure, 
last  year,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
■Or  increases  in  rates  on  practically  every 
commodity  shipped  through  the  mails  ex¬ 
cept  twc^cent  letters.  Congress,  however, 
made,  this  law  but  temporary  and  created 
a  Joint  Commission,  which  was  to  have 


was  affected  but  little  by  the  February,  out  that  when  the  present  disastrous  rates 
1925,  rates,  but  newspaper  mail  previ-  were  enacted.  Congress  intended  that  they 
ously  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  pro-  should  be  but  temporary  and  should  be 


NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  WILEY 


Antoon  van  Welle,  portrait  painter,  recently  completes!  the  above  portrait  of 
the  business  manager  of  the  A'ew  York  Times.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the 
postal  activities  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


repealed  in  favor  of  a  permanent  struc¬ 
ture  of  rates  at  this  session.  The  Joint 
Committee  was  unable  to  make  its  report 
last  December,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
because  of  its  inability  to  obtain  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  certain  data 
which  it  regarded  as  necessary  to  that 
report.  The  life  of  the  Committee  was 
prolonged  only  upon  its  promise  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  data  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  ready  it  would  conclude 
its  work  and  make  its  report.  This  data 
is  now  ready  and  newspaper  publishers 
feel  that  there  is  no  cause  for  further  de¬ 
lay.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Senator 
Moses  will  act  favorably  upon  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  bring  his  investigation  to  a  close 
so  that  postal  legislation,  which  is  now  all 
the  more  urgent  in  view  of  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General’s  statement  to  the  Senate, 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  before  this  session  adjourns.’ 

“The  letter  from  Mr.  'Thomason  to 
Senator  Moses  reads  as  follows : 

"Chicago,  Illinois,  March  13,  1926. 

“  'My  Dear  Senator  Moses : 

“  ‘The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  March 
11,  has  instructed  me,. as  president  of  the 
as.sociation,  to  forward  to  you  its  respect¬ 
ful  retjuest  that  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  investigating  postal  conditions 
and  rates  shall  make  its  report  at  an  early 
date.  This  action  was  taken  because  the 
Washington  representative  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  informed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  it  is  now  prepared 
to  submit  complete  data  on  the  revenue 
received  from  the  present  postal  rates. 

“  ‘I  believe  the  members  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  realize  that  the  reason  your  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  report  last  December  was 
the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  submit  the  statistics  essential  to  your 
work.  They  have  been  of  the  impression, 
however,  that  Congress  continued  the 
Joint  Postal  Committee  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  its  work  would  be  con¬ 
cluded  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

“  ‘If  we  are  correct  in  our  information 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  now 
prepared  its  data,  may  we  venture  to  hope 
there  will  be  no  substantial  delay  on  the 
part  of  your  committee  in  concluding  its 
work  and  submitting  to  Congress  a  re¬ 
port  oil  the  basis  of  which  a  proper  and 
permanent  structure  of  postal  rates  may 
be  enacted  into  the  law  ? 

“  ‘Respectfully  >ours, 

‘‘ ‘S.  E.  Thomason.  President.’” 
Senator  McKellar  outlined  the  purpose 
of  his  bill  as  follows ; 

“Briefly,  my  bill  proposes  to,  first,  re¬ 
store  the  one  cent  rate  on  postal  cards. 

“Second,  to  restore  the  1920  rates  on 
second-class  matter. 

“Third,  restore  the  1920  rate  on  transi¬ 
ent  .second-class  matter. 

“Fourth,  restore  the  rates  on  fourth- 
class  matter. 

“F'ifth,  take  off  the  service  charge  on 
parcel  post. 

“Sixth,  provide  a  new  section  for  pri¬ 
vate  reply  postal  cards. 

“Seventh,  restore  a  blue  tag  system  for 
certain  portions  of  second  and  fourth- 
class  matter,  which  I  think  will  result  in 
enormous  savings  to  the  users  and  a  large 
income  to  the  Government.” 

Commenting  on  his  proposal  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Senator  said: 

‘The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General 
as  to  post  office  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  1925-26,  actual  for  the  first  six 
months  and  estimated  for  the  last  six 
months,  shows  in  my  jud^ent,  beyond 
controversy,  that  the  raising  of  postal 
rates  by  .Act  of  Congress  passed  Feb. 
1925,  was  a  great  mistake.  At  the  time, 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Senate  thought 
it  was  a  mistake,  but  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  President  Coolidge  thought 
otherwise  and  demanded  that  before  any 
increase  of  salaries  in  the  Po.st  Office 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


Chronicles  of  Small  Beer 


'riili  watcry-tycd  hobo  printer,  the 
driltin^t  reporter  and  the  rambling 
advertising  solicitor  were  all  members  of 
the  same  trouix;  of  traveling  workers. 

I  have  met  on  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways,  and  at  free  lunch  counters,  many 
floating  solicitors,  who  always  had  a  lot 
of  clever  schemes  and  stunts  they  were 
peddling. 

.■\  drifting  solicitor,  if  a  young  man, 
was  handed  out  about  the  toughest  and 
smallest  business  that  came  under  the 
heading  of  advertising. 

In  one  town  1  hit,  as  a  rambling 
solicitor,  the  first  assignment  I  got  was  to 
go  out  after  “dead  horse”  business.  There 
were  a  few  men  living  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  who  adverti.sed  to  buy  up  dead 
horses  which  they  sold  to  soap  lactones. 

My  job  was  to  take  a  street  cat,  nde 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  get  off  and  walk 
across  a  muddy  field  to  some  dilapidated 
semi-farm  house  and  talk  my  head  ott  for 
a  ten-line  ad. 

The  only  way  I  got  the  business  away 
from  the  other  newspaper  was  to  offer  to 
make  a  free  cut  of  a  dead  horse  with 
its  feet  in  the  air,  and  run  it  in  the  ad. 
Lt  had  to  be  mighty,  small  to.  run  in  a  14 
line  space.  Hut  it  did  the  trick. 

One  of  the  drifters  1  met  at  a  free 
lunch  banquet  put  me  wise  to  this  stunt. 
These  boys  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  good 
laughs  over  some  of  the  schemes  that 
were  being  worked. 

One  fellow  ran  a  small  advertisement 
in  the  farm  papers,  and  classified  columns 
of  some  newspapers — "Send  25  cents  and 
find  nut  how  to  keep  the  pumps  from 
freezing  this  winter."  In  the  days  of 
out-of-door  pumps  anyone  who  has  had 
his  fingers  and  ears  frosted,  trying  to 
thaw  out  a  pump  can  fully  appreciate  the 
great  appeal  of  an  offer  to  give  away  the 
secret  of  keeping  the  old  pump  from 
freezing  for  only  25  cents. 

Hy  return  mail  the  anxious  inquirer 
would  receive  a  card  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten — “Take  it  in  the  house  at  night.” 

There  were  so  many  fake  catches  run¬ 
ning  in  advertising  pages  at  one  time 
that  the  victim  took  the  joke  good 
naturedly  and  never  squealed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  make  it  his  business 
to  get  his  friends  to  send  in  a  quarter  so 
he  could  have  a  good  laugh  on  them. 

■Another  old-time  joke  advertisement 
was  the  offer  to  send  a  steel  engraving  of 
George  Washington  for  a  dime.  In  re¬ 
turn  the  victim  would  receive  a  2  cent 
stamp  on  which  was  engraved  a  picture 
of  Washington. 

The  fellow  who  fell  for  these  fake  ads 
had  no  real  kick  coming  because  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  delivered  what  he  advertised,  but 
there  was  always  a  joke  in  it. 

Another  chap  watched  the  newspapers 
for  death  notices.  He  would  compile  a 
weekly  list  and  mail  each  deceased  a  10 
cent  pair  of  spectacles  C.O.D.  for  $1.50. 
The  bereaved  relatives,  thinking  the  de¬ 
parted  one  had  ordered  the  spectacles 
would  pay  the  expressman,  and  the  faker 
would  get  by  for  a  time. 

Another  schemer,  who  was  also  a  clever 
writer,  put  over  a  stunt  which  rolled  in 
the  quarters.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
pamphleteers.  He  wrote  a  little  book  en¬ 
titled  “Lily  Wrecks,”  or  "How  An  In¬ 
nocent  Farmer’s  Daughter  Went  Wrong.” 

It  was  advertised  far  and  wide  for  25 
cents — the  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

This  advertising  pulled  “like  sixty.”  It 
was  a  “humdinger”  as  a  moneymaker; 
and  the  story  of  Lily  was  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  the  senational  incidents  expected 


by  tile  purchasers.  Tlie  title  was  merely 
a  trick  to  lure  the  25  cent  pieces. 

In  another  town  1  blew  into  I  got  a 
job  soliciting  ads,  and  my  stunt  was  to 
go  after  clairvoyant  copy.  We  called 
them  “fortune  tellers"  and  there  were 
several  of  them  in  this  town.  .Anywhere 
you  I'lnd  gambling,  or  tbe  fortune  of  trad¬ 
ings  always  oil  the  chance,  you  will  find 
business  for  those  who  profess  to  have  the 
IHiwer  of  clairvoyance. 

One  of  these  fortune  tellers  staged  his 
.game  with  a  big  front.  He  rode  in  a 
high  seated  carriage  behind  a  spirited 
team  of  horses.  He  had  a  driver  in 
livery,  and  cut  quite  a  caper  as  he  drove 
alxnit  town.  He  called  himself  King 
Joseph. 

He  was  a  big  advertiser.  1  found  him 
one  of  my  best  clients.  I  helped  him 
prepare  his  copy.  1  was  on  the  inside ; 
I  knew  he  was  a  fake  and  he  knew  I 
knew  it.  and  we  became  good  friends. 

Hut  his  advertising  brought  swarms  of 
folks  who  wanted  to  pry  into  the  future 
and  get  the  edge  on  the  other  fellow. 

This  kind  of  advertising  was  featured 
with  clever  catch-words  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  was  chawed  up  considerable 
to  make  these  advertising  messages 
mysterious  and  convincing. 


Chapter  XXXVI 


The  Lure  of  Free  Lunch  Signs 


not  alone  between  bar  rooms,  but  be- 
t'veen  cities  supporting  these  institutiotis 
of  advertising  for  greater  consumption 
of  beer  and  beef. 

There  were  world-famous  free  lunch 
bar  rooms  in  Giicago,  Denver,  Los 
-Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
laiui.  New  A'ork  and  other  stops  along 
the  great  highway  of  easy  living. 

In  cities  where  iloaters,  drifters  and 
shipped-laborers  congregated,  free  lunch 
signs  were  the  dominating  adveriisemePts. 
They  shouted  an  inviting  message  to 
enter  these  palaces,  which  enabled  the 
nickel -or-dime  bum  to  root  and  wallow- 
in  many  troughs  of  greasy  grub. 

Then  there  was  the  advertising  of  a 
higher  class  of  Soup-Joints,  Beaneries, 
Sandwich  and  Barrel  houses,  where  busi¬ 
ness  men  dropped  in  for  a  glass  of  beer 
and  a  free  bite  of  roast  beef,  a  weiner, 
corned  beet  or  roast  ham.  There  they 
could  talk  freely,  swear  freely,  drink 
freely  and  above  all  eat  freely.  When 
the  house  treated  it  was  an  advertised 
event. 


In  the  early  days  free  lunch  adven-a 
at  10:30  a.  m.  or  4  p.  m.,  brought  crori 
through  the  swinging  doors  to  enjot 
bite  with  a  glass  of  beer.  iLm  , 
apiKitite  for  lunch  and  dinner  was  spi/j 
because  the  treating  of  friends  rani 
mere  bite  into  a  feast — to  the  proft  r; 
the  proprietor. 

The  advertising  of  free  lunch 
expected  to  get  this  desired  result,  n* 
offer  of  free  lunch  was  a  volume 
ducer.  In  one  great  free  lunch  ph^ 
a  printed  ticket  was  given  with  ew* 
live  cent  glass  of  lieer.  This  ticket  wodi 
obtain  sandwiches,  baked  beans,  bologa, 
cheese,  crackers,  potato  salad,  cott^ 
cheese,  etc.  Men  stood  in  solid  taeol 
eight  and  ten  deep  waiting  to  get  j 
chance  at  that  free  lunch  counter.  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  advertised  fi* 
lunch  the  place  would  have  been  desertd 

Other  business  men  marveled  ^ 
wondered  how  it  could  be  done.  It  am 
have  paid  because  this  free  lundd- 
vertising  kept  the  bar  packed. 

(  To  he  continued  next  week) 


'^HE  most  distinct,  delicious  and  de- 
lightful  advertising  of  the  olden  days 
was  the  use  of  “Free  Lunch”  to  advertise, 
promote,  exploit  and  proclaim  the  saloon. 
It  was  inviting  and  appetizing  publicity. 
The  words  “Free  Lunch”  rang  the  bell 
for  dramatic  appeal  to  the  inward  man — 
and  the  slim  pocketbook. 

Those  words,  leaping  through  bar¬ 
room  windows,  served  as  a  tonic  in 
competition  with  the  old  highly  colored, 
goat-headed  Bock  Beer  posters,  which 
were  also  an  advance  notice  of  Spring, 
“h'ree  Lunch"  had  a  national  publicity 
value.  From  the  humorously  .satirical 
sign  in  Heine  Kaboobkalee’s  ingenious 
novelty  bar  and  trick  museum  on  South 
(dark  street.  Chicago,  to  the  dignity  of 
the  spotless  lip-napkins  of  the  .Astor  bar, 
Xew  A'ork,  “l-'ree  Lunch”  was  the  world’s 
greatest  molasses  to  the  bar  flies. 

In  Heine’s  Joke  Palace  the  free  lunch 
counter  was  siqiplied  with  a  lump  of 
coal,  a  corn  cob,  some  hay  and  oats. 
Over  this  appeared  this  whimsical  ad¬ 
vertising  sign:  “Free  Lunch — Eat  Here 
and  Go  Home  and  Die.” 

Heine’s  bar-room  museum  was  the 
most  widely  advertised  saloon  in  .America. 
He  made  a  big  reputation  down  in  St. 
Louis  during  the  W  orld’s  Fair.  He  then 
came  to  Chicago  and  his  place  on  South 
Clark  street  was  known  to  advertising 
men  far  and  wide.  His  beer  mugs  were 
charged  with  electricity ;  his  glasses  had 
holes  in  the  bottom :  the  chairs  collapsed : 
stairways  flattened  out ;  the  visitors  lined 
up  at  the  bar  were  hit  on  the  head  with 
drop  fans ;  the  bar  rail  was  a  rubber 
hose;  the  cash  register  a  dust  pan  and 
cow  bell. 

.All  these  novelties  advertised  the  place 
to  such  an  extent  that  visitors  to  Chicago 
must  see  this  place  first.  Once  was 
enough. 

Next  to  Heine’s,  the  bar  attractions 
of  Chicago  were  the  free  lunch  palaces 
and  emporiums.  Men  were  drawn, 
dragged  and  lured  to  these  delicious  spots 
by  the  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Old  time  advertising  men  still  talk  of 
the  delicious  roast  beef  and  mouth-melt¬ 
ing  roast  ham  served  in  the  age  of  free 
food. 

There  was  a  big  fight  for  leadership. 


WJAX 


Wonderful  ^achsonvillf 


yHE  call  letters  and  slogan  of  the  muni¬ 
cipally-owned  broadcasting  station  at 
Jacksonville. 

Its  far-reaching  voice  has  been  heard  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  in  h.ngland,  Canada  and 
South  America,  advertising  to  a  receptive 
world  the  climatic  and  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  Florida’s  biggest  city,  and  creating 
in  the  minds  of  its  listeners  a  desire  to  make 
their  homes  in  Jacksonville. 

Just  as  WJAX  broadcasts  its  message  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  so  does  the  Florida 
Times-Union  reach  every  city  and  town 
throughout  the  State. 


Sh(^/orkia^i?ncs^nion 


-JACKSON  V  ILL 


Largest  City  aijd  State  Circulation 


Daily  53,000 
Sunday  70,000 
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Producing  Results  in  the 
World’s  Greatest  Market 

IN  the  rich,  responsive  New  York  market,  where  the  sales 
opportunities  for  advertisers  are  greater  than  in  any  other 
market  in  the  world.  The  New  York  Sun  produces  excep¬ 
tional  results  for  advertisers: 

Because  it  is  read  by  people  with  purchasing  impulse 
and  purchasing  power. 

Because  it  is  a  home  newspaper  and  reaches  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 

Because  its  readers  have  confidence  in  the  news  and 
advertising  which  it  publishes. 

For  eight  consecutive  months  advertisers  have  used  more  space 
in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaj>er. 

In  February  The  Sun  published  1,241,782  lines  of  advertising — 
leading  the  second  New  York  evening  newspaper  by  52,090  lines. 

The  Sun’s  gain  in  February  1926  compared  with  February  1925 
— a  gain  of  222,796  lines — was  larger  than  the  gain  of  any 
other  New  York  newspaper,  seven-day  morning  as  well  as  six- 
day  evening.  It  exceeded  the  combined  gains  of  all  the  other 
New  York  evening  newspapers  by  20,464  lines. 

The  Sun  is  first  in  advertising  among  the  evening  newspapers  of 
New  York  because  it  is  first  in  its  ability  to  produce  results 
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ONE  HUNDRED  LATIN-AMERICAN  EDITORS 
TO  ATTEND  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

Delegates  to  Pan-Press  Congress  to  Spend  Week  in  New  York 
As  Guests  of  Merchants’  Association  Following 
Conference 


hundred  owners  or  editors  of 
newspapers  in  the  Latin-American 


J.  Cantu  Leal,  El  Porrenir,  Monterrey. 
Federico  Gomez,  El  Ponenir,  Monterrey. 


countries  have  enrolled  as  delegates  to  Merida. 


Carlos  K.  Menendez,  El  Diario  de  Yucatan  (;^ase 


the  I’an-American  Congress  of  Journal¬ 
ists  to  be  held  in  Washington,  April  7-13, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 


Jose  Xavarro,  El  Koticiero,  Monterrey. 
Porfirio  M.  Ramos,  La  Opinion,  Tampico. 
Jaime  Conrado  Cadenas,  La  Informacion, 
Campeche. 


homan,  asking  $50,000  each  as  damages  N  V  NF1WSPAPF.R  W^Vll^ 
because  of  alleged  libelous  matter  pub-  ,  i/-.,  s  wrwT¥  t  , 

lished  in  that  paper  in  January.  One  of  HOLD  ANNUAL  BALL 

the  suits  was  brought  by  J.  H.  Langston,  _ 

forrner  mayor  of  Healdton  and  the  other  Governor,  end  Men, 

by  Dr.  D.  E.  Cantrell,  his  successor,  a  A  ui*  u  a  j 
former  member  of  the  Healdton  city  Publuher.  Attend  Rit.  Profit 
council.  The  articles  in  question  were  — Proceed,  to  Buildini 

published  Jan.  6  and  Jan.  9,  and  concerned  Fund  I 

the  resignation  of  the  former  mayor  and 
tlie  city  council,  following  grand  jury 

indictments  in  an  alleged  embezzlement  The  Xew  York  Newspaper  Wom 
case.  Club  held  its  fourth  annual  ball  jt  J 

-  Hotel  Ritz  Carlton  on  Friday  evafi 

ENTERS  DAILY  HELD  ^^arch  12,  with  Governor  Smith,  ^ 

_  ernor  A.  Harry  Moore,  of  New  Jer* 

„ _ .  .  X  A.  c  .  Governor  Albert  Ritchie  of  Mu 


former  member  of  the  Healdton  city 
council.  The  articles  in  question  were 
published  Jan.  6  and  Jan.  9,  and  concerned 
the  resignation  of  the  former  mayor  and 
the  city  council,  following  grand  jury 
indictments  in  an  alleged  embezzlement 


ENTERS  DAILY  HELD 


The  entire  delegation  will  come  to  Manuel  Hernandez  y  Hernandez,  ,4ccio»  Monrovia  (Cal.)  Mesaenger  Semi-  land,  among  the  guests.  Thwe^ 
New  ^ork,  Monday  evening.  April  19,  Rafaei  e.^  Machorro,  El  Du-tamcn,  Xera  Weekly,  Now  Evening  New.paper  about  1,500  persons  at  the  ball  aiJi 

♦rtf  rs  vicit  ac  cnif^ctQ  AT  th<*  MPf-  L.-iJ! _ r _ j  at..  _i  t  .  .  .^  ****  ■ 


for  a  week’s  visit  as  guests  of  the  Mer-  cruz. 

chants’  .Association.  J-  Sauza  Gonzalez,  El  Sol,  Guadalajara. 

Entertainments  of  the  visiting  news-  Y’ 'cuSiaTa'!"’'’’™- 
pajR’f  men  include  an  otrictal  reception  Fernanclo  M,  Hernandez,  Renaiemiento, 

bv  Mayor  Walker  at  the  City  Hall,  .\g^uascalientes. 

luncheons  given  by  the  Associated  Press,  Naranjo,  El  Informador,  GuadaU- 

the  Pan-American  Society  the  United  Carlos  Trinidad  Sepulveda,  Guadalajara. 
States  and  the  Nevi'  York  Times  and  a  Rogerio  Meraz  Rivera,  El  Independiente, 

dinner  given  by  the  publishers  of  the  Hjda'so-  c;  oa  ■  ,4 


The  (^h)  Messeii.er,  K'p^clelt -s  tefe^d  ctfe 

semi-weekly,  changed  to  the  daily  after-  managing  ed& 

noon  held  w-ith  t^^Iarch  1  issue  mak-  York  Evening  THelram  aLllfe 

mg  It  the  third  daily  m  the  local  held,  bert  Bayard  Swope,  exektiv;!?'. 

The  Messenger  Publishing  Compan^y  ,he  IVor/d  were  the  floor  marshK 
held  by  C.  O.  Broxhon  and  E.  M.  Mosh-  and  natrr.np«pv 


the  Pan-American  Society  of  the  United  ^  Carlos  Trinidad  Sepulveda,  Guadalajara.  ?'  Mosh-  patrons  and  patronesses  were  Mr  w 

States  and  the  Nczl^  \  ork  Tttnes  and  a  Rogerio  Meraz  Rivera,  El  Independiente,  the  change  in  policy  has  been  taken  \ii-s  Cyrus  H  K  Curtis  Mr  ^ 

dinner  given  by  the  publishers  of  the  Pachuca,  Hi^lgo.  over  by  Broxhon  and  Hugh  M.  Carson.  William  T  Dewart  Mr  ’and  'MnJi 

New  York  Newspapers,  sight-seeing  trips  The  latter  has  been  connected  with  the  ,VamT  Hears^M^^ 

and  visits  to  newspaper  and  industrial  NICARAGUA— Jose  Fernandez,  La  MaiiaMa,  I^pr  for  several  months  as  an  adver-  Macfadden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Itl 

plant.s.  Other  features  are  now  being  Managua.  (Tentative.)  tising  solicitor.  Cormick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  S  04 

planncil.  PANAMA— T.  Gabriel  Duque.  Star  and  The  Messenger  has  been  published  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Patterson,  S 

The  Merchants’  Association  is  now  or-  Herald.  Panama,  or  representative.  37  years  as  a  weekly,  the  last  three  years  Pulitzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Rdi 

gaiiiziiig  a  general  reception  committee,  P.\^GUAY— Victor  Avila,  Industrial,  as  a  semi-weekly.  The  new  daily  is  not  The  committee  which  made  arra*. 

of  wiiich  Lincoln  Cromwell,  first  vice-  Forero.  La  Prenza.  Lima.  publishing  a  Sunday  edition  ments  for  the  ball  consisted  of  TbeZ 

president  of  the  *\ssociation,  is  chairman.  Clemente  Palma,  La  Cronica,  Lima.  John  H.  Mease  will  be  identified  with  Bean,  chairman,  Martha  Coman,  losti 

Patt-.\merican  editors  who  have  signi-  Ismael  Portal,  Lima.  _  the  editorial  staff,  while  Mrs.  Mease  will  ine  Kobb  Ober,  Madeline  Riordak 

fied  their  intention  of  attending  the  Wash-  ^^^eisco^^Kz,  be  society  editor  ,  ,  ^  Dixon  Jane  Grant,  Charlotte 

mgton  conference  are:  POrtO  RICO-Alfredo  Vargas.  Lo  Demc-  w"  9;  Parsons,  Emma  Bagb* 

ARGKNTINA— Jorge  Mitre,  La  Sacidn,  cracta,  San  Juan.  published  by  the  Messenger  Mabelle  Burbridge,  Peter  J.  Bnl, 

Buenos  Aires.  Ramon  Diaz  Collazo.  La  Correspondencia  de  Publishing  Company,  will  continue  as  Florence  Smith  Vincent,  Dorothy  He- 

NorlK-rto  Lainez.  El  Diario.  Buenos  Aires.  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan.  semi-weeklies.  rntr  Ruth  Rvprs  Hewl  Amv  _ 


and  vi.sits  to  newspaper  and  industrial  NICARAGUA — Jose  1 

plant .s.  Other  features  are  now  being  Managua.  (Tentative.) 
planncrl.  PANAMA— T.  Gabr 

The  Merchants’  Association  is  now  or-  Herald,  Panama,  or  rei 
ganizing  a  general  reception  committee,  P.A^GUAY — Victor 

of  wliich  Lincoln  Cromwell,  first  vice-  *per^1-G.  Forero  L 
president  of  the  .Association,  is  chairi^n.  Clemente  Palma.  La  1 
Pan-. American  editors  who  have  signi-  Ismael  Portal,  Lima, 
fied  their  intention  of  attending  the  Wash-  }-u.s  Varda^Ortegos 

mgton  conference  are:  PORTO  RICO— Alfr 


PANAMA— T.  Gabriel  Duque.  Star  and  the  Messenger 

Herald,  Panama,  or  representative.  37  years  as  a  weel 

P.ARAGUAY — Victor  Avila,  Industries,  as  a  semi-weekly. 

'*PERU-^.  Forero,  La  Prenza.  Lima.  publishing  a  Sund 

Clemente  Palma.  La  Cronica,  Lima.  John  H.  Mease 

Ismael  Portal,  Lima.  the  editorial  staff, 

Luis  Varela  Orbegoso,  El  Comercto,  Lima,  he  snrtetv  editor 
Juan  Francisco  Vilchez,  El  Pais,  Chiclayo.  The  /d”  nA'  I 
PORTO  RICO-Alfredo  Vargas.  La  Demo  ,,  ,  J- 


ARGKNTINA— Jorge  Mitre,  La  Sacidn,  cra^.  San  Juan.  ... 

Buenrjs  Aires.  Ramon  Diaz  Collazo,  La  Correspondencta  de 

Norlnrrto  Lainez,  El  Diario,  Buenos  Aires.  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan. 

Joaquin  Lagos,  La  Capital,  Rosario.  SALVADOR — Jose  Dutriz,  La  Prensa,  San  The 

Carlos  Abregu  V^irreira,  La  Opinidn,  San*  Salvador, 
tiago  del  Elstero.  ^  VENEZUELA — A.  Fernandez  Garcia,  El 

Hugo  Stunz,  El  Dia,  La  Plata.  S^uevo  Diario,  Caracas. 

Restituto  Caraza,  La  Comuna,  Lanus.  Luis  Teofilo  Nunez,  El  Universal,  Caracas. 

Migud  A.  Osinde,  La  Aciualidad,  Lanus.  Carlos  R.  Rohl  H.,  El  Sol,  Caracas. 

BOLIVIA— Carlos  Gonzalo.  Saavedra,  La  Juan  Carmona,  El  Impulso,  Barquisimeto. 

Repuhlica,  La  Paz.  ■ 

f^abian  VaM  Chavez.  El  Diario  U  Paz.  OFHCIAL  LANGUAGES  NAMED 

BRAZIL — Otto  Prazeres,  Rio  de  Janeuo. 

Mario  Pinto  Serva,  Sao  Paulo.  -  - 

World  Prei.  Congret.  Proceeding,  in 


mi-weeklies.  zog,  Ruth  Byers  Heed,  .Amy  HoHboi 

The  daily  is  using  the  United  Press  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow,  Therest  Xjjj 
poft-  .Andrew  Ford  and  Deborah  Qirlt 


OFHCIAL  LANGUAGES  NAMED 


no.  .Antofagasta. 

Julio  Perez  C^nto,  El  Mercurie,  Santiago.  French  end  English 

CUIXIMBIA — Benjamin  Silva  Herrera^  £1  , 

Diario  Sacional,  Bogota.  The  official  languages  to  be  used  at 

.Mberto  Velez  Calvo.  Et  Tiempo,  Bogota.  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  to  be 

held  in  Lausanne-Geneva,  Switzerland 
Jacobo  Delvalle,  El  Bcdegdn,  Cartagena.  September  14-18,  Will  be  English  and 
COSTA  RICA— Rafael  Huete,  Diario  de  French,  according  to  announcement  made 


Costa  Rica,  San  Jose. 


by  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  President  of 


Joaquin  Vargas  Goto,  Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  ^rcss  Congress  of  the  World,  and 

’cun.Wosi  I.  Rivero.  Diario  dc  la  Marina.  J^n  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Habana.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Ramil 0  Guerra,  Diario  de  la  Marina,  Official  announcements  of  the  Congress 

Habana.  ,  will  be  in  these  languages.  Speakers, 

Antonio  Gonzalez  Mora,  El  Mundo,  Habana.  ,  .u  i  .1  • 

Manuel  Marquez  Sterling,  El  Heraldo  de  however,  may  use  the  language  of  their 
uha.  Habana.  own  country  or  present  papers  written 

Jiian  O’Naghten,  La  Presna,  Habana.  j„  their  Own  language,  which  will  be 


Cuba.  Habana.  own  country  or  present  papers  written 

'f*  their  own  language,  which  will  be 
Prill!"  M.’  de  la’^Cokcepcion”  EWnformaeikn,  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress 
Habaim.  into  the  official  languages.  The  proceed- 

Juan  Corzo  \..  El  Heraldo  de  Cuba,  Habana.  jpgs  gf  the  Press  Congress  will  appear 
.Mfrodo  Santiago.  Heraldo  Commercial,  ■  1,  “ 

Habana.  „  ^  "  r.ngiisn. 

Adel.irdo  Novo,  Diario  Espanot,  Habana. 

Mauricio  Lopez  Aldazabcl,  Diario  Espanol,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Sued 

Hab.ana. 

J  R.  Chetiard.  Lo  Habana.  Two  damape  suits  were  filed  in  fed- 

R:;;:;n"Ro,:'L:"b^rnm!:  Manirnillo.  court.  Muskogee,  Okla.,  against  the 

Filitierto  Aguero  y  RosaIe.s.  La  Defensa,  'JKlalioma  Publishing  Company,  publish- 
Maiizanilio.  ers  of  the  Oklahoma  Citv  Daily  Okla- 

Beriiardo  G.  Santamarina.  El  Comercto, 

Caiharim.  ■  ■  ■  ■  — — 

R.  V.  Ravelo.  La  Independencia,  Santiago.  ■  -  -  » 

luaii  M.  Ravelo.  La  Independencia,  Santiago.  ■ 

J'loiencio  R.  Veli.s,  La  Correspondencia.  Cien-  I  OVER  I 

fuego-.  ....  I 

F.diiardo  .Abril  Amorcs  or  Jeronimo  Esteve  ■  ^ 

M;ir<gi.i.  Diario  de  Cuba,  Santiago.  ■ 

DOMINICAN  RF.PURLIC- .A.  Pellerano  ■  ^  /  MMIJ  I  II  I 

Sarda,  Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo.  I  11  ^ 

I'rancisco  Sanabia  h.,  Sucto  Diario,  Santo  B  ,  1  *  • 

Domingo.  ,  '  in  Subscription  prepayments 

Emilio  G.  Godov.  El  Progreso,  La  Vega  ,  •  ,  .  1  avr  1  n 

Jraquin  Ibdiea.  Polclin  Mcrcantil,  San  Pedro  taken  in  during  the  World  S  I 

ECUADOR— Carlos  Mantilla.  F.l  Comercio,  greatest  circulation  cam- 

^Tor"ge  Mantilla.  El  fom.-rcic,  Quito.  Paig".  juSt  completed  for 

Tu.m  Francisco  Rojas.  Guayaquil. 

G^^^TKMALA— Eduardo  Aguirre  Velasquez,  THE  CLEVELAND  m 

^  Carlos  Diiriin  Gandara,  Diario  de  Guatemala,  PLAIN  DEALER  I 

Cu.atemala  City.  -  •  »  H 

Julian  Lopez  Pineda.  Dtano  de  Guatemala,  DY  M 

Guatemala  City.  H 

HONDURAS— Salvador  Lejarza,  Dtarto  de  m  -  —  — — _ B 

'**x”d^vliia.^EI^SoTte.  San  Pedro  Sula.  Hfill  1 

MEXICO— Felix  F.  Palavicini.  Mexico.  V  V 

Juan'*Malpica*”silva,  El  Dictamen.  Vera  iGVeuMbnOn^izaitioa  H 

Si'b”ir“  •»  ;E7»iD.rm  I 

Cecilio  Robles,  El  Tamochic,  Chihuahua. 


OVER 

$307,000.00 

in  subscription  prepayments 
taken  in  during  the  World’s 
greatest  circulation  cam¬ 
paign,  just  completed  for 

THE  CLEVELAND 
PLAIN  DEALER 
BY 

HGLLISTERS 

G'rculatbn  Op^izatioa 

win  m  Writs  Di  Rm 
Can  tr  UUISVILLE  (Ks  )  HERALD-PKT 


CINCINNATI  is  a  Great  Cefr 
ter  of  Musical  Appreciation 

In  Cincinnati  the  appreciation  of  music  is  almost  I 
universal.  Musical  education  begins  in  the  kindergarten 
and  culminates  in  the  great  College  and  the  Conserva-  I 
tory  in  which  hundreds  of  teachers  and  concert  artists  | 
receive  their  professional  training.  The  Cincinnati  [ 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  truly  a  civic  institution.  Bien¬ 
nially  for  half  a  century  the  May  Festivals  have  focussed 
the  musical  interests  of  the  Nation  upon  the  City  of 
Cincinnati. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
purely  cultural  and  the  commercial  aspects  of  Musical  Cincinnati. 

In  no  place  is  this  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  columns 
of  Cincinnati’s  foremost  newspaper,  the  Times-Star.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  paper  are  devotees  of  music,  patrons  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  of  the  May  Festivals.  The  foremost  musical 
critics  write  for  the  Times-Star.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  families 
in  Greater  Cincinnati  read  and  understand. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Times-Star  is  reflected  this 
unchallenged  popular  preference.  Manufacturers  of  everything 
musical  vie  with  the  merchants  who  deal  in  musical  goods  for 
advertising  space  in  this  publication.  Year  after  year  they  place 
more  display  lineage  in  the  Times-Star  than  in  any  other  Cincin¬ 
nati  newspaper.  Radio,  being  at  least  half-sister  to  the  musical 
instruments,  follows  their  lead. 

CINCINNATI  TIMES  STAR 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  Publisher  C.  H.  REMBOLD,  Maii«i 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatioas 


V 


Leads  New  Mexico 

Albuquerque  is  New  Mexico’s  largest  city.  The  State-Tribune  is 
New  Mexico’s  dominant  newspaper. 

The  State-Tribune  has  more  circulation  than  the  other  two  Albu¬ 
querque  newspapers  combined. 

State-Tribune  is  first  in  volume  of  advertising  among  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  state. 

The  State-Tribune  has  more  circulation  in  Albuquerque  alone 
than  any  other  newspaper  has  in  the  entire  state.  The  State- 
Tribune  has  sufficient  city  circulation  to  reach  every  worth-while 
home  in  Albuquerque. 

The  State -Tribune 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

Represented  in  the  national  advertising  field  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Qeveland  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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CIRCULATORS  AGREE  BROADCASTING 
FAILS  TO  INCREASE  SALES 

But  Newspaper  Stations  Create  Goodwill,  Speakers  at  Inter¬ 
state  Meeting  Declare — Rutherford  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  Elected  President 


PLANNING  I.  C.  M.  A.  MEET 


1)  K(  )AD('ASTIX(  j  stations  maintained 
by  ncwsiwpcrs  have  no  circulatitm 
bnildiiiK  merits,  hut  create  r<><k1  will, 
declared  si)eakers  at  the  ninth  annual 
meetinji  of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man- 
apers  AssiKiation  held  in  Reading,  Pa., 
T  ucsdav. 


The  topic  was  discussed 
Rutherford,  of  the 
lit’cry  livcniiifi  and  John 
the  .■lllotituj  (Pa.)  Trihuiu'.  Both  men 
state<l  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
trace  tangible  circulation  results  to 
broadcasting. 

Hugh  A.  O'Donnell,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  .Vi'ie  ]'ork  Titnes  gave 
one  of  the  feature  addresses,  his  topic 
being  “Quality  Circulation.”  He  stressed 
tbe  superior  value  to  the  advertiser  of  a 
newspaper  that  circulated  largely  among 
the  class  able  to  purchase  the  commodities 
advertised.  Quality  circulation  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  quality  newspaper,  he 
said,  a  newspaper  that  gives  all  the  news 
in  its  true  value,  without  undue  featuring 
of  sensational  or  sordid  news. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  circulation 
managers  of  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey.  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia  and  West  Virginia. 

President  C.  T.  Buck,  of  the  Scranton 
( Pa. )  Republican,  was  unable  to  attend 
because  of  illness.  In  his  absence,  L.  P. 
Rutherford,  first  vice-president,  was  in 
the  chair.  When  the  election  of  officers 
took  place  Mr.  Rutherford  was  moved  up 
to  the  presidency.  Other  officers  are : 
First  vice-president,  B.  C.  Still,  Baltimore 
Sun;  second  vice-president,  Howard  C. 
Lee,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  directors, 
Charles  T.  Buck,  Scranton  Republican ; 
F.  A.  Dittie,  Baltimore  Sun;  C.  D.  Bailes, 
Camden  Courier;  Karl  F.  Hall,  Newark 
Star  Eagle;  George  E.  Evans,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail;  A.  C.  Finley. 
.Atlantic  City. 

Camden,  N.  J.  was  selected  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  in  1927. 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  etlitor  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  .Viti’  F.ra,  discussed  “Do 
Circulation  Results  Warrant  the  Featur¬ 
ing  of  Sordid  or  Sensational  News?”  He 
answered  the  question  with  an  emphatic 
“No,”  declaring  that  a  newspaper  must 
be  as  decent  as  its  readers  and  fortunately 
new.spaper  readers  in  most  ermununities 
are  decent  people  who  prefer  decent  news, 
decently  presented. 

The  meeting  proved  very  helpful  to  the 
half  hundred  circulation  managers  of  five 
states  who  attended.  .Among  the  general 
discussions  were  “R.  F.  1).  Solicitation” 
and  “Prizes  to  Carriers  vs.  Premiums  to 
Subscriliers." 

It  appeared  to  be  the  ccncensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  regardless  qf  the  size  of  the  city 
in  which  a  newspaper  is  printed,  local 


happenings  in  small  .adjacent  communities 
cannot  be  ignored  if  circulation  is  to  be 
built  up  in  those  communities.  Even  the 
“country  letters”  despised  by  all  copy- 
desks  were  pointed  as  invaluable  circula¬ 
tion  adjuncts.  Personals,  social  news, 
weddings  and  deaths  were  pointed  to  as 
lx;ing  among  the  most  valuable  articles 


J.  M.  Annenberg  Heads  Entertainment 
Committee  for  Philadelphia  Convention 

J.  M.  .Annenberg.  circulation  director 
for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Sun,  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  planning  entertainment  for 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  June 
8-9-10. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
R.  L.  McLean  and  C.  L.  Stretch,  Phila- 


Mr.  Walker  was  formerly  publish- 
the  Telegram,  but  relinquished  that  • 
tion  to  take  complete  charge  of  ' 
matters  for  both  newspapers.  He 
continue  to  act  in  labor  negotiation- 
At  one  time  Mr.  Walker  was  pjV 
of  the  ll'ashington  Times.  He  i  ;,.  . 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  a--  - 
with  newspapers  owneel  by  the  late 
•A.  Munsev. 


Judge  Overrules  Demurrer 


Judge  David  11.  Harris  of  the 
,  County  Circuit  Court  on  March  B  - 

delphia  Bulletin;  J.  L.  A  oung  and  W.  G.  fied  attornevs  in  the  libel  cases  of  In 
Cotton,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  J.  J.  Ab-  Davis  and  .1.  E.  Hathman  v.  the  Miss, 


.  ,  ,  .  ,  p  tx;ing  among  the  most  valuable  articles  '-won,  rmiaaeipnia  inquirer;  j.  j.  /\d-  Uavis  and  J.  h..  Hathman  v.  the  Miss- 

„iou  rn  1  t  news  from  the  circulation  standpoint.  Philadelphia  Record:  M.  Donovan,  ian  Publishing  Company  that  he hii nr- 

,  V'  .  ^  f  particularlv  for  newspapers  in  cities  of  Rl"ladelphia  Daily  Ne^es ;  jAcoh  Gm^herg.  ruled  the  companv's  motion  to  sustain 

130.(100  or  less.  /etew/i  lEorW,  and  James  L.  Farley,  for  demurrer.  Diavi;  ami  llathn^ 


The 

the  plants  of  the  three  Reading 
papers,  the  Eagle,  Times  and  Tribune. 

The  following  attended  the  meeting: 
H.  C.  Carpenter,  J.  F.  Steinman,  Lan¬ 
caster  Intelligencer ;  William  G.  Cotton. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  J.  M.  Litsch, 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  E.  C.  Meslin, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  F.  A.  Dittus, 
Baltimore  Sun;  John  C.  Williams,  Bethle- 
Globe-Times;  L.  B.  RutlKrford,  IVil- 
mington  Every  Evening;  Edward  S.  Dob¬ 
son,  Brooklyn  Daily  Times;  Charles  K. 
Blasser,  York  Dispatch;  G.  W.  Stabler. 
IVilUamsport  Grit;  W.  S.  Zimmerman, 
Michael  Walsh,  Pottsinlle  Republican; 
H.  S.  Heffley,  Lebanon  News-Times;  C. 
L.  Strech.  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Murray 
C.  Beck,  Lancaster  Ni'iv  Era. 

Russel  E.  Strickler,  Norriston  Times- 
Hcrald;  A.  C.  Messman,  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian;  G.  H.  Risser,  Lancaster  New 
Era;  Aaron  C.  Stager,  Lebanon  News- 
Titws;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Morrison,  Altoona 
Tribune;  J.  Roy  Snape,  Frank  E.  Winne 
Philadelphia ;  Fred  C.  Thiese,  Joseph  B. 
Taylor,  li'est  Chester  l.ocal  Nnvs;  Caro¬ 
lyn  W.  Regester,  IVest  Chester  Local 
S'cws;  C.  R.  Bailey,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  J. 
H.  Steimnn,  Lancaster  Intelligencer. 

F.  M.  Hetrich,  Altoona  Mirror;  Louis 
Reshlin,  Newark  Sunday  Call;  W.  H. 
Klingensmith,  Greensburg  Tribune-Re- 
vtetv;  J.  S.  Kuntz,  Altoona  Tribune; 
Robert  C.  Gobi,  Harrisburg  Telegraph ; 
C.  H.  Forrest,  Harrisburg  Telegraph ; 
Edmund  Levan.  Reading  Times;  Harry 
C.  Richardson,  Reading  Tribune;  W.  D. 
Miller,  ll'ashington  Post;  .A.  C.  Finley, 
.■Itlanlic  City  Press-Union ;  John  Foley, 
Mt.  Carmel  Item.. 

Howard  C.  Lee,  John  L.  A'oung,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer;  Charles  O.  Rivelle, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Harry  W.  Ctillis.  Chester 
Times;  J.  M.  .Annenberg,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  L.  Lipitincott,  Atlantic 
City  Press-Union ;  J.  L.  Stackhouse.  East¬ 
on  E.xpress:  D.  K.  Hoch,  Reading  Eagle; 
Oliver  T.  Keller.  Lancaster  Nett’  Era. 


visitiniT  circuldtiGn  men  iiisocctcd  rncrly  of  tlic  old  I  Softh  councilmcn  of  Coluttibi^,  \!o.,  last  ■ 

ants  of  the  three  R^rdinT^e^  'P  nianufacturing  and  filed  suits,  each  asking  $3(.,0(X)  W 


real  estate  business. 


NEWSBOYS  HONOR  STRONG 


Give  Testimonial  Dinner  For  Chicago 
Daily  Newt  Publisher 

Four  hundred  newsboys,  members  of 
the  Chicago  Newsboys’  union,  were  hosts 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  to  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  March  iS. 
Many  of  the  men  associated  with  Mr. 
Strong  on  the  Daily  News  were  present 
as  honorary  guests. 

The  dinner  was  tendered  the  publisher, 
the  newsboys  said,  in  appreciation  of  the 
interest  he  has  shown  in  the  carriers’ 
welfare.  This  interest,  Mr.  Strong  ex¬ 
plained,  is  natural  as  he  himself  sold 
newspapers  when  a  boy.  A  large  en- 
grav^  silver  vase  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Strong  at  the  close  of  the  dinner. 

Dave  Pacelli.  treasurer  of  the  union, 
was  toastmaster.  .Among  the  speakers 
were  Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the 
News;  Honewell  L.  Rogers,  treasurer: 
J.  N.  Shryock,  business  manager;  J.  N. 
Eisenlord  and  George  H.  Baker  of  the 
circulation  department,  .Anthony  Czar- 
necki.  Gus  Dravillas.  Frank  Serritella. 
Frank  Indello  and  Air.  Strong. 


when  the  Columbia  .Mi.tsourian,  trnj- 
•laily  owned  by  the  company  and  wrina 
and  edited  by  students  in  the  Ifes.®., 
School  of  Journalism,  published 
libelous  statements  regarding  dtj  o 
penditures. 


Stufflebaum  Heads  Ozark  Pita 

Frank  Stufflebaum,  editor  of  4 
Bolivar  (Mo.)  Herald  was  chosen ptts- 
dent  of  the  Ozark  Press  AssociatioBi 
the  annual  winter  meeting  in  Springji 
March  12  and  13.  He  succeeds  W.  [ 
FrceLmd,  of  the  Taney  County 
ran.  Other  officers  include  Che^  \ 
Haney,  Aurora  Advertiser,  vic^pn|. 
dent ;  Mrs.  May  Stafford  Hilbum,  H'i 
City  Sentinel,  re-elected  secretary; 
Mrs.  Fay  Lee,  Marshfield  Uaif.  treasntr] 


CHANGE  ON  N.  Y.  TELEGRAM 


F.  A.  Walker  Becomes  Managing 
Director — Olivier  Remains  on  Council 

F.  .A.  Walker  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
•Stuart  Olivier,  formerly  in  charge.  In¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  Telegram  and  the  New  York  .^un, 
Isith  under  the  management  of  William  T. 
1  )ewart. 


Our  Customers  IVrite  Our  Aii 
Hartford,  Conn. 

CATHOLIC  TRANSCRIPT 
Sayt — 

•The  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
has  wttrked  out  to  our  com- 
picte  satis  faction.” 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  J 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


o  fhc 
ilchest  market... 
Sonftem  Califemia 
and  her  ^6001000 
piosperoas  peq^ 


More  than  585,900  Sunday 


NOOZIE  SAYS: 

“The  way  to  make  money  go 
farthest  is  to  buy  the  best — 


By  courtesy  of 

The  International  Syndicate 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


So  here  goes  my  order  for  Certifieds.” 

The  fact  that  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS  are  NOW  Kmg  u-sed 
exclusively  by  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  plants  is  the  be.st  pnx^f  that 
publishers  are  getting  their  full  money's  worth. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  many  of  our  customers  had  for  years  been 
using  other  makes  of  dry  mats  and  you  will  appreciate  that  CERTI¬ 
FIED  QUALITY  is  CERTIFIED  in  fact  as  well  as  by  name. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  get  the  utmost  in  return  for  every 
dollar  you  spend  for  stereotype  mats,  it  will  pay  you  to  folbw 
Noorie’s  example  and  send  your  next  order  here. 

To  COMPARE  is  to  KNOW. 


CERTIFffiD  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y, 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility  —  use  Certifieds 
MADE  IN  THE  U,  S.  A. 
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'Gets  the  Idea 
of  BOOKS 
into  the  Minds 
and  Hearts 
of  the 

American  Public'' 


New  York,  Merck  10.  1926. 

The  York  Times: 

It  is  both  a  privilcfje  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  commend  The  New  York 
Times  as  a  medium  for  book  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
selling  books  to  the  American  jniblic. 
From  experience.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
definite  conclusion  that  the  duty  of 
the  publisher,  next  to  that  of  publish- 
ing  good  books  is  to  get  those  particu¬ 
lar  individual  good  books  into  the 
hands  of  the  reading  public  over  the 
country. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  for  a  publisher  to  accomplish, 
is  to  make  the  public  realize  that  each 
good  book  is  an  individual  and  living 
entity  in  itself,  and  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  other  books  or  the  methods  used 
in  distributing  previous  books  may 
not  be  the  proper  method  for  distrib¬ 
uting  that  particular  new  book ;  there¬ 
fore.  a  publisher  cannot  depend  very 
much  on  previous  success  or  gain  very 
much  from  past  experience,  for  the 
handling  of  new  books  as  they  may 
come  to  him.  You  can  realize  from 
the  above  statement  how  difficult  is 
the  publisher’s  position,  as  he  pub¬ 
lishes  one  new  book  after  the  other. 

The  New  Y»>rk  Times  wisely  started 
the  idea  of  giving  a  great  deal  of  care¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  space  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  book  news  and  has  care¬ 
fully  continued  and  enlarged  the  idea 
of  book  news,  until  it  has  now  pro- 
•Iticed.  in  my  opinion,  the  best  news¬ 
paper  book  news  in  our  country. 

When  a  publisher  has  a  book  of 
merit  which  has  the  possibility  of  a 
wide  general  reading,  I  know  of  no 
medium  for  advertising  the  book  or 
getting  it  befiire  the  general  public  and 
the  booksellers  of  the  country  as  good 
as  The  New  York  Pimes  Rook  Review. 
As  a  publisher  and  as  an  individual.  I 
have  a  real  admiration  for  the  work 
being  done  by  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  in  getting  the  idea  of 
books  into  the  minds  an<i  hearts  of  the 
American  public. 

t:.  r.  DUTTOs  &  com  pax  y, 

John  Macrae,  President, 

681  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne7v  York. 


Satisfied  Advertisers  in 
The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  Section 


The  Neu'  York  Times: 

Since  we  inserted  our  first  advertise¬ 
ment  of  O.  K.  Vacuum  Brushes  in 
the  Magazine  Section  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  The  New  York  Times,  in 
June,  1925.  we  have  never  had  a  single 
insertion  the  returns  of  which  did  not 
more  than  cover  the  cost  thereof.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  many  advertising 
people  thought  the  article  at  $18.50  too 
high  priced  to  be  sold  by  direct  mail 
advertising. 

Every  successive  advertisement  has 
in  a  way  been  more  successful  than 
the  preceding  one  in  the  amount  of 
returns.  From  our  last  advertisement, 
I'ebruary  14.  we  have  received  over 
2.^0  inquiries  and  to  date  have  closed 
about  50  sales. 

O.  K.  VACUUM  BRUSH  SALES  CO., 
36  Union  Square,  Ne^v  York. 


'The  Xetv  York  Times: 

After  using  small  copy  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine  Section  during 
the  last  year,  a  two-column  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  February  7  issue  has 
brought  a  total  number  of  257  replies, 
with  every  indication  that  this  will 
prove  a  record  maker  in  producing 
actual  business. 

Recently  we  obtained  business  from 
an  American  in  Central  America,  re¬ 
plying  to  an  advertisement  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Magazine  Section. 
August.  1925.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  inquiries  which  prove  to  us  that  the 
life  of  your  Magazine  is  as  long  if  not 
longer  than  any  of  the  other  magazines 
in  which  our  advertisement  appeared. 

H.  R.  SCHAFFER,  Insurance. 

1457  Broadwax.  Ne^v  York. 


The  .Very  York  Times: 

Our  advertising  of  The  New'  Yorker 
in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  The  New 
York  Times  is  outpulling  all  other 
mediums.  It  is  bringing  us  precisely 
the  type  of  bright  people  that  we  want 
and  at  a  cost  that  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory.  I  have  felt  for  several  years 
past  that  the  Magazine  Section  of  the 
Sunday  Times  represents  one  of  the 
most  valuable  advertising  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  The  Times.  It  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  have  that  judgment  so  profit¬ 
ably  confirmed. 

JOHX  HANRAHAN, 

The  Netv  Yorker, 

25  W.  45t/i  St.,  New  York. 
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The  best  new  circulation  builder  offered  to 


'‘WHAT  ABOUT  SALLY”  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
circulation  stimulants  your  newspaper  can  ever  publish.  Its 
entertainment  value  is  universal,  with  a  specific,  continuous 
circulation  appeal  to  girls  of  high  school  age  and  women  with 
daughters — to  those  who  will  support  your  advertisers  in 
the  future  and  those  who  respond  to  advertising  today. 


WhatAbou 


( 


\ 


k 


/  > 


“WHAT  ABOUT  S  ALL  Y  ?”  statesjits  almost 
incredible  case  in  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
a  modern  flapper  to  her  closest  “girl  friend” 
and  in  extracts  from  the  diary  of  her  distracted 
but  helpless  mother.  It  is  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  series  of  writings  ever  offered  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  YOUR  READERS  will  be  fascinated  by 
its  drama  and  ACCURACY. 


“WHAT  ABOUT  SALLY?”  gives  theamaz-^ 
ing  facts  about  “emancipated”  youth  as  it 
ACTUALLY  IS  in  this  generation — its  wild 
parties,  moonlit  motor  rides,  “petting”,  drinking,  jj 
dancing  and  defiance  of  all  authority  and  tra-  y, 
dition.  The  straight  out-and-out  truth  of  the  i  a 
story  it  tells  makes  it  the  strongest  circulation  |  “ 
builder  offered  to  newspapers  this  year.  ‘ 


Wire  Today  for  Ri 


Each  release  from 
800  to  900  words 


KING  FEATURE 


M.  KOENIGSBERG,  PresUe 


/  8 


year 


This  new  daily  feature  is 
sure  to  become  a  classic. 
Please  use  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  at  right  if  you  do  not 


“WHAT  ABOUT  SALLY?” 
will  grip  and  hold  readers  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  daily  ANSWER 
to  the  deeper  question,  “What 
about  every  girl  in  America 
today?” 


KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  INC.. 
241  West  58th  Street. 
New  York  City. 
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MO«OirnELn«(YQXB4S  N.  J.  POLICE  CLUB  NEWS  MEN,  SMASH 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  CAMERAS  IN  SECOND  ATTACK 


RADIO  STATION  TRbJ 
TO  “BLUFF”  DAB^ 


Morning  Papers  Follow  Evening  in  Us¬ 
ing  Auto  Trucks  for  Distribution 
Because  of  Baggage  Rate  Increase 
— One  40-Mile  Run 


Attempt  to  Hush  Up  Outrage  of  Two  Weeks  Ago  Followed  by 
Second  Savage  Assault  on  Seven  Cameramen 


New  York  Attorney  Infornu  EDITOI 
&  PUBLISHER,  Kn,  Los  Angels^ 
Has  No  Legal  Right  ig 
Copyright  Claim 


Tu: 

J  h 


Automobile  delivery  has  all  but  J  being  made  to  hush-up  and  deny  the 

ceded  train  and  trolley  in  Philadelphia  recent  brutal  police  assaults  on  working 
for  newspaiK-r  distribution  to  city  and  newspaper  men  in  the  northern  New 
outlying  newsdealers.  Circulation  mana-  Jersey  textile  strikes,  a  second  ruthless 
gers  say  it  is  being  accomplished  with  a  clubbing  was  visited  on  seven  New  York 
.saving  in  Ixith  time  and  money  over  the  camera  men  late  Thursday  evening, 
old  method.  Increased  baggage  rates.  The  photographers  were  present,  fully 
went  into  effect  the  first  of  this  year,  and  authorized,  in  pursuit  of  duty.  Not  only 
the  circulators  are  motorizing  their  de-  were  they  viciously  clubbed  by  the 


partments. 

The  automobile  system  is  a  particularly 
new  departure  for  the  morning  news¬ 
papers,  the  Publii'  Ledger  and  the  In¬ 
quirer.  The  Record  has  as  yet  not  taken 
it  up.  The  lii'cninR  Ifulletin  and  liven¬ 
ing  Public  Ledger  have  long  been  using  Martin  J.  McEvilly 
motor  trucks. 

Use  of  heavy  trucks  on  long  distance 
hauls  in  Philadelphia  is  only  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Interurban 
lines  and  railroads  formerly  got  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  newspapers  are  now  conducting 
for  themselves. 

The  Public  Ledger  and  the  Sun,  Curtis 
newspapers,  of  which  J.  M.  Annenberg 
is  circulation  director,  have  given  up  the 
use  of  trolley  cars  entirely.  These  papers 
were  leaders  in  adoption  of  motorization. 

Annenberg  ha<l  a  lot  of  trucks  for  his 
Evening  Ledger,  and  is  now  running  them 
all  day  instead  of  part-time. 

These  two  morning  C  urtis  jiapers  are, 


maddened  police  but  iioth  .still  and  motion 
picture  cameras  were  seized  from  the 
liands  and  maliciously  broken  to  bits 
under  the  blows  of  night  sticks. 

The  newspa])cr  men  who  were  clubbed 
or  had  their  cameras  smashed  were : 

and  Jack  Reilly, 
]'ork  Daily  News:  .\1  Ciold,  bdx 
News  Reel :  George  Eraut  and  George 
Ward,  New  York  American:  Ray  Doyle 
and  Otto  Ilauman  of  New  York  Daily 
Mirror. 

The  men  were  taking  pictures  of  the 
police  while  in  the  act  of  raiding  a  parade 
of  strike  pickets  as  they  passed,  in  pairs, 
by  the  gates  of  a  textile  mill,  mercilessly 
swinging  their  clubs  over  the  backs  and 
legs  of  all  who  came  in  reach,  both  men 
and  women. 

The  usual  story  was  put  out  that  the 
strikers  had  prixupitated  the  warfare  by 
throwing  stones  and  carrying  chibs,  but 
these  stories  were  not  rcp<irted  by  some 


fact,  the  only  ones  so  far  to  break  newspaper  observers. 


away  from  a  long  established  co-operative 
use  of  the  local  traction  company's  in¬ 
terurban  lines. 

Longest  hauls  are  made  by  the  Sunday 
Public  Ledger.  A  few  Sundays  ago  a 
route  was  opened  running  from  the  plant 
to  Pottstown,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  41  miles 


The  police  attacked  an  automobile  hi 
which  two  newspaper  men  were  riding, 
breaking  the  windows  and  smashing  their 
cameras. 

.An  attempt  to  discredit  published  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  police  assault  on  newspaper 
men  two  weeks  ago  were  just  nicely 


When  this  run  w'as  first  operated  it  was  f 


The  drivei 
far  behind 


severely  tested  by  a  blizzard 
however,  came  through  not 
.scheduled  time. 

-About  lOO.fflX)  iKiunds  of  these  Sunday 
papers  formerly  shipped  by  train  and  trol¬ 
ley  are  now  carried  by  motor  trucks. 
Approximately  4,000  out-of-town  dealers 
are  at  present  reached  by  truck  by  the 
Curtis  papers.  Runs  are  made  down  into 
Delaware,  and  a  considerable  distance 
across  New  Jersey. 

A  short  while  ago  .\nnetiberg  was 
proud  enough  of  a  fleet  of  135  trucks 
to  advertise  it  extensively.  Last  week  he 
purchased  seven  more. 

The  Inquirer  never  used  trucks  for  out- 
of-town  delivery  before  the  increased  bag¬ 
gage  rate  went  into  effect.  Now  John 
L.  A'oung,  circulation  director,  is  estab¬ 
lishing  routes  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  A 
total  of  eight  routes  are  running  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  Inquirer  carries  its  Sunday  paper 


ing  they  did  not  club  any  reporter  and 
that  “no  reporter  was  clubbed  or  camera 


smashed  in  Passaic,"  the  joker  being  that 
the  outrage  hapiieiied  to  have  occurred  in 
Clifton,  but  wliere  Passaic  leaves  off 
and  Clifton  begins  would  puzzle  a 
stranger  in  the  town.  On  this  pretext 
there  has  been  an  official  attempt  to  deny 
the  whole  bloody  business.  The  ixilice 
department  sent  a  letter  to  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  using  this 
technical  excuse  to  deny  the  New  York 
newspaper  and  press  association  accounts, 
thus  to  "uphold  the  fair  name  of  Pas¬ 
saic.” 

However,  in  Passaic  and  Clifton,  sister 
mill  towns,  on  the  evidence  of  many 
newspaper  men,  reixirters  and  photogra- 
phet;s  have  been  beaten  by  men  in  police 
uniforms  on  two  occasions,  and  press 
cameras  were  smashixl  as  a  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  press  censorship  of  the  out¬ 
rageous  attacks  on  strikers. 

Chief  of  Police  Richard  D.  Lober  of 
Passaic  was  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  ptdice  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
press  assault. 

Two  camera  men  declared  that  before 
the  police  attacked  them  they  had  asked 
what  paper  they  were  for,  and  when  the 
men  said  “tabloid,”  the  beatings  were 
administered. 

There  was  a  report  that  the  Hearst 
newspapers  proposed  to  ask  for  a  federal 
injunction  to  protect  New  York  reporters 
in  the  New  Jersey  strike  zone. 


Radio  Station,  KFl.  Los  Angeles,  on. 
erated  hy  Earl  C.  Anthony,  Inc.,  is  ^ 
pending  to  its  regular  “copyrighted"  ra* 
programs  sent  out  free  to  newspapers,  th 
following  notice : 

"The  name  of  the  individual  sponsorin 
program  and  the  name  of  the  artist  firs 
appearing  on  artist  list,  MUST  NOT  BE 
OMITTED.  Such  omission  will  be  c® 

sidered  an  infringement  of  copyrigh 
Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  cond® 
any  other  matter  to  fit  your  space.” 

This  evident  attempt  to  get  by  censot- 
ship  regulations  of  many  newspapen 
seeking  to  rid  radio  programs  of  freead. 
vertising,  was  this  week  characterized  a 
"all  bluff,”  when  taken  by  P'ditor  &  p>;|. 
LISHER  to  Carl  Helm,  a  New  York  nets, 
paper  attorney. 

"  A  newspaiXT  has  every  right  to  pie 
sent  its  radio  programs  as  it  pleases,  aac 
it  most  certainly  is  not  an  ‘infringenitt: 
of  copyright’  to  omit  a  copyright  name 
he  said. 

“Copyright  law  provides  against  use  b; 
another  party  of  a  copyright  name  at 
does  not  apply  to  omission  of  that  name' 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation  is  urging  all  members  tokee 
advertising  matter  out  of  their  radr 
programs. 

This  has  been  followed  out  by  ma- 
metropolitan  newspapers. 


MIAMI  HERALD 


Wilmington  train  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  They  w’ere  not  profitable  with¬ 
out  newspaper  patronage.  .Another  In¬ 
quirer  route  runs  down  as  far  as  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.  J.,  covering  all  intermediate 
points.  This  has  be'en  in  operation  only 
a  short  while. 

"We  have  had  less  trouble  than  we  ever 
had  before  since  we  began  our  automobile 
routes,”  Mr.  A'oung  said.  “There  are 
fewer  bundles  missing  when  delivered  by 
automobile  than  by  train.  On  the  rail¬ 
road  bundles  were  often  not  properly 
sorted  by  baggage  men  and  were  carried 
beyond  their  destination.  The  truck  so 
far  has  proved  more  reliable. 

".An  automobile  delivery  system  is  also 
obviously  advantageous  in  the  event  of 
a  big  news  story.  If  big  news  breaks  at 


DOUBLED  ITS  FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING  LAST  YEAR 


by  motor  to  points  south  to  Wilmington,  an  inopportune  time  for  the  delivery  room. 
Del.,  .and  west  to  Paoli.  formerly  covered  shipments  can  be  held  up  until  the  story 
by  train.  Effective  March  13,  two  bag-  is  in  type  and  through  the  presses.  There 
gage  cars  were  ordered  off  a  Philadelphia-  are  no  train  timetables  to  beat.” 


The  investment  population  of  Miami  each 
year  converts  a  portion  of  its  profits  into 
conservative  securities  or  negotiable  collat' 
eral.  Investment  houses  and  banks  realized 
this  last  year. 

Knowing  The  Herald  to  be  Miami’s  home 
paper,  they  doubled  their  advertising  over 
the  previous  year.  The  record  is: 


1925,  financial  lineage,  790,944 
1924,  financial  lineage,  396,830 
Gain(99-|-%)  394,114 

1925  second  paper 


carried  .  .  .  lineage,  603,960 
Herald 


lead 


186,984 


^/le  Miami  Herald 


‘Florida’s  Most  Important  Newspaper’' 

FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 
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(7^  HERE  are  13.000  men  and  women  in  Richmond  employed  in 
making  millions  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  and  huge  quantities  of 
smoking  tobacco — probably  the  very  kind  you  smoke. 

These  people  are  employed  steadily  every  day  of  the  year.  For  no 
matter  how  high  prices  may  soar,  nor  what  the  condition  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs — men  continue  to  buy  their  tobacco. 

This  means  that  this  great  army  of  regularly  employed  men  and 
women  are  always  earning  money  with  which  to  buy  the  luxuries 
and  necessities  of  life.  They  are  always  BUYERS. 

That  is  true  of  every  phase  of  business  in  Richmond.  So  diversified 
and  many  are  the  city’s  industries  that  its  citizens  never  suffer  to 
any  great  extent  from  business  depression.  And  because  living 
expenses  are  low  (Richmond  is  the  second  lowest  city  in  the  U.  S.) 
Richmonders  have  money  to  spend  for  luxuries. 

And  The  Richmond  News  Leader  is  the  one  medium  which  goes  into 
all  the  homes  of  Richmond,  into  the  hands  of  all  these  buyers — the 
potential  customers  for  your  products.  The  News  Leader  is  the 
home  paper — seen  and  read  by  the  earners  of  Richmond. 


National  Repreieniutivvs : 

KELLY  SMITH  COMPANY 


Marbridge  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Waterman  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Atlantic  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tribune  Tower 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Richmond  Is  One 
of  the  Great  Tobacco 
Markets  of  the  World 

Here  are  made: 

Fatima  Cigarettes 
Chesterfield  Cigarettes 
John  Jr.  Cigars 
Edgeworth  Tobacco 
Old  Virginia  Cheroots 
and  other  brands. 

It  is  also  a  great 
Leaf  Tobacco  Market 

Richmond  is  a  Steady, 
Permanent,  Non-Fluctuat¬ 
ing  Market 


KI'.OUtiH,  Atlanta,  (la. 


Advertise  to  — a 

Richmond  in  j^ichmond 

NEWS  LEADER 

Coders  fitcfimonri  jQtke  a 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  20,  192b 


FIRST  ARCTIC  NEWS  STORY  TO  BREAK 
WHEN  WILKINS  FLIES  NEXT  WEEK 

Earp  Rushed  to  Alaska  to  Replace  Hutchinson,  Correspondent 
of  N.A.N.A.  Killed  hy  Airplane  Propeller — Maj. 
Pickering  Warns  Against  Lifting  Report 


feature  have  been  damaged  seriously  by  polar  flight,  as  well  as  those  in  a  mn^ 
over-zealous  staff  men  who  do  not  under-  of  other  features  that  will  yield  sm 
stand  the  serious  legal  complications  to  news  of  great  importance.  The  Alliaac, 
which  they  open  themselves  by  lifting,  realizes,  however,  that  this  news  «  j 
or  rewriting  facts  lifted  from  a  story  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  and  be. 
competitor  has  bought,  paid  for  and  pro-  cause  of  this  public  interest  has  agreed  to 
tect^.  furnish  news  bulletins  of  the  Wilki* 


“1  am  assured  by  authoritative  legal  flight  to  press  associations.  Two  prea 
counsel  that  the  owner  of  news  rights  associations  have  arranged  to  r«ai» 
is  now  better  protected  than  at  any  time  these  bulletins.  Otherwise  all  newspaper 
in  the  history  of  American  journalism,  material  emanating  from  the  expeditwn  # 


UIRST  big  arctic  exploration  news  of  Charles  L.  Hutchinson.  The  N.  A.  N.  ^"e  history  of  American  journalism,  material  emanating  from  the  expeditioo  j, 
this  year  is  expected  to  come  out  of  A.,  through  its  Erie  member,  the  Times.  (a)  under  the  the  property  of  the  member  papers  of 

Alaska  between  March  21  and  March  is  paying  the  parents’  transportation  to  copyrightable  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alii- 

23  when  two  Seattle  where  the  remains  are  being  sent  material  and  (b)  under  the  lavv  of  unfair  anc^  . 

—  -  Fokker  airplanes  from  Alaska.  Young  Hutchinson  was  fompetition,  where  the  matter  in  question  The  Supreme  (^urt  decision  bvinj 

of  the  Detroit  unmarried.  In  1921  he  join^  the  staff  of  copyrightable,  such  as  straight  established  definitely  that  _  news  righp 

Arctic  Expedi-  the  Detroit  News  and  was  its  Lansing  ..  ,  .  ,  ^  ^  ^  protect^  by  law,  it  will  be  ». 

tion  led  by  Capt.  correspiondent  for  two  sessions.  He  .  question  of  copyright  protecUon  teresting  to  see  how  much  further  Amer. 

Geo’rge  H  Wil-  wrote  the  only  inside  story  of  the  House  o*’  genera  ly  understood.  But  ican  courts  will  carry  the  principle  of 

L-;«e  ...Ill  of  TTaviH  rmhlicheH  in  the  new^naners  prot^tion  Under  the  law  of  Unfair  com-  protection  to  the  owners  of  news.  What. 


kins,  will  attempt  of  David  published  in  the  newspapers.  ^  ^  ,  a-.  .  •  t  •  ,  .  ,  .  ■  -‘■ 

to  fly  from  Fair-  Earp,  who  succeeds  Hutchinson,  was  petition  dws  not  seem  to  be.  The  chief  ever  such  action  may  be  it  will  be  be*, 
banks  Alaska  to  born  in  Weston,  Ore.,  44  years  ago,  and  misunderstanding  of  the  copyright  law  hcial  to  Ameriran  journalism  as  a  whole. 
Point  Barrow,  a  is  married  and  has  one  daughter  .  He  seems  to  concern  h^  much  copyrighted  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  further 
distance  of  500  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for  about  material  may  be  used  without  infringing  decisions  from  American  courts  wffl 
miles  over  tl^  26  years,  most  of  that  time  with  metro-  upon  the  owners  copyright.  In  a  fair^  emphasize  the  fact  that  news  rights  are 
Fndicott  Moun-  politan  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  rwent  case,  it  was  seriously  contend^  egal  property  and  protectable  under  tl* 

tains  ^d  Southwest  states.  He  is  also  a  con-  ^he  fact  that  the  infringing  article  law.  No  honest  newspaper  man  ^ 

From  Point  tributor  to  fiction  magazines  and  is  cc^  was  only  one-tenth  of  the  copyrighted  quarrel  with  that.” 

Harrow,  clvt.  author  with  Gen.  C  B.  Blethen  of  publication  was  sufficient  to  deprive  the  - 

Will,;.;  “War’.  End  ”  a  serial  Healinir  with  war  of  ^uy  redress.  But  the  plea  that  _ _ 


Palmer  Hutchinson 


Wilkins  plans  to 


fly  north,  seeking  the  future  and  stressing  military  prepar- 
uiidiscovered  land  believed  to  exist  be-  edness. 

tween  the  Alaskan  coast  and  the  pole.  Rossman,  in  addition  to  writing  news 


War’s  End,”  a  serial  dealing  with  war  of  ^"y  .'^^“rps.  cut  me  p  ea  tnat 

he  future  and  stressing  military  prepar-  transgression  was  such  a  little  one 
®  j  F  impress  the  Court  in  the  least. 


“.Another  misconception  is  that  by 
crediting  the  source  from  which  the  ma- 


ducer  of  “Kivalina  of  the  Icelands,”  an 


Exclusive  news  rights  of  this  expedi-  arctic  motion  picture  now  being  shown  in  ^  Protestant  ministers  ot  Portland,  0:^ 

tion  has  been  obtained  by  the  North  this  country.  He  traveled  30,000  miles  ‘insl  ^ I'  «  planning  to  institute  a  course  i 

Amoricnn  Mpwsns..w.r  Aiiia..,.  alonff  the  Alaskan  coast  line  in  1922.  Odense  worse  because  it  gives  the  ini-  journalism  for  the  information  of  then 


MINISTERS  TO  STUDY  NEWS 

Portland  Divines  Plan  to  Take  Count 
Through  U.  of  Oregon 

Protestant  ministers  of  Portland,  0:^ 
are  planning  to  institute  a  course  in 


.American  Newspaper  Alliance,  but  Maj.  along  the  Ala 
I»ring  Pickering,  general  manager,  this  1923,  and  1924. 
week  informed 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the 
United  Press  and 
the  .Associated 
Press  to  supply 
them  daily  news 
bulletins,  when 
the  story  actually 
begins.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Ser¬ 
vice  will  cover 
for  itself. 

The  expedi- 
..  «■  1  mailer  oi  esi; 

atalitr  Al'a  r  c  h  c-  L.  Ease  ..ews  rights  a 

ItwLn  Palmed 

Hutchinson,  28.  of  the  Detroit  A'crtvs,  sent  .f.' 
to  cover  the  expedition,  was  struck  and  Ine  -North 


along  the  Alaskan  coast  line  in  1922,  .  - -u  •  r  ■  iT  j  u  •  '  ■ - ...  .  .  .  .’  ■;  — 

1923  and  1924.  pression  that  the  infringer  had  been  given  members.  They  take  the  position  that  tk 

-  authority  to  print  extracts  from  the  clergymen  are  so  greatly  interested  in 

copyrighted  article.  newspapers  that  they  should  have  an  is- 

The  question  of  news  rights  and  their  “The  protection  of  news  is  more  as-  telligent  comprehension  of  the  manner  in 
protection  is  becoming  more  sharply  de-  sured  than  ever  before  by  the  United  which  newspapers  are  prepared  aa! 
lined  in  American  journalism  but  a  great  States  Supreme  Court’s  decision  a  few  edited. 

many  publishers,  editors  and  reporters  years  ^  ago  upholding  the  .Associated  The  Portland  Council  of  Churches  hai 
still  have  a  very  hazy  idea  how  far  they  Press’  contention  that  news  gathered  by  taken  the  initiative  in  the  movement  and 
can  go  legally  in  printing  unauthorized  it  should  be  protected  against  rival  or-  has  asked  the  University  of  Oregon 


The  question  of  news  rights  and  their 


The  Portland  Council  of  Churches  hai 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  movement  and 
has  asked  the  University  of  Oregon 


matter,  Major  Pickering  said  in  a  state-  ganizations  until  its  commercial  value  as  through  its  extension  division  in  Portland, 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  this  week,  news  to  all  of  the  A.  P.  members  has  to  provide  the  course  of  study,  which 


“Like  most  editors,”  Major  Pickering  passed  away. 


.said,  “I  had  a  generally  adequate  idea  of 
the  copyright  law,  and  I  have  been  sur- 


will  begin  next  fall.  In  order  to  assure 
“The  North  .American  Newspaper  .Al-  the  success  of  the  enterprise  at  least  2i 
liance  has  purchased  the  news  rights  to  clergymen  must  register  and  it  is  «■ 
the  Detroit  .Arctic  Expedition’s  trans-  pected  that  this  number  will  be  exceeded 


prised  to  learn  how  far  we  have  pro-  the  Detroit  .Arctic  Expedition’s  trans¬ 
gressed  legally  the  last  few  years  in  the 
matter  of  establishing  what  constitutes 
news  rights  and  methods  of  protecting  I 

these  rights  from  unscrupulous  competi-  I  _ _ _ _ _ 


The  North  -American  NewsjKiper  .Al- 


instantlv  killed  bv  a  propeller  of  the  handles  exclusive  features  only. 

Wilkins  plane,  the  “Detroiter.”  (wmerally  these  features  yield  news 

.Arrangements  to  replace  Hutchinson  stones  of  the  first  order.  These  features 
were  m.ade  by  Maj.  Pickering  over  long  always  copyrighted  but  in  spite  of 
distance  telephone  from  New  York  to  ‘l}>s  ‘he  Alliance  has  suffered  from 
Seattle  Friday  night.  -March  12.  A  boat  P'racy  in  ‘he  past.  Now  that  the  .Al- 
left  for  Alaska'  hance  has  100  members  throughout  the 
■  „gxt  morning,  world,  among  them  an  important  news- 

and  Frederick  l!  paper  in  virtually  every  country,  the 
I'arp  reporter  of  oi’t’d  absolute  protection  has  become 
the  Seattle  Times  imperative. 

staff,  was  given  “L’pon  going  into  the  question  thor- 
onlv  a  few  hours’  oughly  I  found  that  in  England  news 
notice  to  catch  it,  rights  are  more  generally  understood  and 
,  in  order  to  arrive  respected  than  in  the  United  States  and 
1  at  Fairbanks  be-  some  European  countries.  No  self- 
'  fore  March  21,  respecting  newspaper  in  any  country  will 
1  to  fly  in  one  of  deliberately  steal  news ;  but  owners  of 
the  expedition’s  news  rights  who  have  spent  much  money, 
airplanes.  ingenuity  and  time  developing  a  news 

.\lrefady  send¬ 
ing  news  of  the 
Earlr  Rn«.M.^N  Detroit  Arctic 

Expedition  to  • 

this  country  from  Alaska  is  Earle  Ross-  llVO 

man,  who  this  week  was  traveling  from  ^ 

I'airbanks  to  Point  Barrow  by  dog  sled. 

Hutchinson  was  bom  in  Erie,  Pa.  He  m-«.rtWAT^ 
was  the  onlv  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  110 WS“I0ailir0S 
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They  Are  Great  Maehines 

These  Continuous  Composition  Linotypes 


MODEL  25 

Tii'o  Standard  Main  Magazines 
Inter  chan  gealdv  nitii  Other  LinotyiM^s 

Continmnis  Camimsllian  front 
Hoth  Mnanzinex 


MODEL  26 

Tivo  Standard  Main  Magazines 
7  ICO  Standard  Auxiliary  Magazines 
Interchangeable  nith  Other  Linotyin’s 

Continuous  Composition  from 
All  Magazines 

All  Magazines  Oiwrated  from  One 
Pouer-dri ten  Keyboard 

[Can  l>e  supplied  to  cast  either  1 
30  or  42  pica  maximum  measure  J 


Let’s  let  some  users  tell  you  what  the 
Continuous  Composition  Models  25 
and  26  Linotypes  have  done  for  them: 

“Operators  of  Model  25  have  materially  increased 
their  averages.” 

“More  flexible  than  a  type  cabinet.” 

“Our  news  ctpiipment  is  now  made  up  of  Model 
25’s  only.” 

“A  wonderful  help  in  satisfying  customers.” 

“Onr  labor  expense  is  cut  in  half.”  (Referring  to 
ad  composition.) 

“Producing  type  on  hoth  morning  and  afternoon 
editions  on  a  basis  of  cost  lower  than  any  figure 
I  have  prcvioiislv  experienced.” 

“Actually  cut  our  machine  production  cost  nine¬ 
teen  per  cent.” 

“Nothing  will  ccpial  Alodel  26  for  heads  and 
straight  matter.” 

TRADE  LI  N  OT  YPE 

AIERQENTilALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Brooklyn,  JSetv  York 
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NEW  ORLEANS 
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Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  Bodoni  Series,  tvith  the  exception  of  the  hand-set  title  line 
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EDNA  FERBER 


MARGARET  KENNEDY 


LOUIS  BROMFIEID 


P.  C  WREN 


BEST  SERIAL  FICTION 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


We  seek  the  patronage  of  editors  who  select  their  serial 
fiction  for  quality  as  well  as  plot.  Our  novels  and  short 
stories  are  of  the  sort  which  a  newspaper  is  proud  to  give 
its  readers.  More  than  loo  novelists  are  represented. 

The  D.  P.  Syndicate’s  Annual  Fiction  Contract,  prcK 
viding  for  a  minimum  number  of  novels  at  a  most  reasonable 
price,  with  additional  serial  stories  optional  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  is  held  by  many  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Every  book  of  fiction  on  our  list  is  available  to  the  con' 
tract  holders.  We  represent,  in  the  distribution  of  these 
serial  rights,  the  four  publishing  houses  of  Dodd,  Mead 
Co. ;  Doubleday,  Page  6^  Co  ;  Little,  Brown  6?  Co.,  and 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Further  information  will  be  promptly  furnished  in 
response  to  a  telegram  or  letter. 


HAROLD  MirORATR 


W.  McL.  BAINE 
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Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


HONORE  W1LL8IE 
MORROW 


HARRIET  COMSTOCK 
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HENRY 

FORD’S 

NEW  BOOK 


Newspapers  of  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Australasia  have  bought  the  serial  rights, 
because  — 


“What  Ford  Says  Is  News” 


Areas  in  which  all  rights 

have  been  sold 

STATES 

CITIES 

Maine 

New  York 

New  Hampshire 

Chicago 

Vermont 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island 

Cleveland 

Connecticut 

Pittsburgh 

New  Jersey 

San  Francisco 

Pennsylvania 

Los  Angeles 

Maryland 

Detroit 

Michigan 

Kansas  City 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

California 

Baltimore 

Seattle 

FOREIGN  LANDS 

Memphis 

England 

Atlanta 

Scotland 

Syracuse 

Ireland 

Rochester 

France 

San  Antonio 

Holland 

Albany 

Australia 

Oakland 

New  Zealand 

Hamilton 

{ 

The  newspaper  publication  of  Mr.  Ford's  book  will 
begin  April  i8,  1926.  There  are  about  100,000  words, 
in  more  than  20  chapters.  Release  terms:  Daily  instah 
ments,  four  chapters  in  the  first  week,  three  chapters 
each  week  thereafter.  (A  number  of  editors  have  elected 
to  publish  only  weekly  instalments,  continuing  for 
twenty  weeks  or  longer.  Publication  in  book  form  by 
Doubleday,  Page  6?  Co.  is  fi.xed  for  June  11.) 

As  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Ford  chose  Samuel 
Crowther,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  and 
historians  of  this  generation.  They  have  worked  together 
for  many  months,  and  the  result  is  an  epoch-making 
discussion  of  business,  labor,  profits,  manners  and  customs, 
politics,  railroading,  farm  problems,  aviation,  trends  of 
trade  and  commerce,  human  relations,  and  the  growing 
evidence  that  today’s  achievements  are  leading  to  a 
happier  future  for  the  race. 

Rights  in  open  territories  may  be  obtained  by  wire. 

D.  P.  SYNDICATE 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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E  D  I 

EDWARD  WYLLIS  SCRIPPS 

SEARCH  the  world  and  you  will  not  find  another 
even  remotely  resembling  the  character  of  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Scripps.  Journalism  never  saw  his  like. 

He  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  intellects  of  any 
calling  in  this  age. 

Probably  fewer  than  a  hundred  newspaper  men  can 
claim  knowledge  through  intimate  personal  contact  of 
his  nature,  philosophy  and  startling  range  of  activities. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  command  of 
his  organization,  his  associates  saw  a  man  who  stood 
perhaps  six  feet  two  or  three  inches  tall.  His  body 
was  well-knit,  shoulders  broad,  arms  and  legs  long, 
hands  big,  brow  high  and  square.  For  years  his  sight 
had  been  threatened,  and  one  eye  was  badly  crossed. 

But  his  glances  pierced.  His  red-grey  moustache  and 
beard  might  be  neatly  trimmed  or  shaggy,  depending 
upon  moods.  His  flushed  face  was  invariably  ani¬ 
mated,  registering  rapid  play  of  emotions — it  could 
■l)eam  like  the  noonday  sun,  threaten  like  thunder 
clouds,  but  it  never  was  blank.  His  walk  was  rapid 
and  decisive.  He  swung  his  arms.  He  radiated  vig¬ 
orous  action.  His  voice  was  iisualh'  gentle;  this 
writer  has  seen  him  in  a  towering  rage,  with  unpleas- 
■int  voice. 

He  wore  immaculate  linen,  usually  striped  with  blue, 
ilowing  coat,  trouser  legs  tucked  in  soft-top  boots, 
visored  cap  surmounted  by  goggles.  .\  large  gold 
button  studded  the  shirt  hosom.  Bell-hops  in  the  Wal- 
(lorf-.\storia  had  a  hig  laugh  when  Scripjw  strode 
through  Peacock  Alley  one  day  years  ago.  He  was 
not  recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  richest  nieu 
on  another  occasion,  witnessed  by  this  writer,  when 
he  called  at  the  Coronado  Beach  Hotel  in  San  Diego 
to  invite  the  admirals  of  I-ivans'  fleet  to  luncheon  in 
celebration  of  their  famous  cruise  around  the  Horn  in 
Roosevelt’s  day.  He  dressed  for  comfort  and  utility, 
unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  bell-hops  and  resort  rock¬ 
ing  chair  brigades.  His  was  a  figure,  however,  that 
stopped  a  discriminating  ihtsou  on  the  street  and 
caused  inquiry. 

.\cquaintance  with  Edward  \V.  .Scripps  was  one  of 
the  rare  experiences  of  life,  thrilling  for  a  kindred 
spirit.  His  extraordinary  versatility,  information, 
candor,  penetrating  wisdom,  gave  him  special  meaning 
for  each  jK-rson  coming  into  his  presence,  (hie  might 
love  or  dislike  him — negati\e  reaction  would  be  im- 
imssible.  He  kept  his  mind  free  on  all  subjects.  He 
wore  no  tags.  He  saw  far  into  siiace.  I’redi-posed 
to  what  the  world  regards  as  “extreme”  liberalism,  or 
what  might  be  better  termed  in  .\merica  as  “old- 
fashioned  democracy,”  he  remained. a  consummate  in¬ 
dividualist,  unclaimed  by  an>'  “ism.”  The  great 
human  surges  for  social  and  iKilitical  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working  masses  deeply  stirred 
his  soul.  The,  passionate  leaders  of  successive  reform 
movements  often  found  their  way  to  his  doorstep.  He 
would  sit  all  night  in  such  council  and  often  lent  sub¬ 
stantial  aid,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  basic  fact 
in  his  philosophy  that  there  could  be  no  sudden  cure 
for  general  social  and  economic  wrongs,  no  abrupt 
reform,  excejit  through  revolution  which  paid  too  high 
a  price — that  hope  lay  in  painfully  slow  evolutionary- 
process,  mainly  supported  by  education. 

This  writer  knew  of  a  great  hanker  who  revised 
his  economic  theories  after  accidentally  meeting  and 
talking  with  .Scripps  years  ago.  Scripps  was  an  expert 
farmer,  road  builder  and  forester.  .A  wild-eyed  “radical” 
might  learn  from  him  what  his  radicalism  was  all 
about.  Indeed,  many  did.  .A  boy  could  go  to  him 
and  Come  away  with  new  and  sound  life  ambitions.  .\ 
girl  would  find  spiritual  refreshment  in  his  company. 
He  was  I'lie  of  the  best  informed  biologists.  He 
patronized  scientific  investigations.  This  writer  never 
knew  him  to  <Iiscuss  religion.  He  could  talk  of  paint¬ 
ing.  sculpture,  literature,  many  of  the  sciences,  business, 
politic.'  and  even  some  of  thil;  crafts  on  comfortable 
terni'  hi  understanding  with  their  exjiert  practitioners. 

He  was  not  [pretentious,  not  positive,  but  very  argu¬ 
mentative  aiul  scorned  superficiality. 

In  journali'-m  this  man  was  successful  in  every  de- 
partntent.  In.  the  broad  and  true  sense  the  world-wide 
ramilicatippiis  of  his  organizations,  all  now  immensely 
prpptitahle.  '[prang  fnpin  his  creative  mind.  He  built 
fnpin  the  ground.  He  had  no  equal  for  organizing 
geniu'.  I’ulpli'her  economics  were  to  Scripps  an  open 
book,  indeed  he  established  a  code  of  business  prin¬ 
ciples  which  has  long  stood  like  a  steel  bridge.  He 
is  (Hie  of  the  few  men  whose  devotion  to  a  mission 


I  A  L 


he  did  not  express  appreciation  of  work  well  doJ 
he’d  fairly  grasp  an  able  successful  boy  to 
But  he  despised  failure  and  futile  excuses. 

“How  old  are  you?’’  he  would  ask. 

“I  am  twenty-eight.” 

“Look  out — ^you  have  only  12  years  left,”  he  rj 
reply.  “A  man  who  has  not  touched  his  ambitl!7 
40  is  lost.” 


He  that  rebnketh  a  man,  afterwards  shall  find 
more  favour  than  he  that  flattereth  with  the 
tongue. — Proverbs,  XXVIII;  23. 


was  so  intense  that  he  planned  its  self-perpetuation. 

Again,  there  are  today  few  editors  who  rank  in 
his  class  for  spirited  enterprise,  intuitive  sense  of 
what  people  want  and  do  not  want  to  read,  independ¬ 
ence  and  blind  courage  to  back  it  to  the  limit,  rules 
of  conduct,  free  play  of  the  force  of  printer’s  ink. 
He  created  a  new  editorial  science  and  founded  a 
school.  He  could  write  a  masterful  article,  though 
his  huge  volume  of  “disquisitions”  were  written  only 
to  influence  other  writers,  never  for  print.  Circula¬ 
tion,  accounting,  advertising,  illustration,  promotion, 
newspaper  mechanics,  financing,  all  the  legal  lore 
and  every  important  administrative  question  in  news- 
paperdom  had  at  some  time  challenged  his  interest 
and  Mr.  Scripps  had  written  for  his  subordinates 
suggestions  and,  sometimes  rules,  to  govern  every 
phase  of  the  business,  each  based  upon  principles  locat¬ 
ed  by  process  of  analysis.  His  thousands  of  letters  have 
in  recent  years  been  collated  and  catalogued  as  guide 
posts  for  future  generations  of  executives  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  organization  he  founded. 

These,  however,  to  his  |)ersonal  acquaintances  and 
associates,  are  the  trivial  facts  concerning  E.  W. 
Scripps.  Five  minutes  in  his  electric  presence  and 
an  open  mind,  a  responsive  heart  would  be  surging 
with  emotions.  He  was  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood, 
of  vaulting  spirit,  terrible  energy,  imagination  that 
swept  the  skies.  The  business  of  living  was  his  great 
concern.  He  was  drama  and  made  you  love  and  hate. 
He  went  down  into  your  soul.  He  challenged  your 
[Kjwer  to  divine  the  truth  and  give  things  their  proper 
names.  Xo  illusions,  no  dream  castles,  no  slippery 
yessing,  no  false  and  mockish  courtesy  to  cover  un¬ 
pleasant  fact  nor  slop[)y  sophistry  to  cushion  the 
hy|)ocritc.  no  bunk  in  F'.  \\'.  .'scri|)ps’  ample  world. 

I  Ic  dealt  in  realities.  The  naked  truth  was  what  he 
wanted.  Ordinary  masks  did  not  fool  him.  He 
might  be  “taken  in”  through  sympathy,  but  never 
through  master  dominance  of  mind.  He  abhorred 
|)etty  meanness  and  hated  tyranny,  but  his  hate  was 
never  of  persons.  Indeed  he  could  find  excuses  for 
almost  any  devil. 

Lincoln  Steffens,  who  knew  him  well,  wrote  an 
exact  characterization  in  these  plain  words :  “He  is 
onto  himself  and  the  world,  plays  the  game  and  de¬ 
spises  it.  He  is  sincere  and  not  cyiTical.  .  .  .  Rough, 
almost  ruthless  force,  but  restrained  by  clear,  even 
shrewd  insight ;  an  executive,  capable  of  fierce  action, 
restrained  by  the  observation  that  a  doer  must  not 
do  too  many  things  himself,  but  use  his  will  to  make 
others  do  them.” 

In  his  personal  life  Scripps  was  l)Oth  saint  and 
sinner.  In  the  ordinary  social  contacts  he  had  the 
bearing  of  a  courtly  gentleman.  He  was  a  delightful 
host.  He  loved  his  family  with  passionate  intensity. 
His  devotion  to  his  sister  Ellen  was  an  idyl  through 
more  than  a  half  century.  Wealth  never  clouded  his 
vision  nor  cramped  his  natural  style.  He  was  saintly 
because  he  was  for  the  under-dog,  from  his  palace 
comprehending,  indeed  pulsating  with  the  pathetic 
yearnings  and  futile  strife  of  submerged  people  in 
their  tenements.  His  direct-language  editorial  cham¬ 
pionship  of  broad  freedom,  equality  of  opportunity, 
honest  and  progressive  government,  better  lives  for 
the  many,  damning  all  obstacles,  was  from  the  heart 
— sincere — the  man  in  action.  Many  newspaper 
people  think  that  Scripps  exploited  youth,  hiring  boys 
at  starvation  pay  to  edit  and  manage  newspapers. 
Truth  is,  he  was  the  one  publisher  in  the  world 
who  established  for  his  employes  a  rational,  equitable 
profit-sharing  system,  through  which  many  young 
men  have  even  now  become  rich.  The  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  his  concern  is  today  theirs,  not  his  heirs’. 
Never  has  there  been  a  man  who  so  valued  loyal, 
efficient  employee  service.  It  is  a  libel  to  say  that 


“Well,  boy,  you  stirred  things  up  out  there  dis 
you?”  he’d  say  to  another  pilgrim  to  the  rae 
“Look  out,  they  will  punish  you  for  this!  \ 
don’t  play  martyr— there’s  nothing  in  it 
them  put  you  in  jail.  Win  your  cause,  if  von  a 
but  don’t  get  hurt.  I  am  with  you  heart  ^  j* 
and  for  all  I  am  worth,  but  don’t  play  the  fooL  j, 
away  if  you  have  to,  and  fight  again  some  other  4? 

But  Mr.  Scripps  fought  his  own  battles  thr-a 
to  a  finish ;  he  feared  no  man. 

Saint  and  sinner!  Sinner  against  himself 
roaring  engine  required  stimulation.  But  when  sta 
lants  interfered  with  health  they  were  cut  of  i 
single  day.  At  times  the  old  man  would  be  quitscJ 
reading  or  being  read  to  for  days.  Then  would^ 
another  burst  of  activity.  He  would  seize  a  prAa 
and  thrash  it  out,  working  all  day  and  half  the  rj 
in  his  little  office,  burning  40  or  SO  cigars.  (>, 
would  dash  off  in  a  motor  car  and  take  comnaali 
a  gang  of  laborers  constructing  a  road  over: 
sands  or  on  the  sides  of  the  canyons  of  Ini;n 
Valley. 

-Anything  tiew  and  interesting,  any  pioneering  er-* 
prise,  intrigued  his  fancy.  His  magnificent  Cali:~ 
estate,  with  Spanish  castle,  was  built  on  an  oasis  i 
the  desert.  Every  newspaper  venture  was  pioneria 
The  principles  laid  down  at  Cleveland  when  he  ei. 
lished  the  Press,  nearly  SO  years  ago,  applied  toj 
his  enterprises:  (1)  Price  within  the  reach  oij 
citizen;  (2)  brevity,  easy  reading  in  direct  t:- 
(3).  fearless  democratic  independence,  guarantoi  :i 
self-financing;  (4)  spirited  enterprise  and ---s 
service  to  readers;  (5)  championship  of  w-_i 
causes,  particularly  those  of  the  unp'-ivileged  r:-- 
(6)  economical  administration,  cutting  the  clolii- 
fit,  making  a  profit  in  small  things  until  it  wasp  - 
to  make  a  profit  on  a  large  scale;  (7)  profit  s::- 
with  editorial  and  business  employees  on  a  systea: 
which  they  were  able  to  accumulate  interests  ; 
drawing  moderate  fixed  salaries. 

The  tir.st  name  of  the  Cleveland,  or  mother  : 
was  “Penny  Press,”  competing  in  its  day  with 
cent  blanket  sheets.  Scripps’  editors  used  to  : 
the  items  on  each  [lagc :  00  might  be  a  good  a.er.. 
The  old  man  fired  an  important  editor  once 
he  took  a  full  column  to  tell  a  few  facts.  H«  ■ 
a  stickler  for  legibility.  Pages  would  be  r  -• 
to  tell  the  stories  of  Scripps’  crus.ading.  His  p.  " 
led  thousands  of  popular  movements.  Few 
what  a  power  his  organization  has  been  in  the 
of  the  nation  during  the  past  generation.  A  lai-: 
once  asked  Scripps  for  an  infallible  rule  for;:: 
able  publishing,  and  he  instantly  replied:  "SKKj 
less  than  you  take  in.” 

Mr.  Scripps  once  startled  this  writer  by 
“I  am  374  years  old”  and  explained  that  every ' 
existence  of  each  of  his  newspaper  properties  :r' 
sented  a  year  of  life  for  him.  Truth  was.  he*# 
boy  that  never  grew  up,  if  enthusiastic  interet 
life  and  its  affairs  is  an  accurate  measure  of  age 

One  does  not  attempt  to  describe  in  intricate  ci 
the  winding  Alps,  count  the  stitches  in  Gobelin's 
estry,  find  the  brush  marks  in  the  Turner 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  interpret  through  late 
great  human  mind  or  a  spirit  which  was  as  inc 
the  winds  of  heaven. 

E.  \V.  Scripps  is  dead,  buried  at  sea  off  the 
of  Africa,  picturesque  ending  of  a  real-life  “ 
in  hundreds  of  essentials  more  novel  than 
Those  who  were  closely  associated  with  hi®  ■ 
stunned.  Without  him  life  cannot  be  the  same  _ 
went  to  sea  to  “play  dead”  and  give  the  “boT 
free  hand,  but  he  was  the  inspirational  fount  at  *■- 
all  were  drinking.  He  said  that  he  had  bdl! 
organization  which  would  stand  for  generatioc' 
cause  it  rested  uimdu  pillars  of  principle. 
true.  And  the  fiery  stuff  that  E.  W.  Scripps 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  aspiring  youths’ 
surrounded  him  will  be  potent  for  centuries,  P 
on  and  on,  finally  to  crystallize  as  one  of  the® 
legends  of  the  pioneers  of  freedom. — M.  E.  P 
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yXACE  F.  SCUDDER,  publisher 
'«•!  dcisB'of  it  Newark  (N.  J.)  Netvs,  has 
'  his  jri  1*01  elected  president  of  the  Newark 
which  was  opened  to  the  public 
K^6.  He  was  a  heavy  contributor 
Mnscu"'  *  building  fund. 

’  he  r  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  of  the  New 
inibiti«»i  Fff<iW  Tribune,  Iwve  gone  to  Palm 
with  their  family  to  stay 


bere,(iiiJ 

the  nd 

iis!  XJ 


^  Don’t  I  of  Europe 

Rober  R.  McCormick,  editor  of 
Clicago  Tribune,  has  bought  the 
and  stone  residence  at  1519  Astor 
Chicago,  and  after  remodeling  it 
iinlf>  it  his  town  home. 

A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
rtw  and  president  of  the  Tribune 
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E.  P- 


Kb  with  their  family  to  stay  until 
5Kond  week  in  .April. 

,ycior  Murdock,  editor  of  the  Wichita 
^arrived  in  New  York  this  week  on 
Conte  Biancamano  from  a  five-months’  States  to  edit 


the  night  police  run  for  the  Toledo  Blade. 

Hugh  M.  Hutton,  illustrator,  has 
joined  the  art  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press.  The  staff  has  been 
newly  organized  with  .A.  L,  Wilhelm  in 
charge. 

Clurles  Nutter,  graduate  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  journalism  in  1924,  has 
bwn  promoted  to  city  editor  of  the  Falls 
City  (Neb.)  Doa/y  Journal. 

H.  B.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal  staff,  has  been  made 
feature  editor  of  that  newspaper. 

Miss  Doris  M.  Ricker,  reporter  for  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  has  been 
chosen  one  of  seven  girls  in  the  United 
special  edition  of 


'4  home  after  a  two  weeks’  visit  in 
Qiington  and  New  York.  While  in 
fbmgion  they  were  guests  at  a  din- 
given  by  Postmaster  General  and 
Harry  S.  New  honoring  President 
Mrs.  Coolidge. 

W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Press,  who  has  been  in  Ottawa 
line  the  political  situation,  addressed 
Empire  Club  of  Toronto  on  March 
(in  fiome  impressions  of  Australia 
while  attending  the  Third  Imperial 
■  Conference. 

irge  F.  Milton,  editor  and  publisher 
Chattanooga  Xeuv,  has  been  visit- 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

fiber  Brown,  president  of  the  Chis- 
(Minn.)  Tribune-Herald  has  been 
■r  r!  postmaster  of  Chisholm. 

T.  Rollins,  owner  and  publisher  of 
Dvrham  (X.  C.)  Herald  was  enter- 
i  March  13  by  the  e.xecutive  staff  of 
j;nr  on  his  63rd  birthday  and  the 
::h  anniversary  of  his  ownership  of 
[apef. 

Z.  Mitchell,  publisher  of  the 
Ji  (Minn.)  Saitinel  has  been 
i!  a  memlier  of  the  governor  of 
■  •  a’s  crime  commission. 

■  1"  Lt.  Gov.  Frank  .A.  Day,  editor 
Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
tiled  as  a  candidate  for  the  state 


F.  KIcps,  editor  of  the  Batavia 
\.)  Times,  has  been  elected  chair- 
of  the  city’s  charter  revision  com- 
to  succeed  Mayor  Chas.  W.  'fart- 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

,^\LD  BYRNES,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Lyon  &  Healey,  Chi- 
^  has  joined  the  business  survey  staff 
Chicago  Tribune. 

-M.  Maxwell  has  retired  from 
advertising  staff  of  the  Vancoiwer 
.  Trorince,  to  form  the  Maxwell 
Ing  .Agency,  which  will  start  busi- 
on  .April  1  in  the  Shelly  Building, 

X.  Coghlan,  assistant  circulation 
1  (nmgstown^  (O.)  Telegram, 
wn  made  circulation  manager. 

'~c“,  advertising  representa- 

of  the  H'ichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  and 
Uaus,  are  narents  of  a  son,  Charles 

“  C.  Hiller,  formerly  advertising 
(Va.)  Post,  hzs 
^  Springfield  (Mo.)  Republican 
manager. 

cashier  of  the 
in.  L  Tribune,  has  returned 

a  honeymoon  trip  to  Bermuda. 


Every  GirPs,  National  Camp  Fire  Girls’ 
Magazine,  published  in  New  York. 

Charles  J.  Walsh,  court  reporter  for 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  resided  to  enter  the  real 
estate  business.  His  brother,  Robert  L. 
Walsh,  recently  made  a  similar  change, 
quitting  the  Bridgeport  Telegram. 

Merrick  Nason,  for  several  years  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  resigpied. 

Henry  M.  Propper,  labor  reporter.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  covering 
the  textile  strike  in  Passaic  for  his  paper. 

Harriette  Underhill,  motion  picture 
critic  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
returned  last  week  from  a  vacation  in 
Bermuda. 

Frank  Hunt,  who  recently  resigned  to 
enter  business,  has  rejoined  the  Toledo 
Blade  staff. 

Miss  Josephine  Maner,  club  editor, 
Jacksoniille  (Fla.)  Journal,  is  visiting 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deems  Taylor  in  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  former  music  critic  of  the 
.Vi’ti'  York  World. 

Forrest  Pollard,  state  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  is  seriously 
ill. 

.A.  L.  Bowen,  editorial  writer  for  the 
S'pringlield  (Ill.)  State  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  temporary  receiver  for  the 
Illinois  Bankers  Life  Association  of 
Monmouth. 

y.  K.  Richards,  Toledo  Blade  dramatic 
critic,  is  spending  two  weeks  in  New 
York. 

I'.mmett  Chesser  and  A1  Parker,  for¬ 
merly  reporters  on  the  Jacksotsi  ille  (Fla.) 
Journal,  have  joined  the  Baltimore  Naos. 

Leland  Bell  recently  joined  the  Toledo 
Blade  staff.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Chicago  Herald  &•  Examiner. 

Warner  Bates,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Express,  and  more  recently  head  of  the 
news  service  bearing  his  name,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
.Automobile  Association. 


Fkank  M.  KErrn 


Jl’R.ANK  M.  KEFFER,  the  newly 
^  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Editorial  Association,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ligonier, 
Pa.  His  entrance 
into  the  news¬ 
paper  field  was 
during  his  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the 
Tenth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Volunteer 
Infantry,  at 
which  time  he 
covered  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  campaign 
in  1898  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Lead¬ 
er. 

In  1911  he 
went  to  Califor¬ 
nia  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Fan  Nuys  (Cal.)  News,  in 
what  was  then  little  more  than  a  village, 
surrounded  by  a  47,00()-acre  gp'ain  field, 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Now  that  grain  field  is  an  agricultural 
and  residence  section,  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Los  -Angeles.  When  Keffer  came  to 
\’an  Nuys  the  town  had  a  population  of 
about  1()0.  while  today  it  has  10,000 
people.  The  Van  Nuys  News,  of  which 
Keffer  is  the  publisher,  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  the 
community. 

.Mr.  Keffer  has  built  up  one  of  the 
most  successful  semi-weekly  newspapers 
in  California  and  has  been  its  editor 
since  the  paper  was  founded.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  page  in  the  weekly  and 
^emi-\veekly  field. 

In  1920  Walter  Mendenhall,  formerly 
owner  and  miblisher  of  the  Burlington 
Junction  (Mo.)  Post,  became  assexiated 
with  Mr.  Keffer  as  a  half-owner  and 
business  manger  of  the  Van  Nuys  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Sidney  Sutherland,  from  copy  desk, 
Chicago  Tribune,  to  special  writer  for 
Liberty  magazine. 

Ro!>ert  E.  Coulson,  from  Buffalo 
Evening  Post,-  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Buffalo  Times. 

Ralph  Bennett,  from  Buffalo  Evening 
Po.st.  to  editorial  staff,  Niagara  Falls 
(  N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

J.  B.  Engle,  from  city  editor  of  the 
Pratt  (Kan.)  Daily  Tribune,  to  news 
editor,  Hutchinson  Herald. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

TAOCTOR  E.  A.  MATHIS  of  Berlin, 
^  Germany,  and  formerly  in  the  United 
Press  Bureau  there,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  in  charge  of  general  Continental 
service.  In  Washington  he  replaces 


JpERD  GOODFELLOW,  from  Toledo  Ferdinand  C.  M.  Jahn  who  has  been  re- 
Blade  staff,  to  Cleveland  Times.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

-A-  CUMMINGS,  formerly 
"ansRing  editor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
lOPs  re-appbinted  post- 

youtb  X  p  President  Coolidge. 

iries,  has  been  named  as- 

.f  the  (Wash.) 

niWrm  formerly  with  the 

I  Feho  of  Toledo,  is  covering 
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An  Independent,  Informal  Review 

Asked  to  teli  how  our  journal  differs  from  the  standard  maRa2ines,  we  reply; 
McNAUGHT'S  MONTHLY  is  willing  to  publish  the  truth  when  candid  statement 
of  facts  seems  a  bit  dangerous  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Large  circulations 
are  generally  secured  and  held  by  careful  avoidance  of  discussions  of  controversial 
matters  and  by  shunning  the  critical  note.  Our  review  is  published,  not  for  the  tender 
minded,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  get  at  things  as  they  really  are. 

Kvery  progressive  newspaper  man  should  read  McNAUGHT’S.  He  will  find  in  it 
frank  and  stimulating  discussions  of  political  and  historical  matters,  foreign  affairs, 
educational  and  moral  problems,  and  unfettered  reviews  of  books  and  plays. 


Send  $1.50  for  a  yearns  subscription 

McNAUGHTS  MONTHLY 

Time*  Building 


1475  Broadway 


New  York 


Earned  Reputation 

Why  do  so  many  news- 
papers,  in  cities  big  and 
little,  subscribe  to  Met' 
ropolitan  short  stories 
and  keep  on  printing 
them,  week  in  and  week 
out,  year  in  and  year  out? 

The  reason  is  that  read' 
ers  will  buy  newspapers 
containing  the  right  kind 
of  fiction. 


“T/ig  Metropolitan 
for  Fiction  ” 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  EUtr,  Jr.,  Central  Manager, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
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( CoiiliiiucJ  from  page  31) 
turned  to  the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Iterlin. 

Wayne  Weistiaar.  for  the  past  year 
witli  the  New  ^'ork  stall  of  tlie  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has'resisned  to  return  to  the 
fh's  Moines  Trihiiiie  where  he  was  for¬ 
merly  employed. 

.\llK-rto  Zalamea  of  Bogota,  Colonil)ia, 
formerly  a  translator  for  the  United 
Press  in  that  city,  has  joined  the  foreign 
staff  of  the  United  Press  itj  New  York. 

Frederick  K.  Abl)ott,  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  International  News  Service, 
arrived  in  this  country  this  week  on  a 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  mother  who 
is  seriously  ill. 

( denn  Babb,  of  the  cable  desk  of  the 
New  York  Assenriated  Press  office,  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  bureau 
.\pril  1,  to  take  charge  of  the  A.  P. 
Oriental  service.  Mr.  Babb  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  at  one  time 
-erved  on  the  Tokio  Japan  Advertiser. 

11.  .S.  Barker  has  beeit  transferred  from 
the  Dallas  bureau  of  the  United  Press  to 
(>klahoma  City,  succeeding  U.  .\.  Hig¬ 
gins,  assigned  to  Kansas  City.  Barker  is 
succeeded  in  Dallas  by  G.  \V.  MeVey. 

E.  L.  Rawley,  of  the  New  York  office 
i>f.  International  News  Service,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  bureau  manager  at 
.\lbany. 

G.  Ross  Downing,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Kansas  has  joined  the  Qeveland 
bureau  of  the  International  News  Service. 
Henry  Lesesne  is  a  new  member  of  the 
1.  N.  S.  .Atlanta  bureau. 

Julian  Snyder,  formerly  of  the  Tampa, 
I'la.,  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  has 
joine<l  the  I'.  P.  Washington  staff. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

'■rOROXTO  ITXAXCIAI.  POST.  4S- 

page  Border  Cities  and  Essex  County 
sjK'cial  edition,  March  5. 

Grand  Rapids  Herald,  Home  Show 
edition,  March  7. 

St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  Build¬ 
ing  Show  section,  March  7. 

St.  Paul  Daily  News,  Building  .Show 
section.  March  7. 

Otlumwa  (.la.)  Daily  Courier,  26-page 
.\ut0  Show  and  Spring  opening  edition, 
-Marcit  9. 

Tulsa  World,  18-page  .\marillo,  Tex., 
oil  development  section,  March  14. 

.Montreal  Herald,  90-page  National 
Xumlx;r,  March  13,  dealing  with  Cailada’s 
resources,  commerce  and  tourist  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Mar, dan  (X.  D.)  Daily  lYoticcr,  si)ecial 
.Automobile  edition  in  three  sections, 
.March  8. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

I  OR.AIX  ((.).)  JUURX.AL  will  shortly 
install  an  Intertype. 

Hunls'i’ille  (Tex.)  Item  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  from  its  newly-completed  brick 
home. 

Hillsboio  (Ill.)  Journal,  will  shortly 
install  two  new  Intertypes. 


Maj.  A'ictor  Grosjean,  for  34  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Slire'i'eporl 
(La.)  ' Caucasian,  a  thrice-a-week  paper 
and  one  of  the  best  known  editors  t)f  the 
state,  has  sold  the  publication  to  a  grouj) 
of  men  including  Ward  Delaney,  J.  B. 
.Ardis,  W.  11.  Hodges,  h'.  1).  Lee  and 
R.  O.  Roy. 

Howell  W.  Coates,  who  has  been 
operating  the  Caledonia  (X.  Y.)  .hPeer- 
tiser-Era,  under  lease,  has  given  up  the 
newspaper  and  will  go  to  Rochester.  R. 
.A.  Peck,  one  of  the  former  owners  of  the 
paper,  will  become  its  publisher. 


MARRIED 


^  E.  WITTEXBROOK,  Toledo  Blade 
cartoonist,  to  Miss  Sadie  Opp,  re¬ 
cently. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T  EO  A.  SMITH,  who  has  been  pub- 
^  lishing  the  .'^anla  Paula  (Cal.) 
Chronicle  on  lease,  has  purchased  the 
property  from  II.  MePhee,  the  owner  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

.Ircadia  (La.)  Rienvillc  Democrat  has 
been  sold  by  S.  .A.  Cook  to  a  company 
of  .Arcadia  business  men. 

1).  E.  Williams  of  Rocheport,  Mo.,  has 
imrchased  the  Bunccton  (Mo.)  Eagle, 
weekly,  from  Mack  Denman. 

I.omita  (Cal.)  Progress  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  E.  M.  Mosher,  former  co-owner 
of  the  Monrozia  (Cal.)  Messenger,  from 
C.  C.  Cox. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

CV)RTIETH  alinual  meeting  ot  the 
UxiTKi)  Tvi-othf.tae  ok  -A.mkrica 
will  be  held  in  Detroit  Oct.  16  to  20.  The 
Typothet.x*  convention  will  immediately 
precede  that  of  the  Direct  Mail  .Adver¬ 
tising  .Association.  Besides  the  major 
body,  five  allied  organizations  will  hold 
their  annual  sessions  here  at  the  same 
time.  These  are ;  Employing  Printers 
-Association  of  America ;  International 
Trade  Composition  -Association;  Typoth- 
et;e  Co.st  .Accountants  .Association ;  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Secretary- Manager  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  the  Open  Shop  Employing 
Printers  -Association. 

Informal  addresses  by  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  marked  the  35th  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  March  14,  at  the 
Hotel  .Avery,  Boston,  of  the  Boston 
HtatAI.D-TR.WELER  HeXEKIT  .ASSOCIATION, 
which  was  attended  by  appro.ximately  150. 
Speakers  were  Philip  Hale,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Herald,  and  Edward  E. 
Whiting  and  John  !•!.  Pember,  feature 
writers,  and  1  larold  1'.  Wheeler,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Traveler,  and  Joe 
Toye,  feature  writer,  and  Xeal  O’Hara, 
columnist,  of  the  Traveler.  George  W. 
Lee  was  reelected  president. 

Press  Photographer's  .Assoo.vtion  of 
Boston,  which  was  recently  organized, 
held  its  first  get-together  banquet  last 
week  at  the  Hotel  .Avery,  Boston.  Lester 
R.  -MacLellan  of  the  Boston  American 
mid  Advertiser,  was  toastmaster. 

.A  series  of  literary  competitions  has 
been  instituted  by  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Press  Club.  The  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  offered  two  cash  prizes, 
$160  and  $50.  to  press  club  members  for 
the  best  articles  published  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Franklin  \V.  MacMillan,  who  formerly 
was  associated  with  the  Dolman  -Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
named  new  executive  secretary  of  the 
-Advertising  Cu  d  of  -St.  Louis.  He 
succeeds  Fred  Winsor. 

Erie  County  (Pa.)  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  elected  L.  B.  A'ale  of  the  North  East 
Breeze  as  president  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Erie.  He  succeeds  Carl  Kuppler  of  the 
.Albion  .Xezes.  Harry  Merritt  of  the 
Waterford  Leader  was  named  secretary. 

Boston  Newspaper  Club  has  chosen 
the  following  officers :  George  W.  Per¬ 
kins,  Globe,  editor-in-chief ;  Fidward  E. 
Whiting,  Herald,  managing  editor;  Fred 
C.  Green,  Transcript,  reporter.  The  club 
observed  its  40th  anniversary  in  January. 

Samuel  Haislett,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Minneapolis  office  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  has  been  ap- 
ixtinted  field  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
EdITI  iR  I A  L  -A  SSCCl  ATION . 

Advertising  Men’s  Golf  Club,  which 
is  comjKised  of  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  1-ouis,  have  re¬ 
elected  the  following  officers ;  President, 
Milton  E.  Bernet ;  vice-president,  Michael 
Levy ;  treasurer,  Frank  Simmons. 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  UP 

U.  S.  Output  1 1  Per  Cent  More  to 
Date  Than  1925,  Canada  16  Per  Cent 

Newsprint  priKluction  in  the  United 
.‘states  during  February  amounted  to  129,- 
922  tons  and  shipments  to  12S.935  tons, 
according  to  figures  just  issued  hy  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,  New  A'ork 
Prfiduction  in  Canada  amounted  to  135,- 
(>()3  tons  and  shipments  to  1.(5.505  tons, 
making  a  total  L'nited  States  and  Cain 
adian  production  of  295.285  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  294,140  tons.  riiere  were  also 
12,(i83  tons  of  news  jirint  made  in  New¬ 
foundland  with  981  tons  made  in  Mexico 
so  that  the  total  North  .\merican  proiluc 
tion  in  February,  1929,  was  278.949  tons. 
The  newsprint  mills  also  made  1,214  tons 
of  hanging  paper  in  February,  193  tons 
of  which  were  made  in  Canada. 

During  February  the  United  States 
mills,  operated  at  95.0  per  cent  rated 
capacity  and  the  Canadian  mills  at  98.3 
per  cent. 

The  United  States  mill  made  1 1  per 
cent  more  in  first  two  months  of  1929 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1925  and  the 
Canadian  mills  made  16  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  first  two  months  of  1925. 

The  combined  jiroduction  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  mills  in  first  two 
months  of  1929  was  13  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1925. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  United 
States  mills  totaled  14,791  tons  at  the 
end  of  February  and  at  Canadian  mills 
13,500  tons,  making  a  combined  total  of 
28,291  tons  which  was  equivalent  to  2.5 
days’  average  production. 


FLASHES 


From  Ellis  Island  we  learn  ot  a 
protected  industry  in  America;  d- 
— Punch. 

People  are  ready  for  Self  ;;o-„;rr 
when  they  outgrow  the  notion 
brickbat  is  an  argument. — Wa-K 
Post. 

When  the  first  organized  gi.vir 
was  founded  is  not  known.  All  that 
le  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  lull 
day  a  cry  went  np  for  tax  relief.-f; 
.Xezes. 

This  may  not  be  exactly  the  millf- 
but  would  people  have  expected  taa 
ago  that  in  the  winter  of  l^l 
most  engrossing  international  g' 
would  be  girls’  tennis  matches 
l.,’dgcr. 

We  judge  from  information  prr^i 
liy  the  Department  of  Justice  that  j 
W.  Mellon  is  merely  the  small  ioa 
aliout  whom  you  hear  so  much.-^ 
zille  Times. 

One  gratifying  impression  we  g«{, 
iiKKlern  theological  discussions  is 
is  not  as  hot  as  it  was  forty  yeani 
Toledo  Blade. 

Henry  Ford’s  commanding 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his  ds 
have  less  to  drag  than  his  tn 
.Xorfolk  I  'irginian-Pilot. 


SCHOOLS 


lyrEXT  week  Rector  Pruneda,  of  the 
^  National  University  of  Mexico,  will 
present  the  awards  offered  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  journalists  and  students  whose 
thesis  on  journalism  have  been  approved, 
following  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  given 
by  Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  Missouri 
University  School  of  Journalism.  The 
delivery  of  awards  will  take  place  in  the 
-Auditorium  of  the  National  Preparatory 
School,  a  special  program  being  now  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  University. 


CHURCH 
ADVERTISING 
FORUM 

— Planned  in  connection  with  the 
international  advertising  convention — 

In  the  past  year,  church  advertising  has 
become  tremendously  more  pronounced  all 
over  the  country.  Interest  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  particularly  by  clergymen  and  promi¬ 
nent  laymen,  and  especially  those  laymen  of 
business  connections  who  have  learned  the 
value  of  well  planned  publicity. 

Religious  leaders  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
advertising  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
attracting  people  to  houses  of  worship. 

At  the  international  convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  19-24,  1926,  the  Church  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  will  hold  three  sessions, 
educational  in  nature,  to  provide  facilities 
and  information  that  will  enable  churches  to 
do  effective  advertising. 

Plan  to  attend  these  sessions,  June  22-23. 
Make  your  reservations  early! 

Church  Advertising  Department 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Circulation  Growth — 1919-1926 


Figures  are  the  net  paid  averages  for  the 
month  of  Februarg  of  each  year 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

February  (Morning  ainl  Evening »  February 


1919  -  -  - 

-  -  103,723 

1919  -  -  ■ 

-  -  67,827 

1920  -  -  - 

-  -  112,774 

1920  -  ■  - 

-  -  85,653 

1921  -  -  - 

-  -  112,961 

1921  -  -  - 

-  -  97,574 

1922  -  -  - 

-  -  124,632 

1922  -  -  - 

-  -  122,348 

1923  -  -  - 

-  -  135,788 

1923  -  -  - 

-  -  127,922 

1924  -  -  - 

-  -  145,177 

1924  -  -  - 

-  -  134,293 

192S  -  -  - 

-  -  165.369 

1925  ■  -  - 

■  -  143,439 

1926  -  - 

-  -  172,808 

1926  -  -  - 

-  -  151,201 

_  _  » 

The  Register  and  Tribune  has  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world  t 

of  any  newspaper  published  in  a  city  the  size  of  Des  Moines 


72,808 


Another  New 
Peak! 


THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 

AND  TRIBUNE 


temperature  control  relieves  him  of  the 
responsibility  of  making  sure  that  the 
temperature  is  right  when  his  men  want 
to  begin  casting. 

We  use  a  filling  of  insulating  powder 
between  the  steel  frame  of  the  pot  sup¬ 
ports  and  the  outside  of  the  pot.  The 
space  above  the  grate  and  underneath  the 
pot  is  filled  with  insulating  powder.  This 
reduces  the  radiation  loss  to  a  minimum 
and,  by  using  the  small  amount  of  powder 
we  do  in  the  dross  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  we  cut  down  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  the  formation  of  dross  and,  at  the 
same  time,  form  an  effective  heat  insulat¬ 
ing  covering.  The  heat  is  applied  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  metal,  there  being  no  wear  and 
tear  from  combustion  gases  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pot. 

The  heat  is  distributed  around  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  heater, 
should  the  metal  ever  freeze,  will  melt 
the  metal  around  the  edges  at  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  so  that  no  undue  pressures 
would  he  built  un  by  the  metal  in  the 
bottom  melting  before  that  at  the  upper 
surface. 


WATERBURY  DAILY  CUT  EXPENSES  WITH 
ELECTRIC  MELTING  POT 


HOE  VICE-PRESIDENT 


By  W.  J.  PAPE 

Publisher,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American 


THREE  DAIUES  SUSPEND 


Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times  Takes  Over 
Subscriptions  of  McNeil  Papers 

Archibald  McNeil,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  World,  the  Lake 
Worth  News  and  the  Delray  Press  has- 
suspended  these  dailies  and  announced 
that  hereafter  the  Palm  Beach  Times, 
owned  by  the  Southern  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Frank  P.  Fildes,  publisher,  would 
i)e  delivered  to  all  subscribers  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  papers.  Mr.  Fildes  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Tribune. 

The  Florida  Real  Estate  and  Tourist 
News,  also  owned  by  Mr.  McNeil,  will 
continue  publication  as  a  weekly  journal, 
covering  the  real  estate  activities  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the 
sus|>en(led  publications  will  be  converted 
and  used  as  a  job  printing  plant. 


fT  M.  TILLINGHAST,  formers 
tary  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing] 
manufacturers,  who  was  recently  ek 
vice-president  of  the  company  and  ji 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors,  has 
with  the  company  for  15  years. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Un: 
ity,  Class  of  1907,  and  after  college: 
two  years  in  Cuba  as  a  -consulting  cU 
with  the  Cuba-. American  Sugar 
pany,  liefore  entering  the  business 
of  the  H(te  plant.  He  was  .ipp 
.secretary  in  1920. 


Loukiiig  down  into  the  .Vton  electric  melting  pot  of  the  ff'aterbury  Republican 
American.  Clamped  to  the  top  of  the  pot  and  extending  down  inside  can  be 
seen  the  heaters  which  bring  the  metal  to  620°  F.  when  in  use  and  hold  a  450° 
heal  when  operations  are  suspended. 

CTKKKOTh'PE  metal  in  our  new  plant  liimr.  as  the  jiot  docs  not  increase  the  de- 
is  melted  in  an  electrically  heated  maud  e.stablished  at  the  plant,  the  press 
melting  p)t.  The  convenience  and  sim-  t'ot  operating  when  the  pot  is  on. 
plicity  of  electric  heat  for  this  purpose,  Hoe  No.  8  pot,  gas-heated,  was 

together  with  the  very  gratifying  previously  used  for  the  stereotype  metal 

economies  which  have  resulted  since  its  at  this  i)lant.  Since  tlie  gas  used  in  this 
a<loption,  warrant  a  brief  description  of  No.  8  [)ot  passed  through  the  same  meter 
tite  etpiipment.  ‘hat  the  other  gas  for  the  plant  passed 

Tile  melting  pot  is  of  5  tons  capacity  of  through,  an  accurate  account  of  the  gas 

the  Hoe  type,  equipped  with  two  pumps  used  b>'  the  old  pot  cannot  now  be  ob- 

and  one  agitator.  The  heat  is  furnished  tained. 

by  nine  cast-in  electric  heating  elements  Judging,  however,  by  the  drop  in  gas 

of  the  General  Electric  helicoil  sheath  consumption  during  the  two  months 

wire  type,  each  rated  5  kilowatts  at  220  mentioned,  131, (KW  cubic  feet  were  used 
volts.  '  by  the  gas  pot  per  month,  .-^t  a  cost  of 

.•\n  automatic  control  panel  and  thermo-  !>1  per  thousaiul^  cubic  feet,  the  cost  of 
stat  with  a  sensitive  bulb  in  a  well  in  the  operating  the  No.  8  pot  with  gas  was 
metal  are  used  to  maintain  accurate  metal  ^'l^l  per  month  as  compared  with  $100 
temperatures.  The  cast-in  heating  ele-  pvr  month  for  the  electric  pot  of  the 
ments  are  placed  around  the  side  of  the  size. 

pot  in  tile  metal.  Terminals  come  out  The  operators  at  our  plant  arc  very 
over  the  rim  of  the  pot  where  connection  much  pleased  with  the  electrical  equip- 


Georgia  Group  Reelects  Williiai 

Jack  Williams,  editor  of  the  W'j;,.- 
( ( la. )  Journal-llcrald.  was  t... 
president  of  the  Eleventh  District  ?• 
.-Association.  Georgia,  at  the  annual”: 
ing  held  in  Waycross  .March  9.  ” 
Huxford.  etiitor  of  the  Clinch  C , 
Xcxi's  was  named  secretary. 

Ga.,  was  selected  as  the  fall  meeting  pU 


Changing  To  Eight  Columns 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  Monday, 
■April  5,  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jounui' 
will  enlarge  its  pages  from  seven  to  eight 
columns.  The  change  will  also  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  Sunday  Journal  and  the  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin. 


The  Ludlow  Paid 
for  Itself  Quickly 


Writes  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Huffman,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 


WE  installed  this  system  over  three  years  ago 
and  have  had  exceptionally  good  success  ever 
since.  We  feel  well  repaid  for  the  investment 
and  can  say  that  we  are  better  than  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  the  Ludlow.  Our  men  took  to  it  readily 
and  like  it  better  than  any  other  method  of  display  com¬ 
position.  It  saves  us  time  and  money  and  particularly 
floor  space.  At  the  time  we  contemplated  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ludlow  we  were  cramped  for  space  and  had 
considerable  need  for  tying  up  a  large  amount  of  dis¬ 
play  material.  This  was  impossible  with  our  foundry 
type,  which  was  limited.  The  Ludlow  has  given  our 
composing  room  unlimited  flexibility.  We  wouldn’t 
think  of  disposing  of  it  under  any  circumstances.” 


Leads— Slugs— Rules 
Cast  Them  Yourself 

Cut  your  costs  on  material — let 
the  Elrod  produce  all  the  leads, 
slugs  and  plain  rules  you  can  use, 
cast  from  standard  slug  metal 
and  cut  to  any  length. 

The  Elrod  is  simple  and  automa¬ 
tic.  It  does  not  require  an  expert 
operator  and  will  cast  high-grade 
material  that  will  stand  up  even 
under  severe  stereotyping  and 
press  conditions. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avc^CIhicago 
San  Francisco— New  York 
Atlanta— Boston 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

San  Francisco;  .S  Third  Street  New  York:  6.1  PaA 

Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street  Boston;  261  Franklin  Strwt 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 
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— if  someone  gets  your  Newspaper 

before  you  are  through  with  it, 
you  are  peeved. 

Altho  the  life  of  a  Newspaper 
may  be  comparatively  brief,  it 
surely  holds  the  center  of  the 
world’s  stage  twice  every  24 
hours. 

You  pay  more  for  your  News¬ 
paper  every  year  than  for  any 
other  publication — but  it  gwes 
you  more. 

And  the  advertising  in  daily 
Newspapers  sells  you  and  your 
family  more  merchandise  than 
the  advertising  in  any  other 
medium. 

Right? 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

B«UbllBb«d  1888 

Publishers’  Representatives 

New  York  Detroit  Kansas  City 

Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Advertisement  of  a  Scries. 

Publishers  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Katz  organisation  can  get 
the  best  information  from  publishers 
ive  represent,  and  the  leading  agencies 
and  adz'crtisers.  Will  you  write  to 
them? 

E.  Kats  Special  Advertising  Agency 
58  JVest  40fh  Street,  Neiv  York  City 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  HANDLE 
DYNAMITE  DAILIES 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


than  the  matter  printed  under  them.  A 
verdict  of  $15,000  for  libel  was  rendered 
against  a  New  V'ork  newspaper  solely 
upon  a  headline  declaring  that  ‘a  spy  was 
caught"  on  a  certain  steamer.  All  the 
other  N’ew  York  new’spapers  of  the  same 
rlate  escaped  all  liability  by  saying  that  the 
accused  jierson  was  arrested  on  board  a 
steamer  as  a  spy."  ” 

Not  long  ago  a  woman's  fur  coat  was 
stolen  in  New  York.  Walking  down  the 
street  she  noticed  another  woman 
wearing  a  coat  she  felt  certain  was  hers, 
and  she  had  this  person  arrested.  Not  a 
remarkable  story  for  a  newspaper,  but  one 
that  was  covered.  The  story  was  safe 
enough,  stating  that  the  woman  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  theft  of  a  fur  coat. 
No  warrant  was  issued  charging  her  with 
theft.  She  was  simply  held  until  she 
could  prove  that  the  fur  coat  was  her 
own,  and  not  stolen  property.  She  was 
able  to  prove  that,  bringing  in  statements 
to  sho>^  when  and  where  she  had  pur¬ 
chased  It. 

She  was  discharged  the  next  day  and 
the  story  so  stated  but  the  copy  desk  head 
writer  had  in  his  mind  the  story  of  the 
day  before  and  wrote : 

•RICH  WOMAN  MELD 

IN  FUR  COAT  THEl  T” 

.\nd  a  cause  for  a  liln-l  action  was 
created. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
ixitentialities  of  libel.  How  much  thought 
d(jes  a  reporter  give  in  covering  a  one- 
hall  column  story,  the  slightest  slip  in 
which  may  cost  his  newspaper  $50,000  in 
lil)el  damages?  Not  enough  thought,  that 
i'  certain. 

Newspaper  workers,  handling  dynamite 
daily,  are  absurdly  carele'^s  and  even  ex¬ 
perienced  veterans  in  the  business  often 


make  mistakes  that  cause  libel  suits, 
costing  newspaiter  owners  thousands  of 
dollars  in  cash  and  intangible  damages  to 
the  good  will  of  their  publications. 

My  informant  said  he  has  been  given 
fre(|uent  recent  proofs  of  this  latter  as¬ 
sertion.  Mr.  DeFord  assigned  him  to 
study  the  cause  of  libel  suits  and  to  stop 
libels  being  printed.  He  has  in  the  last 
year  read  carbon  copies  of  all  stories  and 
the  final  proofs  in  the  office  of  one  of 
Mr.  Hcarst’s  New  York  newspapers, 
where  he  has  caught  many  libels,  which, 
written  by  both  stars  and  cubs,  had  passed 
through  generally  careful  copyreaders, 
and  were  on  their  way  into  type  to  at¬ 
tract  the  possible  attention  of  some 
shyster  lawyer  or  indignant  principal. 

As  background,  aiding  him  in  this  close- 
up  survey  of  newspaper  libel  suits,  my 
advisor,  in  addition  to  being  a  graduate 
from  Columbia  Law  School,  Class  of 
1911,  worked  for  11  years  on  the  New 
York  American,  before  becoming  an 
assistant  of  William  A.  DeFord,  chief  of 
the  Hearst  legal  department,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  libel  suits  re¬ 
sult  through  inaccuracy  or  carelessness, 
he  said  his  investigations  proved.  And 
another  interesting  revelation  he  pointed 
out  is  that  about  60  per  cent  of  all  libels 
arise  in  “little  good-for-nothing  stories 
that  might  just  as  well  have  been  thrown 
on  the  floor.” 

Carelessness  in  spelling  propsT  names 
may  cause  an  ugly  suit  for  libel  damages. 
.\  recent  true  case,  related  to  the  writer, 
illustrates  this  point.  The  mistake  was 
made  by  a  very  well-known  and  brilliant 
New  York  reporter. 

Harry  Brown  (that  is  not  the  real 
name)  a  notorious  loft  thief,  was  arrested. 
It  was  true,  “provably  true”  that  Harry 
Brown  was  a  notorious  loft  thief.  His 
record  was  as  long  as  your  arm,  and  could 
be  produced,  if  ever  demanded.  The 
news  of  his  arrest  was  duly  recorded,  but 
somehow,  somewhere,  the  story  got  into 
print  with  the  spelling  of  the  last  name 


Browne.  The  carelessness  was  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room;  the  compositors  were  cleared 
of  any  typographeial  error. 

Unfortunately  for  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cerned,  at  the  address  given  for  Harry 
Brown  whose  name  had  been  misspelled 
“Browne,”  a  Harry  Browne  actually  lived. 
Browne  considered  his  reputation  had 
l>een  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $25,(K)0. 

While  the  case  his  lawyer  had  brought 
against  the  newspaper  was  pending,  (and 
it  seemed  entirely  probable  that  Mr. 
Browne’s  attorney  would  have  difficulty  in 
proving  malicious  intent  behind  the  libel), 
the  Harry  Brown,  loft  thief,  story  came 
in  the  news  again.  The  reporter,  a  man 
of  long  experience,  rewrote  the  story  and 
all  the  way  through  it  he  spelled  the  name 
“Browne” — with  the  fatal  “e” 

This  second  story  had  passed  the  copy 
desk. 

“Well,  Jim  (another  pseudonym),”  said 
the  libel  editor  taking  the  copy  he  had 
caught  before  it  got  to  the  composing 
room,  and  showing  it  to  the  reporter. 
“This  is  a  very  valuable  story  you  have 
written.  It  must  be  worth  about  $25,000." 

“That  so?,”  laughed  Jim,  “I’ve  been 
paid  pretty  well  for  some  of  the  stuff  I’ve 
done  for  the  magazines.  But  why  is  this 
so  good?,”  and  he  reached  over  to  take 
the  copy  paper  from  the  lawyer’s  hands. 

“It’s  worth  $25,000  to  the  attorney  for 
Harry  Browne,  spelled  with  an  ‘e,’  it  was 
explained.  “Had  it  been  published  in  the 
paper,  that  lawyer  would  have  had  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  malice  on  the  part  of  our 
newspaper  against  his  client.  Not  content 
with  libeling  him  once,  we  were  doing  it  a 
second  time.  Where  do  you  suppose  our 
defense  of  mistake  in  spelling  would  have 
gone?”  The  reporter  said  the  desk  had 
told  him  how  to  spell  the  crook’s  name 
and  the  desk  said  no  such  instructions 
were  recalled,  etc. 

(Next  week  the  series  will  continue 
with  discussion  of  libel  of  business  con¬ 
cerns,  libel  by  picture,  libel  by  inference  or 
description,  libel  of  a  class,  libels  by 
opinion  or  deduction,  and  other  potential 
libels,  illustrated  by  specific  cases.) 


REAL  ESTATE  AD  GRoJ 
FORMED  IN  CINCINNaJ 


W.  Edwin  Hair  of  Philadelphia  B^Jj 
President  of  New  Associatioa... 
Expects  to  Affiliate  Whli 
A.  A.  C.  W. 


The  Real  Estate  -Advertisers’  Aaill 
tion  was  organized  in  Toledo  WwC" 
March  10,  by  men  and  women  frog 
l)arts  of  the  country. 

The  Association  is  made  up  of  rtal 
their  employes,  and  those  havin 
business  connections  with  realtors « 
terested  in  real  estate  advertisiw  _ 
aims  to  increase  the  quality  and  }nJ^ 
tiveness  of  real  estate  advertise  Jl  n 
seeks  to  find  the  best  advertising  J  ■" 
for  members  to  use.  ^ 


The  organization,  it  is  l)elieved,  «jl 
come  the  27th  department  of  the  N^l 
.^vertising  Commission  of  the  .(T 
ciated  -Advertising  Clubs  of  the  vi' 

It  was  organized  mainly  throt^ 
efforts  of  Miss  (iertrude  Banks  of 
J-  S.  Bradley  Company,  Toledo 
estate  concern. 

W.  Edwin  Blair,  Philadelphia 
elected  president;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wr 
Chicago,  first  vice-president;  H.  R. 
DeBoe,  Oeveland,  second  vice-presiid 
Gertrude  Banks,  Toledo,  secrctarj^ 
surer. 

These  directors  were  elected:  11 
Gifford.  Kan.sas  City  ;  Carlton  sij 
Cleveland ;  W.  J.  Sarres,  Milwanket. 
T.  Purcell,  Miami,  Fla. ;  G.  T.  Gnj 
Detroit ;  J.  S.  Waterfield,  niJ 
Parker  Webb,  Boston;  F.  W.  McCjT 
Columbus ;  G.  B.  Ricaby,  Toledo;  C 
Edwards,  New  York  City. 

Standards  of  practice  for  the 
tion  were  drawn  up  and  applications 
for  entrance  to  the  National  .XdvrtJ 
Commission.  The  application  «il 
acted  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  ConH 
sion  in  Cincinnati  in  .April. 


I 


USE  WOOD  DRY  MATS  ONLY 

For  the  information  of  newspaper  men  who  may  have  been  misled  by  a  news 
article  on  dry  mats  that  appeared  on  page  10  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  March  13th, 
Wood  Flong  Corporation  wishes  to  advise  all  newspaper  publishers,  managers,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendents  and  stereotypers  that 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN 

and 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

use  Wood 

METROPOLITAN  DRY  MATS 


solely  and  exclusively. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  the  inference  from  the  article  in  EDITOR  & 
Publisher  notwithstanding. 

BENJAMIN  WOOD,  President. 


501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


i 
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~  ADAPTABILITY- 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Hoe  Simplex 
Press  is  its  adaptability  to  varying  capacities. 
The  Simplex  may  be  installed  as  a  i6-Page  Press 
and  then,  as  circulation  demands  it,  additional 
units  of  8-pages  may  be  installed  up  to  40  and 
48  pages.  The  illustration  depicts  first  the  16- 
page  press,  then  with  8-page  additions  making 
(i)  a  24-page  press,  (2)  a  32-page  press,  and  so 
on  up  to  48  pages— all  accomplished  at  the  nomi¬ 
nal  charge  for  additional  8-page  units  to  the 
original  press.  A  publisher  is  thus  guaranteed 
many  years  of  continuous  service  from  his 
Simplex,  and  is  insured  against  the  necessity  of 
trading  in  his  old  press  at  the  termination  of  a 
few  years  for  a  press  of  larger  plate  capacity. 


-FLEXIBILITY- 

The  Simplex  Press  is  extremely  flexible  in 
its  delivered  products.  It  not  only  delivers 
newspapers  with  the  sheets  all  inset  in  book 
form,  but  is  also  capable  of  printing  and  folding 
collected  products  from  a  single  set  of  plates. 
With  the  32-page  or  larger  sized  press  the  o*p- 
portunity  to  make  up  12-page  or  larger  product 
of  two  collected  sections  is' a  valuable  feature, 
this  giving  four  outside  pages  for  advertisements 
and  two  double-page  center-displays.  The  col¬ 
umns  of  matter  run  around  the  plate  cylinders, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  vary  the  number  of 
columns  when  desired.  The  paper  webs  all  run 
at  the  same  speed  and  have  straight  leads  which 
make  the  Hoe  Simplex  press  especially  prac¬ 
tical  for  color  work. 


( ll'ri/c  for  your  col>y  of  new  Booklet  on  Hoe  Sitnt<lex  Presses) 


RHOE&CQInc 


NEW  YORK 


DUNELLEN 


—  BOSTON  — 


NEW  YORK 
,&  LONDON 


CHICAGO  — 


LONDON 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Syndicate  Buy*  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  Maker*  of  Li*terinc 
Middle  Atlantic  Fisherie*  to  AdTerti*e —  Munroe  Chair¬ 
man  of  St.  Loui*  Municipal  Drive 


A  L.ARGE  interest  in  the  Lambert  1 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis, 
makers  of  Listerine  and  other  products, 
has  been  acquired  by  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Co.,  and  Bond  &  Goodwin,  Inc.,  and  a  . 
new  corporation  is  to  be  formed  to  take  , 
over  a  majority  control,  it  was  learned  | 
this  week.  The  company  has  assets  of  ; 
iK-twecn  $20,000,000  and  $25,000,000.  | 

It  is  understood  that  Gerard  B.  Lam-  j 
bert,  the  present  head  of  the  Lambert  , 
I’harmacal  Company,  will  retain  a  con-  j 
trolling  interest  in  the  new  company.  It 
lias  not  yet  lieen  decided  whether  the  | 
present  name  will  be  retained  or  whether 
the  newly  formed  company  will  be  known 
as  the  Listerine  Corporation.  . 

rjoldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  and  Bond  & 
Goodwin,  Inc.,  are  expected  to  make 
public  offering  of  the  shares  soon. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  Fisheries  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  decided  to  put  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  test  this  year  as  part  of  a 
$50,000  campaign  to  get  the  consuming 
public  to  eat  fish  on  more  than  one  day  a 
week  and  to  nopularize  fish  that  are  with¬ 
in  the  means  of  those  of  moderate  income. 
The  account  is  handled  by  the  George  L. 
Dyer  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago 
advertising  agency. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  association’s 
efforts  have  been  confined  to  educational 
lectures,  free  publicity,  and  pamphlets, 
William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  president, 
informed  Editor  &  Publisher.  This 
year  would  mark  the  first  use  of  paid 
space  in  newspaper  advertising  columns, 
he  said. 

The  association  claims  800  members  in 
New  York,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 

C.  A.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Laclede  Gas  Light 
t'ompany  and  president  of  the  Laclede  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  municipal  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  1926-27.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  retains  membership  on  the 
Cl  immittee. 

During  the  six  years  the  campaign  has 
lieen  organized,  196  new  industries  have 
been  brought  to  St.  Louis,  63  being  trace¬ 
able  to  the  advertising  campaign.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  campaign,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  planned,  executed  and 
placed  by  the  John  Ring,  Jr.  /Vlvertising 
Company,  Holland  Building,  St.  Louis. 

Joint  newspaper  advertising  is  to  be 
used  for  the  first  time  by  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  Colorado,  members  of 
the  (Colorado  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers.  it  was  announced  last  week  by 
Thomas  G.  Egan  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company,  chairman  of 
the  itrogram  committee  of  the  association. 

Memlters  of  the  association  are  plan¬ 
ning  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  in 
an  effort  to  “sell  ixtlicies  by  publicity,” 
Egan  declared. 

"Newspaper  advertising — the  sales  talk 
that  never  tires — constitutes  a  great  un¬ 
plumbed  reserve  for  life  insurance,” 
Frank  J.  Carruthers.  advertising  manager 
of  the  Denver  Post,  told  the  insurance 
men  at  their  annual  meeting. 

.\n  electrical  refrigeration  .  show  was 
held  in  New  York  this  week  by  the  New' 
York  Edison  Company.  Exhibitors  in¬ 
cluded  ;  .American  Electric  Corporation, 
makers  of  “Electrice” ;  Baker-Smith 
Company.  “Kold-Stream” ;  Copeland 
.'sales  Company,  “Copeland  Electric 
Refrigeration”;  Coldak  Corporation, 
“Coldak” :  Domestic  Electric  Company, 
Inc.,  “Erigidair”;  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  “General  Electric” ;  Jennings 
Refrigerating  Company,  “Superior” ; 
Irving  L.  Keith,  “Icemaster,”  Haverhill, 
Mass. :  Kelvinator  Sales  Corporation, 
“Kelvinator” ;  Nizer  Corporation, 
“Nizer” :  Preferred  Utilities  Company, 


Inc.,  “Valley”; 
“Serv-el.” 


Corporation, 


Through  a  “prosperity  insurance”  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Denver  Tourist  Bureau  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  $150,000  in  Denver 
to  advertise  the  city  and  state.  This  sum 
is  $50,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  spent 
by  the  Tourist  Bureau  last  year.  It 
is  planned  this  year  to  more  than  double 
the  appropriation  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising. 

Last  year  $31,710.46  was  spent  by  the 
bureau  in  newspapers  blanketing  the 
Eastern  states  and  in  national  magazines. 
This  year.  $70,000  is  expected  to  be  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose. 


The  only  Toronto  daily 
that  increased  its  total 
advertising  linage 
during  the  year  1925 


W.  J.  Hencke  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Rothschild  Brothers 
Hat  Company,  St.  Louis,  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  assistant  to  the  ' 
president  of  the  Peters  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  men’s  clothing,  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Hencke  was  at  one  time  advertising 
manager  for  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  & 
Barney,  St.  Louis  department  store. 

.Agents  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  com¬ 
panies,  meeting  in  convention  in  Buffalo 
last  week,  were  told  this  organization  will 
invest  $500,000  in  national  advertising 
this  year  in  newspapers.  ' 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Reming¬ 
ton  Typewriter  Company  for  1925  shows 
a  net  income  of  $2,369,571  after  all  ex¬ 
penses,  taxes,  and  charges,  against  $1,- 
698,674  reported  in  1924. 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 
reports  operating  outfit  of  $6,418,053  for 
1925  against  $6,221,769  in  1924.  After 
allowing  for  federal  taxes  a  profit  of 
$5,718,053  was  reported  available  for 
dividends  against  $5,422,349  for  1924. 

Net  sales  for  the  White  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  for  1925  aggregated  $57,673,594, 
establishing  a  new  high  record  in  the 
company’s  history.  The  business  trans¬ 
acted  last  year,  according  to  Walter  C. 
White,  president,  was  three  times  that 
of  1916  and  23.8  per  cent  greater  than 
the  total  reported  for  1924,  which  was 
$46,574,737. 

NEWSPAPER  ADS  BEST 

Studebaker  Official  Tell*  Re*ults  From 
$2,000,000  1925  Campaign 

Declaring  that  the  newspaper  is  the  best 
advertising  medium  for  the  sale  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  vice-president  of  the 
.Studebaker  Corporation  of  America,  in 
addressing  3t)fl  New  England  salesmen 
of  the  company  at  a  luncheon  in  Boston, 
last  week,  urged  dealers  to  advertise 
liberally  in  order  to  increase  their  sales. 

He  declared  that  the  Studebaker  com¬ 
pany  last  year  spent  $2,000,000  in  news- 
:  paper  advertising,  and  that  the  1926  ad- 
;  vertising  campaign  would  be  even  greater. 
He  said  advertising  would  create  a 
greater  market  and  therefore  greater 
profits.  He  warned  against  using  oc¬ 
casional  copy,  saying  continuous  copy  is 
the  only  kind  that  is  worth  while,  as  the 
,  cumulative  effect  of  consistency  will  bear 
'  fruit  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

Judge  Ditmiste*  $140,000  Suit 

1  Upholding  the  rights  of  newspapers  to 
publish  records  of  such  events  as  actually 
transpire  and  to  make  any  editorial  com¬ 
ments  thereon  that  appears  legitimate  and 
based  on  facts.  District  Judge  F.  Dunklee 
on  Monday  dismissed  a  $140,000  damage 
suit  against  the  Denver  Express.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  Nels  Kulgren  and 
Gerald  Whitney  and  was  the  outgrowth 
of  automobile  races  held  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  Denver  last  July. 


The  figures  in  agate  lines  (by  De  Lisser  Bros.  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.)  are  as  follows  : 


Total  Linage  increase 

14^45,169  4,824 


THE  EVENING  TELEGRAM  14,145,169 

2nd  Paper . 12,456,608 

3rd  Paper .  5,641,365 

4th  Paper  .  5,495,584 


507,584 

276,219 

323,949 


Largest  advertising  linage  in 
Canada 

A  million-and-a-hali  (1,688,561 
agate  lines)  more  than  Its  nearest 
competitor 

More  classiiied  advertising  than 
all  three  other  Toronto  papers 
combined— and  more  than  any 
other  paper  in  Canada 


The  Evening  Telegram 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Montreal: 

JOHN  C.  HOGAN,  1070  Bleury  Street,  Room  401 

U.  S.  Representatives: 

MESSRS.  VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  INC. 


New  York — 300  Madi*on  Ave. 
Chicago — Steger  Bldg. 


Detroit — 321  Lafayette  Bbi 
San  Franci*co — 681  Market  Si 


Lowa 

has  a  fatter  pocket-book  than  ever! 

WITH  another  record-  both  necessities  and  luxuries.  that  really  belongs  to  you. 
breaking  corn  crop.  The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associ-  So  come  into  Iowa.  Come  in 
and  industrial  condi-  ation.  workine  in  harmonv  ripht  now.  iust  as  we  are  en- 


WITH  another  record- 
breaking  corn  crop, 
and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  steadily  on  the  up-grade 
throughout  the  entire  state, 
lowa  is  more  prosperous  than 
at  any  time  since  the  banner 
year  of  1918. 

And  you  know  what  that 
means.  It  means  that  the 
people  of  Iowa  have  millions 
of  dollars  to  spend  for 


both  necessities  and  luxuries. 
The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  working  in  harmony 
with  all  of  the  state’s  leading 
jobbers,  has  put  into  operation 
a  plan  to  speed  up  the  mam¬ 
moth  sales  which  lowa  pros¬ 
perity  already  assures. 

Make  use  of  this  plan  and  get 
your  rightful  share  of  these 
sure  sales.  If  you  don’t,  your 
competition  will  get  business 


that  really  belongs  to  you. 
So  come  into  Iowa.  Come  in 
right  now,  just  as  we  are  en¬ 
tering  a  new  and  wonderful 
era  of  prosperity. 

Let  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  and  the  lowa  job¬ 
bers  work  with  you  and  for 
you. 

Then  watch  your  sales  chart 
for  Iowa  start  to  climb — and 
keep  on  climbing! 


The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Falls  Record 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Centerville  lowegian  fit  Citizen 


Council  BlufiFs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
lowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
'Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


IIOWA— WHERE  EVERY  FAMILY  TAKES  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

Cesare  Rossi  Telling  His  Story  Through  Current  News  Features,  Inc. — 
A  New  Luther  Burhank  Plant  Series  Offered — Ogden  M.  Reid 
Continues  to  Page  Contest  for  Boys 


^ESARE  ROSSI,  former  head  of  the 
Fascist  Press  Bureau  in  Rome,  now 
in  hiding  in  Paris,  is  making  good  his 
promise  “to  tell  all"  about  Mussolini  and 
the  fascist  regime  in  a  scries  of  articles 
distributed  in  this  country  by  Current 
News  Features,  Inc. 

The  American  rights  to  Rossi’s  story 
were  obtained  for  Current  News  by 
William  Bird,  Pnris  corresixindent  of  the 
Consolidated  Press  Association,  who  went 
to  Xice  and  interviewed  the  Italian 
publicist,  when  the  latter  first  arrived  in 
h'rance  from  Italy. 

Rossi  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Popolo  d'ltalia,  Rome. 

J.  X.  (“Ding”)  Darling,  cartoonist, 
telegraplicd  Harry  Staton,  manager  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  New  York, 
recently  from  Albeniucrque,  New  Mexico, 
he  would  be  ready  to  begin  work  again 
the  last  of  this  month. 

“I  am  so  tough  I  can  open  a  sardine 
tin  with  my  thumbnail  and  have  to  shave 
with  a  blow-torch,”  “Ding”  wired. 

He  has  been  recovering  from  a  seri¬ 
ous  illness.  • 

Ogden  M.  Reid,  publisher  of  the  iStw 
York  Herald  Tilnutc,  will  be  one  of  the 
contributors  to  “How  to  Secure  World 
Peace,”  a  symposium  being  prepared  by 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate.  His 
article  will  be  an  expression  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  point  of  view.  Other  contribu¬ 
tors  so  far  announced  include  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University ;  Gen.  Robert  E.  Bullard,  U. 
S.  A.  (retired)  ;  .Admiral  Bradley  A. 
Fiske,  U.  S.  N.,  (retired)  ;  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor;  Owen  D.  Young,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company ;  and  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise. 

A  new  daily  feature  series  entitled 
“What  .About  Sally?”  is  being  offered  by 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New 
A'ork.  It  is  described  as  presenting  “the 
headlong  plunge  of  American  flappers  into 
the  unchartered  waters  of  modern  life.” 
.Sally’s  letters  to  a  flapper  friend,  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  each  instalment  with  extracts 
from  her  mother’s  diary,  showing  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  reactions  to  her  daughter’s  escapades. 

Seven  Sunday  articles  on  timely  topics 
by  -Arnold  Bennett,  English  novelist  will 
be  ready  for  release  shortly  by  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newsp:ipcr  Syndicate,  New  York. 

News  photographers  were  treated  to  a 
cold  and  thrilling  night  recently  when 
they  were  assigned  to  get  pictures  of  the 
V-l,  .America’s  largest  submarine,  mak¬ 
ing  its  record  242-foot  dive.  Three  cam¬ 
eramen,  Peter  A.  MacGregor,  NE.A  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc. ;  Jerry  Frankl,  International 
Newsreel ;  and  A1  Gold,  Fox  News  sailed 
out  for  the  test  on  the  V-l  and  then 
were  transferred  to  the  0-2,  a  smaller 
submarine.  The  latter  boat  was  forced 
by  storm  to  anchor  off  Block  Island  over 
night  in  zero  weather,  and  the  photog¬ 
raphers  were  eventually  placed  on  board 
a  Coast  Guard  patrol  boat  to  bring  their 
plates  ashore. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounces  the  serialization  of  “In  His 
Steps,”  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 

“Discounting  Destiny.”  a  daily  in¬ 
spirational  talk  based  on  recent  psycho¬ 
logical  discoveries,  is  a  new  feature  being 
offered  by  Current  News  Features,  Inc., 
New  A’ork  and  Washington.  It  is  written 
by  James  Hay,  Jr.,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Ashnnlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 

Hay  is  the  son  of  James  Hay,  Congress¬ 
man  from  Virginia  for  20  years,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  After  many  years  in  newspaper 
work,  chiefly  in  Washington,  he  turned  to 
riction  writing,  contributing  to  many 


different  magazines.  He  was  among  the 
first  writers  to  popularize  psycho¬ 
analysis  in  magazine  articles. 

The  tri-weekly  sport  service  conducted 
by  Vincent  Richards,  amateur  tennis 
star,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Putnam 
Syndicate,  New  A’ork.  H.  I.  Malkus, 
formerly  of  Cosmopolitan  Features,  has 
joined  the  Putnam  staff. 

Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  governor  of 
Wyoming,  and  Francis  Marion,  scenario 
writer,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  in  the  symposium  “A’our 
Marriage  Problem,"  being  gathered  for 
distribution  to  newspapers  through  the 
McClure  Newspaper  .Syndicate,  New 
York. 

“Outlandish  Hi.story,”  by  Vance  C. 
Criss,  is  a  new  small  feature  added  to  the 
weekly  mat  service  offered  by  the  Elec- 
tricaster  Service,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Philip  L.  Dietz,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  sales  staff,  returned  to  New 
York  headquarters  this  week  from  a 
month’s  business  trip  covering  cities  be¬ 
tween  New  A’ork  and  Kansas  City. 

“The  Marriage  Game,”  a  woman’s  page 
feature  issued  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Service,  Chicago,  and  written  anonymous¬ 
ly,  is  shortly  to  be  put  in  moving  pictures. 
Idah  McGlone  Gibson  is  preparing  the 
scenario. 

Lionel  H.  Berman  announced  this  week 
name  of  his  syndicate.  Editors’  Feature 
Syndicate,  had  been  changed  to  Editors’ 
Syndicate.  The  syndicate  has  added  to 
its  list  a  picturized  serial  in  strip  form 
entitled  ‘“rhe  State  vs.  Joyce  Arden.” 

MARBLE  CONTEST  LAUNCHED 

Harold  Place  Directing  4tk  Annual 
Tournament  for  Scripps-Howard  Group 

The  fourth  annual  National  Marble 
Championship  Tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  Citv,  the  week  of  Tunc 
27. 

As  in  the  past  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  is  inviting  other  newspapers 
to  associate  with  it  in  the  holding  of  the 
tournament.  Last  year  64  newspapers 
were  associated  in  staging  the  tournament. 
Each  newspaper  held  local  contests  to  se¬ 
lect  a  city  champion  to  send  to  Atlantic 
City  to  compete  for  the  national  title. 

Under  the  rules  governing  the  national 
tournament  boys  and  girls  14  years  of  age 
and  under  are  eligible  to  compete.  The 
present  national  champion  is  Howard 
Robbins,  Springfield,  Mass.,  schoolboy, 
who  won  the  title  after  capturing  the  city 
championship  of  Springfield  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment  conducted  by  the  Spn-ingdeld  Union. 

The  national  tournament  this  year  will 
be  conducted  by  Harold  C.  Place  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper* 
His  offices  are  in  Cleveland. 

I.N.S.  Chicago  Office  Moved 

Removal  of  the  entire  telegraph  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
International  News  Service  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  floors  of  the  Hearst  Building 
was  accomplished  last  Sundav  without  iii- 
terruption  in  the  service.  The  new  offices 
were  completely  fitted  out  before  the  wires 
\vere  cut  over  and  was  ready  for  oiiera- 
tion  when  the  bureau  opened  Momlay. 

:  The  space  formerly  used  hv  the  tele- 
.  graph  dep,-irtmcnt  will  he  used  to  enlarge 
I  the  editorial  department  of  the  /•rrni/nr 

■  American. 

Waynesboro  Paper  To  8  Columns 

The  IPaynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Her- 

■  aid  will  change  from  seven  to  eight  col- 
1  umns  March  15,  reducing  column  width 
•  to  twelve  ems  instead  of  LA  ems. 


These  Letters — 

represent  the  general  opinion  that  prevails 
among  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies 
throughout  the  country  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  newspaper  publisher. 


PORTER-EASTMAN-BYRNE  CO. 

Advertising 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


With  reference  to  your  favor  of 
February  23rd  regarding  the  service 
which  is  rendered  hy  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  wish  to  say  that  we  consitler 
this  service  one  of  the  best  helps 
for  our  agency  in  solving  the  check¬ 
ing  proof  problem. 

’The  only  possible  dissatisfaction  that 
we  could  have  with  your  service  is 
that  there  are  not  more  papers 
members  of  your  bureau,  and  we 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  you  can 
induce  more  papers  to  use  your 
service. 

We  honestly  believe  that  your  or¬ 
ganization  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  efficient  in  supplying 
service  to  agencies  and  would  dis¬ 
like  to  be  without  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Porter-Eastman-Byrne  Co. 

By  C.  W.  Porter. 


THE  POTTS-TURNBULL  CO. 

Advertising 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

The  head  of  our  checking  depart¬ 
ment  is  willing  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  if  the  present  quality 
of  service  is  maintained  by  ibe 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  it 
would  he  very  advantageous  to  have 
all  newspapers  belong  to  the  Bureau. 
Specifically  we  find  that  we  rarely 
have  an  occasion  to  request  check¬ 
ing  copies  from  newspapers  which 
do  belong  to  the  Bureau,  and  when 
we  do  make  such  a  request  to  the 
(diicago  office  of  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  we  receive  twenty-four 
hour  service,  or  quicker  service. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
several  thousand  publishers’  bills  in 
a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  days  time, 
and  follow  the  checking  on  several 
times  that  many  advertising  inser¬ 
tions  in  one  month’s  time,  the  value 
of  such  checking  service  is  quite 
apparent. 

F'or  an  advertising  agency  placing 
any  volume  of  business  in  daily 
newspapers,  we  believe  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau  service  of 
enough  value  that  the  agencies  can 
well  afford  to  encourage  its  use  by 
other  newspapers. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are. 

A’ours  very  truly,  B.  G.  Wasser, 
Mgr.  Space  Department 
for  The  Potts-Turnbiill  Company. 


HENRI,  HURST  &  McDONALD 

Advertising 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


We  note  from  your  letter  of  Febru¬ 
ary  23rd,  that  you  are  now  repre¬ 
senting  2.S8  newspapers  in  the  dis 
tribution  of  their  checking  prnok 
It  will  only  take  us  a  few  words  to 
tell  you  that  we  wish  that  every 
newspaper  that  we  are  doing  bnsi- 
ness  with,  would  be  represented  by 
your  organization.  We  know  from 
experience,  that  it  saves  us  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  that  it  is,  without 
question,  the  up-to-date  method 
of  checking  advertisements. 

This  means,  that  it  enables  n< 
to  hill  our  clients  more  promptly, 
and  it  also  enables  us  to  pay  the 
newspapers  promptly.  We  have 
quite  a  few  instances  of  newspapers 
that  are  not  represented  by  yon. 
where  we  have  to  hold  up  payment 
because  we  have  not  received  the 
neeessary  issue  for  checking  onr 
advertisement. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald 
Bv  G.  F.  Ganser. 


CHARLES  DANIEL  FREY 

Advertising 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“In  your  letter  of  February  23rd. 
you  asked  for  our  thoughts  on  the 
problem  of  checking  copies.  This 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  concern  in  any  agenq 
handling  a  volume  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

We  believe  that  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  has  contributed 
largely  toward  relieving  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition.  Checking  copies 
are  received  with  more  regnlarity 
from  your  office,  and  it  involves 
less  clerical  detail  in  securing  miss¬ 
ing  issues  from  your  office,  than  to 
get  them  individually  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers. 

.-Ml  that  we  require  in  the  way  of 
proof  of  publication,  except  in 
extraordinary  instances,  is  a  teir 
sheet,  and  that  method  of  handling 
proof  of  publication,  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  this  office.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.harles  Daniel  Frey,  Adv.,  luf- 
R.  G.  Timmerman, 
Mgr.  Media  Department. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS: 

Oup  Comptrtp  Checking  l*ro«if  Servicr  if  wilhiiiil  finestion  the  niosl  progrc"ive  f^ 
rfiirient  mrthod  for  any  piiltlinher  to  use  for  thr  (li«triliution  of  hi»  rhrrkinfi  proof*.  ** 
covrr  every  Agency  and  every  Advertiaer.  handle  the  entire  work  which  meaoi  ^ 

ahfvoliJte  relief  to  your  office.  And  it  co«la  no  more  than  your  present  e\pen»e>  * 
fecond  clast  postage  and  newsprint.  Show  u*  your  figuret  and  we’ll  t>how  ourt.  Tket 
accept  a  two  month**  trial  teat  tiibject  to  your  final  approval.  You’ll  never  regret  your  dtcifiM* 


_ Dhe Advertising  CHECKING  BUREAU  Inc. _ _ 


538  So.  Clark  St. 
CHICAGO 


79  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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St.  Petersburg  Enterprises,  inc. 

OPERATING 

PLAZA  THEATRE  PHEIL  THEATRE 

REX  THEATRE 


orpice 

e  CANDY  building 


Monday,  Mar oh  eighth 
19  2  6 


An  Open  Letter  to  the 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 


ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  and  St.  Petersburg  DAILY  RSWS 


Relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  advertising  for  theatres 
operated  by  this  enterprise  from  the  oolumns  of  the  EVENING 
INDEPENDENT,  pennit  me  to  maloe  known  the  reasons  for  this  action. 

The  decision  prompting  the  action  is  based  on  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  that  we,  as  an  enterprise,  are  entitled  to 
advertise  when,  how  and  wtoere  we  deem  necessary  and  profitable. 

Our  ainnual  expenditures  for  local  newspaper  advertising 
affecting  our  local  theatres,  amounts  to  many  thousands  of  dollarsi 

i  The  action  of  withdrawing  from  the  EVEITING  INDEPENDENT 
was  prompted  wholly  by  sound,  economic  judgment,  as  set  forth 
below  : 

The  ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  is  nationally  g 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  morning 
publications,  reaching  the  morning  readers 
of  theatrical  advertising  in  ^  most  thoro 
and  satisfactory  maimer,  both  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  reader- interest  standpoint. 

The  St.  Petersburg  DAILY  NEWS,  an  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  publication  whose  phenominal 
circulation  growth  has  amazed  the  newspaper 
world,  reaches  the  readers  of  theatrical  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  -  both  in  the  home 
and  on  the  street  -  so  thorou^ly  and  com¬ 
pletely  that  a  complete  "coverage"  is  assured, 
making  it  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  to 
advertise  in  another  afternoon  and  evening 
paper  in  this  City. 

A  careful  investigation  of  circulation  figures  will 
sustain  the  fact  that  complete  coverage,  the  aim  of  every 
advertiser,  is  consumated. 

^yVery  truly  vours. 


VERNON  GRAY. 


ST.  PETERSBURG 


PICTURE  PAPER 


FRANK  F.  PULVER 
Owner  and  Publisher 


Major  ALFRED  BIRDSALL 
Assistant  Publisher  and  Editor 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

Two  New  Agencies  Started — Leonard  Made  Manager  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Research  Department — Rorea  Becomes  Partner 
of  Pratt  Forming  New  Concern 


T'WO  new  advertising  agencies  were 
^  established  this  week,  one  in  Boston 
and  one  in  New  York.  Franklin  L. 
Torney  and  Parker  F.  Bond,  both  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Livermore  &  Knight  Com- 
I>any,  have  gone  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves  in  Boston,  while  Arthur  Hirshon 
has  started  an  advertising  agency  in  New 
York  under  the  name  of  the  Arthur 
Hirshon  Company.  Mr.  Hirshon  has 
been  sales  and  advertising  manager  of  1. 
Blyn  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  was 
formerly  with  the  Federal  Advertising 
\gency,  Inc. 

(jeorge  O.  Leonard  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  research  department  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit. 

For  the  last  eight  years  Mr.  Leonard 
has  been  engaged  in  merchandising,  sales 
development  and  advertising  work.  He 
was  engaged  in  sales  promotion  work  for 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  company,  traveling 
tltfoughout  the  country  and  later  acted  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Dafoe- 
Eustice  Company.  He  has  been  with  the 
Campbell-Ewald  company  for  the  last  six 


Lyle  T.  Johnson  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Brockland-Moore,  Inc.,  advertising. 
Federal  Commerce  Trust  Building,  St. 
lA>uis,  as  contact  man  and  account  execu¬ 
tive.  He  formerly  was  with  the  John 
Ring,  Jr.,  Advertising  Company  of  that 
city. 

P.  S.  Florea  has  joined  Lewellyn  E. 
Pratt  Inc.,  who  plan  advertising  special¬ 
ties  and  display  campaigns  for  advertisers. 
The  name  of  the  company  formed  in 
1914  has  been  changed  to  Pratt  &  Florea 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  277  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Thomas  J.  Kennon,  Inc.,  who  estab¬ 
lished  an  advertising  agency  at  Portland, 
Me.,  a  little  rmire  than  a  year  ago,  has 
moved  from  the  Chapman  Building  to 
larger  quarters  in  the  Clapp  Memorial 
Building. 

Miss  l-'tta  Klima,  former  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  C.  C.  Carr  .'Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  is  now  associated  with 
the  Caples  Company  in  their  Tampa 
office. 

The  Keystone  .Advertising  .Agency, 
."satita  .Ana,  Cal.,  has  been  sold  by  Roy 
Miller  to  James  C.  Metzgar  and  Paul  M. 
Vissinan.  During  the  last  few  months 
the  agency  was  operated  as  the  Miller 
•Advertising  Agency.  Under  the  new 
owners  it  will  be  operated  as  the  Key¬ 
stone  Advertisitig  .Agency.  Metzgar,  the 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  many  years,  will  have  charge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  office,  while  Viss- 
man,  a  newspaperman  in  Santa  Ana  and 
Orange  county  for  twelve  years,  will  act 
as  service  manager,  handle  sales  and  copy 
service  for  clients.  The  firm  will  act  as 
a  general  advertising  agency. 

O.  G.  Carpenter,  formerly  with  Ruth- 
raiiff  &  Ryan,  has  become  associated 
with  the  New  A’ork  office  of  the  Lyddon 
5t  Hanford  Company  as  account  executive. 

D.  Gus  Schneider  of  the  Schneider  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on 
May  1  will  join  the  Boston  office  of 
Barrow.s,  Richardson  &  Alley. 

.Andrews  .Advertising  corporation  has 
In-en  incorporated  for  $75,(KM)  at  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  to  do  a  general  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  The  directors  are  Max  Andrews, 
409  First  National  Bank,  Olean;  James 
P.  Quigley  and  J.  E.  Mc.Auliffe. 

R.  D.  Standish,  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Paris  Company, 


Salt  Lake  City,  has  taken  over  the 
Skankey  Advertising  Agency  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Skankey  has  left  for  Oakland,  Cal., 
wliere  he  will  make  his  home. 


PEARSON  REPORTS  ON 
A.  A.  C.  W.  DRIVE 

Manager  State*  Association  Is  Receiv¬ 
ing  100  Per  Cent  Co-operation  in 

Campaign  to  Raise  $500,000 — 
New  York  Club  Seeks  $100,000 

Clubs,  departments  and  associations 
within  the  Associated’ Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  are  furnishing  100  per  cent 
co-operation  in  the  world  b^y’s  campaign 
to  raise  $500,000  for  expansion  purposes, 
Earle  Pearson,  manager,  announced  this 
week.  Francis  S.  Sisson,  vice-president 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  general  campaign  committee. 

In  New  York,  the  Advertising  Qub  of 
New  York,  has  agreed  to  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $100,000  of  the  amount  de¬ 
sired.  The  decision  was  reached  at  a 
special  meeting  this  week,  but  details 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  committee  will  be  formed  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  sub-committee  to  be  made 
up  in  part  of  club  members  and  in  part 
of  leading  business  men  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Pearson  this  week  met  with  a 
special  committee  of  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  campaign. 

Complete  co-operation  was  promised 
this  week  from  the  advertising  club  of 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

A  report  on  the  campaign  will  be  made 
in  more  detail  on  March  31,  when  the 
executive  committee  of  the  .A.  A.  C.  W. 
meets  in  New  York,  together  with  the 
directors  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  of  which  Lou  Holland  is  pres¬ 
ident. 

C.  King  Woodbridge,  .A.  .A.  C.  \\'.  pres¬ 
ident,  will  carry  a  message  of  the  drive 
to  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
held  in  Blackpool,  England.  May  1-5.  He 
plans  to  sail  .April  24  on  the  S.  .S. 
Majestic. 

The  National  Commission  of  the  A.  -A. 
C.  W.  will  hold  a  convention  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  .April  20-21. 


FRANK  ON  A.A.C.W.  PROGRAM 

President  of  University  of  Wisconsin 
Will  Address  Philadelphia  Meet 

Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  and  former  editor  of 
Century  Masacinc,  has  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  address  the  22nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  .Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  in  Philadelphia,  June  19-24, 
H.  H.  Charles,  chairman  of  the  inter¬ 
national  program  committee  announced 
this  week. 

There  will  be  eight  principal  speakers 
at  genereal  sessions  of  the  convention, 
Mr.  Charles  said,  representing  finance, 
manufacturing,  industries,  transportation, 
agriculture,  education,  the  church,  and  in¬ 
ternational  trade. 

O.  K.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  is  assisting  Mr.  Charles  in 
arran.ging  for  an  international  trade  con¬ 
ference. 

Mrs.  Johnston  Named  Director 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Johnston,  has  been  elected 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Houston  Printing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  to  succeed  her  late 
husband.  Col.  R.  M.  Johnston,  for  many 
years  editor-president  of  the  Houston- 
Past. 


wnnnmf. 


OIL  $150,000,000 
LIVESTOCK  $120,000,000 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  market  blanketedf  by  the 
Star -Telegram  and  Record -Telegram 

The  newspapers  with  a 
Billion  Dollar  Territory 
all  their  own 

NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
OVER  115,000 

NET  PAID  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
OVER  120,000 

More  circulation  in  this  territory Jthan  any 
three  other  newspapers  combined 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
CONTESTS  OR  PREMIUMS 


Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

»  ( EVENING ) 

uiortl)  RetorD-f rtegrain 

(  MORNING  ) 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


anb  ftiunbaj)  iftetorb 

Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


AMON  G.  CARTER, 
Pres,  and  Publisher 


A.  L.  SHUMAN. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Ad%’.  Director 
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THERE  IS  NO  BOOM  IN 

NEW  ENGLAND 

EXPANSION  IS  ORDERLY 


One  of  the  chief  complaints  about  business  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  that  it 
was  not  booming.  There  has  been  no  boom  in  business,  but  a  justified  orderly  expan¬ 
sion  in  accordance  with  increasing  demand  and  generally  prosperous  conditions. 

As  spring  draws  nearer,  interest  in  needs  for  the  new  season  tends  to  broaden  and  there 
is  a  quickening  of  demand  in  many  channels. 

V 

Back  of  the  demand  for  commodities,  in  New'  England,  is  the  greatest  per  capita  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  country  as  indicated  by  savings  bank  deposits. 

As  the  manufacturer  depends  for  his  success  on  the  jobbers  and  dealers  who  handle  his 
product,  their  success  depends  entirely  on  public  demand  for  the  product.  Inasmuch 
as  each  is  dependent  on  the  other,  it  is  reasonable  that  each  should  have  an  interest  in 
the  advertising. 

What  the  retailer  needs  is  proper  cooperation  from  the  manufacturer  and  jobber.  The 
goods  are  moved  from  his  shelves  by  direct  sale — local  consumer  demand. 

I  .ocal  sales  are  created  by  advertising  in  the  new  spapers.  They  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  consumers,  who  have  a  keen  interest  in  their  local  surroundings. 


For  valuable  home  circulation^- 
^use  these  New  England  papers. Ji- 


MABSACHTTSETTB— PopuUtion,  3,863,886 


'Attleboro  Bon  . (E) 

'Booton  Oloba . (KAB) 

'Baeton  Olobe . (8) 

'Boeton  Truuorlpt  . (E) 

tBoiton  Poet  . (K) 

tBoeton  Poet  . (B) 

'Pell  Eiror  Harold . (8) 

'Pitohbnrt  Beotinal  . (E) 

'HoTorhiU  Oozette . (E) 

•Lynn  Item  . (E) 

tlowell  Courier-Citlzan  end 
Ereninc  Leader  ....(MAE) 
•Hew  Bedford  Btondord  Mercury 
(MAE) 

•Hew  Bedford  Bundiy  Standard 

•Horth  Adams  Tranaeript. .  (E) 

•Pituaeld  Eacle  . (E) 

•Salem  Kowa  . (E) 

•Taunton  Gazette . (E) 

•Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
(MAE) 

•Worceater  Sunday  Telegram 

(B) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion.  443,683 


(N>KNE(niCirr— PopuUtion,  1,380,631 


•Concord  Monitor-Patriot. ..  (E) 

tKaene  Sentinel  . (E) 

tMancheater  ITnion  Leader 

(MAE) 


8,600  10,000 

Unaa  linaa 

.0376  .086 

.036  .083 


RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion,  604,397 

tNewport  DaUy  Nawa . (E)  6,460  .0336  .0893 

•Pawtucket  Tlmea  . (E)  86.618  .07  .07 

•Prorldenoe  BuUeUn  . (E)  06,400  .18  (B).S6 

•Proridanoa  Journal  . (M)  37,839  .11  (B).88 

•Prorldenoe  Journal  . (S)  66,304  .18  .18 

•Proridence  Nawa  . (E)  89,481  .08  .08 

tProrldence  Tribune  . (E)  88.049  .10  .09 

•Weatarly  Sun  . (EAB)  4,476  .086  .088 

•Woonsocket  Call  . (E)  13,969  .06  .06 

VERMONT- PopuUUon,  368.488 

•Barre  Timaa  . (E)  7,131  .03  .088 

tBennington  Banner  . (E)  3,138  .0188  .0186 

Brattleboro  Reformer  . . .  (E)  3.870  .03  .0176 

•Burlington  Pree  Preaa....(M)  13,030  ,06  .06 

•RutUnd  Herald  . (M)  11.038  .04  .04 

St.  Johnabury  CaUdonUn-Record 

(E)  4,046  .0814  .018 


•Brldreport  Poat-Telacram 

(EAM) 

•Bridgeport  Poet  . (B) 

•Hartford  Courant . (M) 

•Hartford  Courant  . (B) 

tHartford  Timet  . (E) 

•Middletown  Preat  . (E) 

tNew  Haven  Rarister. ,.(EA8) 

•New  London  Day . (E) 

tNorwich  Bulletin  . (M) 

•Norwalk  Hour  . (E) 

tBoutb  Norwalk  Sentinel. .,  (E) 
•Stamford  Advocate  . (E) 


6,069  .04 

4,873  .038 

10,033  .05 


Circtt-  8,600  10,000 
Ution  Unaa  Unaa 


•A.  B.  C.  PublUher’a  Statement,  September  30,  1996. 
tOovemment  Statement,  September  SO,  1986. 

(B)  Combination  rata  DaUy  Journal  and  Eve.  BuUetln. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
ED.  W.  SCRIPPS 

(  Cinilinucd  from  ['aae  6) 


“How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  suit 
of  clothes?”  Mr.  .Scripps  asked  a  young 
editor,  visiting  the  ranch,  for  the  first 
time.  “You  have  paid  more  than  a  week’s 
wages  to  get  a  stylish  cut.  Can  you  af¬ 
ford  it?  Don’t  waste  your  money  in 
your  youth — save  all  you  can  and  make  it 
tlo  your  work  far  you  when  you  are  old 
and  weak.” 

Mr.  Scripps  would  often  say  that  he 
was  lazy.  W.  K.  llcarst  has  been  heard 
to  say  the  same  thing  of  himself,  lloth 
are  notable  for  the  amazing  amount  of 
work  they  have  accomplished. 

.Ml  the  world  was  to  Scripps  a  lab¬ 
oratory.  He  was  forever  inventing  some¬ 
thing  new  for  his  papers.  He  also  estab¬ 
lished  an  oceanographic  research  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  population  research  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  O. 


On  the  yacht  Ohio  there  was  a  library 
of  many  thousands  of  volumes,  remark¬ 
ably  varied  in  subjects.  Scripps  would 
become  fascinated  by  a  writer  and  sit  all 
day  and  half  of  the  night  while  secre¬ 
taries  read  to  him.  For  many  years,  after 
his  sight  began  to  fail  (he  came  near 
blindness  once)  Mrs.  Scripps  would  read 
to  him  by  the  hour. 

In  1877  he  was  the  legislative  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Detroit  Xctos,  writing 
under  the  nom  de  plume  “Hed  Red,”  and 
his  stuff  became  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  paper.  He  was  also  city  editor  of 
the  -N'ews  for  several  months,  and  in  the 
absence  of  James  G.  Scripps.  was  man¬ 
aging  director. 


Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Scripps  said  he 
thought  his  personal  fortune  might  be 
$10,000,000  to  $18,000,000,  every  dollar 
of  which  was  made  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  He  did  not  buy  the  securities  of 
Wall  street,  nor  speculate  in  land,  nor 
seek  money  outside  of  his  professional 
field. 


His  great  joy  was  to  meet  some  pos¬ 
itive  advocate  of  an  “ism”  and  tear  holes 
in  his  logic.  He  would  talk  for  days  with 
an  intelligent  person  on  any  abstruse 
problem.  Socialism,  single  tax,  democ¬ 
racy,  benevolent  autcxrracy,  syndicalism, 
communism,  all  the  political  cults  inter¬ 
ested  him.  but  he  was  tagged  by  rifme 
of  them,  always  keeping  his  mind  free. 
His  underlying  Indief  that  human  progress 
is  a  process  of  evolution  caused  him  to 
study  biology,  in  which  science  he  became 
a  master. 


Scripps  loved  poetry,  in  his  youth 
dabbled  in  it,  but  was  deei)ly  concerned 
when  he  learned  his  son  Robert  P. 
Scripps  had  written  a  volume  of  excel¬ 
lent  verse,  when  a  mere  lx>y.  He  im¬ 
mediately  started  to  influence  his  son  to 
enter  fields  of  positive  action. 


.\n  employe  once  complained  that  an 
associate  liad  committed  contemptible  and 
dishonest  acts  against  the  Scripps  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  old  man  said :  “He  is  a 

- ,  but  the  organization  is  big 

enough  to  have  one  in  it.” 


In  the  seclusion  of  his  ranch,  or  on  his 
yacht,  far  removed  from  the  buzzing 
world.  Scripps  had  a  magnificent  perspec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  major  problems.  He 
would  see  that  a  president,  for  instance, 
was  taking  a  course  sure  to  lead  to  a  bad 
snare,  or  an  industry  or  labor  union  get¬ 
ting  into  trouble.  If  the  effect  would  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  he 
would  write  letters  to  his  editors.  Rarely, 
unless  on  intimate  terms  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  concerned,  would  he  give  any  direct 
warning.  He  did  not  “run  to  the  White 
House,”  but  the  White  House  often  ran 
to  him. 


Mr.  Scripps  believed  that  journalism 
was  the  noblest  calling  that  a  young  man 


could  undertake,  not  as  a  business  to  yield 
comforts,  although  he  said  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  might  be  richly  compen¬ 
satory,  but  because  of  immeasurable  op¬ 
portunities  to  serve  large  bodies  of  people 
and  high  ideals.  He  thought  the  law  was 
“more  trick  than  profession,”  but  he 
greatly  admired  skilful  physicians,  surg¬ 
eons,  artists,  scientific  explorers  and 
teachers. 


Because  he  saw  far  into  the  future, 
possessed  an  uncanny  p<^wer  of  prophesy, 
he  .got  the  reputation  of  being  “erratic” 
and  “peculiar,”  but  little  did  he  care  of 
the  opinions  of  others.  Xor  did  he  pose 
as  a  prophet.  What  he  believed  the 
future  held  was  definite  in  his  mind, 
gained  from  study,  not  dreams.  His 
intimates  lived  to  see  some  of  his  proph¬ 
esies  come  true.  Others  may  be  on  the 
way. 

Beazell  Nominated  for  Club  President 

William  Preston  Iteazell,  assistatit 
managing  editor  of  the  Xcw  York 
II 'or/d.  will  he  the  administration  candi- 
<late  for  presidetit  of  the  New  York 
Xew.spai)er  Club  at  the  election  early  in 
.May.  Frank  !•?.  Perley  will  stand  again 
for  treasurer  and  .\ugustin  McNally  for 
.corresi)onding  secretary.  Their  running 
mates  will  he  announced  later.  Royal 
Daniel,  city  editor  of  the  Nrio 
)'ork  Mirror,  and  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  club  is  leading  an  independent 
ticket. 


Mural  For  Daily’s  City  Room 

John  T.  McCutcheon’s  famous  cartoon 
“Indian  Summer,”  is  being  made  a  mural 
decoration,  20  by  10  feet,  for  the  west 
wall  of  the  C'/iinigo  Tribune  local  room. 

Fire  Damages  Quincy  Plant 

Fire  in  the  plant  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Telegram  March  13,  did  $7,000  damage 
and  prevented  publication  that  day.  Mrs. 
W._  (i.  Spargo,  publisher,  and  her  family 
residing  on  an  upper  floor  were  forced  to 
flee  the  flames. 


Intertype 

Quick-Change 

Magazines 


Conveniently  removed 
from  the  rear. 

No  magazines  “tied  up”  on 
any  Intertype. 

Matrices  always  automatic¬ 
ally  locked  in;  no  locking 
bar. 

Continuous  magazine 
channels;  no  joints. 

INTER’TYPE  CORPORA’nON 
1440- A  Broadway,  New  York 


Profit-Making  Features — No.  8 


SNOWSLEDS  BEAR  NEWS 
MEN  TO  LUDLOW 


16  Writers  and  Cameramen  Living  in 
“Barracks”  While  Covering 
Col.  John  Coolidge’s 
Illness  . 


Plymouth,  Vt.,  March  18. — Housed  in 
what  has  been  dubbed  the  “barrack.s”  and 
deriving  the  maximum  comfort  that  can 
be  expected  in  frigid  weather  from  the 
t«jWTi  of  Ludlow’s  entire  stock  of  horse 
blankets,  16  newsiKipi-r  men  are  covering 
the  serious  illness  of  Col.  John  Coolidge, 
father  of  President  C<x)lidge. 

Louis  Lyons  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
blazed  the  12  mile  trail  in  a  sleigh  from 
Ludlow  to  the  C<Kilidge  homestead. 
Thomas  Haggerty,  the  Globe’s  leased 
wire  operator,  accompanied  Louis. 

W.  E.  Playfair,  day  editor  of  the  A.  P. 
Boston  office  drahed  John  Johnson,  vet¬ 


eran  Morse  sounder,  and  the  pair  • 
lowed  the  long,  long  trail  from  LudlcJ 

In  quick  succession,  Roy  .\tkinsond 
Daniel  Rossiter,  of  the  Boston  p,, 
with  Morris  Fineberg,  their  camera  m- 
and  “Wild”  Bill  IDoiiuvan,  W.  L’.  v 
ator,  arrived.  Then  Thomas  Watsoi{ 
the  P  &  A  photos,  joined  the  crowd. 

John  .\.  .Mulloy,  Underwood  and 
derwood,  rode  over  in  a  conveyance 
called  a  “sea-sled”  but  which  is  k: 
to  the  natives  as  a  snow-mobile. 

George  WotKlruff,  International 
reel  and  George  Hill  of  Wide  \V- 
Pictures  also  used  this  transportation. 

Strathorn  B.  Chute,  staff  writer  !>(» 
X.  S.  Boston  olfice  is  the  only  -. 
pondent  who  both  writes  and  tc!t-.;ri- 
his  own  Copy. 

Other  corresix>ndents  present  ,• 
Xuually  Johnson,  .Vete  York  f{;._ 
Tribune;  Frank  J.  Murtha.  XE.'X.S  :," 
and  Rodney  Dutcher,  United  Press. 

Wire  facilities  were  provided  bv 
G.  Wheeler  of  the  New  I'.ngLiid  Td 
phone  Comi)any. 


Concrete  is  the  aristocrat 
of  pavements 


News  firom  Los  At^(eles 
About  Concrete  Streets 


Los  Angeles  now  has  more  concrete 
streets  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country — a  total  of  over  220  miles. 
And  they  are  directly  linked  with 
several  thousand  miles  of  concrete 
roads  in  California,  thus  forming  an 
extension  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
highway  systems  in  the  world. 

Motor  traffic  from  every  section  of 
the  state  flows  along  these  sturdy 
streets  all  day  and  far  into  the  night. 
This  includes  countless  automobiles, 
huge  trucks  loaded  to  capacity,  and 
busses  built  like  Pullmans. 

Only  streets  paved  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  the  modern 
highway  builder  directs  could  long 
withstand  this  punishment.  The  con¬ 
crete  streets  of  Los  Angeles  are  doing 
so  year  after  year. 

They  are  also  meeting  the  stern 
demand  of  skid-free  safety — even  on 
the  steepest  grades. 

And  concrete  is  the  preferred  pave¬ 
ment  in  the  residential  sections,  as 
well  as  in  the  industrial.  For  its  attrac¬ 
tive,  light  gray  color  makes  it  the  finest 
looking  pavement  money  can  buy,  it 
is  always  clean  and  neat,  and  it  always 
has  a  true,  even  surface. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Los  Angeles  and  hundreds  of  other 
alert  cities  are  laying  concrete  streets, 
and  will  lay  more. 

All  of  the  facts  art  in  our 
free  booklet  on  “Concrete 
Streets.”  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Oiiicee  in  31  Cities 
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clean  books  BILL” 
IN  ALBANY 

A.  Deford,  Representing  New 
York  City  an<*  State  Newspapers 
Dangerous  Censorship  In¬ 
volved  in  Proposed  Law 


rwlarine  a  ••(laii«criius  form  of  ccn- 
aa?  involvid,  William  A.  Dcford, 


missed,  it  was  pointed  out  hy  Sidney  E. 
l.oiiR  of  the  ll’ichita  (Kan.)  liagtc. 

In  Oklahoma  service  is  such  that  two 
palters,  the  Tulsa  If'ortd  and  the  Okla- 
liDiiut  City  Oklahoman,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  oiterate  their  own  truck  lines. 
The  World  maintains  a  service  route  be¬ 
tween  Tul>a  and  Bixby,  a  distance  of  35 
miles.  The  Oklahoman  delivers  to  sur- 
roundiiiR  towns  in  the  same  way,  accord¬ 
ing  to  K.  E.  Scott,  circulation  manager 
of  the  World. 

The  next  conference  will  Ik-  held  in 


represented  at  the  meet.  Will  Butler 
of  the  Colorado  Sl'rings  (Col.)  Gacctlc- 
Ti'h’grat'h  is  president  of  the  group. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  DEMANDS  POSTAL 
RATE  REVISION 


{Conliniicd  from  fnige  15) 


of  the  Hearst  legal  department.  Kansas  Citv  in  October.  Six  states  were 

.c,!  the  so-called  "(.lean  Bmjks  Bill  ••  •  . 

j  public  hearing  before  the  Senate 
\iseinbly  (.<Kles  Committee  in  .\1- 
,  March  16.  Mr.  Deford  was  repre- 
the  Puhli'hers  .\ssociatiou  of  thc 
,  of  New  York  and  the  New  York 
■,  Publishers  .\ssociation.  He  main- 
existing  law  was  adequate  to  pre- 

•  circulation  of  unclean  literature.  .-\ 

,  bill  has  been  argued  in  committee 

_  the  pa>t  four  years  and  has  al- 

rfailetl  of  enactment.  ,  ,  ■  ,  -j  j  r 

-The  nroi«>se<l  amendment."  said  Mr.  Department  should  Ik  provided  for,  there 
"constitutes  nothing  more  nor  -hould  be  an  increase  of  postal  rates 
than  the  establishment  of  an  arbi-  "Inch  would  substantially  pnxlucc  enough 
-  censorship  over  the  literature  of  money  to  provide  for  the  increase  m  pay 
Und  by  the  triers  of  fact  who  may  (<»  employees. 

a  particular  publication  to  be  inde-  “One  salient  fact  shows  that  the  in- 

■  or  obscene  because  it  offends  their  creases  provided  in  the  bill  were  errone- 
,  their  concepts  of  good  manners,  ous  to  the  public  and  to  the  service.  That 

-iKitions  of  the  literature  that  makes  fact  is  shown  in  the  Postmaster  General’s 

•  social  service  and  their  conception  report,  where  7il.J79.719  less  pieces  of 

the  literature  that  makes  for  irreligion,  mail  were  transiMirted  by  the  Post  Office 
tested  by  their  religious  iKliefs.  Department  than  were  transported  at  the 

"It  mu't  be  apiKirent  to  these  commit-  same  time  under  the  old  law.  In  addi- 
.  that  even  though  a  classic  may  con-  tioti  to  this  enormous  loss,  it  must  Ik  re- 

■  a  [laragraph  here  and  there  that  memhered  that  the  normal  increase  is  at 
,  be  regarded  as  obscene,  if  the  least  6  per  cent  and  as  there  were  more 

have  thrown  alxnit  such  works  than  ii.OHl.BOO.Ofkt  pieces  carried  the  year 
-  protection  it  is  because  they  serve  before,  the  normal  increa.se  shouhl  have 
'  :  and  human  enlightenment  and  been  alsout  l,40().0tl0,fl()0  pieces.  This 
■  the  circumstances  should  he  pro-  added  to  the  deficiency  of  Sil.dOh.OOO 
agaiii't  the  bigot  and  the  fanatic,  pieces  shows  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
:  1!  r  ers  of  the  liiill  seek  to  take  pieces  of  mail  of  something  like  two  bil- 

y  from  the  courts  the  inherent  iKiwer  lion  pieces. 

protect  classic  literature  or  the  in-  course,  there  will  Ik  a  deficit.  It 

.  literature  of  today  and  yester-  probably  amount  to  forty  or  fifty 

millions  of  dollars  this  year.  1  believe  it 
One  serious  detect  ot  the  bill,  he  amounts  to  more  than  it  would  have  if  the 
(fltnided  was  that  it  did  not  set  up  old  rates  had  been  in  force.  These  con- 
any  definite  standanl  or  fix  .any  principle  ditions  arc  the  fault  of  the  law  and  not 
would  enable  a  publisher  to  deter-  ,),e  fault  of  the  Post  Office  Dep.artment.” 
sme  in  advance  of  publication  whether  "The  entire  postal  system  is  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  situation  with  the  recent  big  in¬ 
creases  in  expenses.  slight  slump  in 
business  would  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
cmmistances  would  Ik  gambling  with  a  SlOO.OtXf.OOO  deficit.”  asserted  Chester 


a  book  would  be  within  the  law.  He 
viiid  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
of  the  triers  of  fact  and  under  the 


(iray,  Washington  representative  of  the 
.•\merican  I'arm  Rure.nu  Federation  in  an 
open  letter  sent  Thursday  to  Senator 
Moses.  The  text  of  the  letter  was  in 
part  : 

"Figures  recently  secured  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  emphasize  the 
importance  of  some  constructive  aetkm  hy 


criminal  law  every  time  he  published 
anything,  if  the  bill  was  enacted. 

"The  triers  of  fact,  swayed  by  their 
tm  prejudices  or  notion,  might  crucify 
a  man  who  had  been  contributing  greatly 
V' the  beauty  of  literature  or  the  cause  of 
oiilization."  Mr.  Deford  went  on.  “The 

lignt  would  Ik  sure  to  use  this  law  to  ^ . . . 

-if  limit.  What  would  a  Southern  jury  t'ongress  at  an  earlv  date. 

Vti.re  or  during  the  (.  ivil  W  ar  have  done  "The  Department’s  figures  show  that 
to  the  author  of  that  immortal  classic  the  increased  rates  have  failed  to  jiroduce 
u  Toms  (.abin  .-  the  desired  and  predicted  revenue  and  that 

nepiintedout  that  under  the  language  hundreds  of  millions  of  pieces  of  matter 
ft  the  aniendment  projvised.  the  triers  have  been  driven  from  the  mails, 
o' Uci  Would  Ik  the  iinal  judges  of  what  “ft  seems  ipiite  plain  to  us  that  two 
instituted  an  objectional  iiublic.ation.  so  things  are  needed  and  needed  quickly. 

""t  only  the  trial  courts  I'irst,  rates  must  he  adjusted  to  the  point 
iiuld  ht-  stn’iKd  of  their  inherent  power  where  volume  of  business  is  restored  and 
w  uetrrmining  whether  a  verdict  was  in  encouraged.  Second,  positive  steps  must 
Jcci.n.  with  the  evidence,  but  the  de-  !h>  taken  to  bring  about  a  little  C’oolidge 
•tnilam_  virui.ally  would  be  denied  the  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  postal  sys- 
nsm  ot  .1  decision  irom  the  higher  courts  tern.  Matters  have  dropped  into  a  vicious 

circle  in  w  hich  increased  rates  are  chasing 
increased  expi-nses  around  in  an  ever 
losing  race. 

".\s  we  re.ad  the  law,  only  the  first 
of  these  two  remedies  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  joint  SulvCommittee 
on  Postal  .Affairs  of  which  von  are  chair- 


feliiig  with  that  phase  of  the  trial. 

MIDWEST  CIRCULATORS  MEET 


Motor  Distribution  Chief  Topic  at 
Two-Day  TuUa  Gathering 

flLS.s,  Okla..  March  17. — Discussions 
*'to  the  most  efficient  me.ans  of  distribu- 
•>«  papers  over  territories,  without  ade- 
mail  service.  iKcupied  the  time  of 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
'Wwest  tirculation  Managers’  .\ssocia- 
held  here  March  lb  and  17. 


“W'e  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  reas¬ 
on  for  your  delay  in  taking  positive 
steps  to  adjust  rates.  The  figures  on 
postal  receipts  on  which  you  predicated 
vour  cessation  <if  activities  since  last 
November,  are  now  available  and  were 
deliveretl  to  the  Senate  within  an  hour 
Okhh"**  *^tit  that  in  .Arkansas,  after  receipt  of  the  Senate  resolution  by 

sour'  parts  Texas,  Mis-  Senator  Pat  Harrison  requesting  same, 

^uri  and  neighlioring  states,  rail  service  “What  further  reason  can  there  be  for 
such  that  if  one  mail  was  missed,  the  delaying:  quick  and  effective  action?” 

are  delayed  as  much  as  24  liours.  - 

(jio„  * in  this  section  lost  The  invention  most  needed  by  churches 
out  ^”'lars  each  year,  sending  now  is  a  collection  plate  that  can  be 

papers  by  trucks  after  the  mail  is  passed  by  radio.-^Ro.rton  Herald. 


Newspapers  in 

INDIANA 

Offer  Valuable  Cooperation 


There  is  buying  p>ower  and  a  demand 
for  merchandise  in  Indiana. 

The  buying  p>ower  of  each  com¬ 
munity  and  the  demand  for  a  given 
product  are  known  by  the  local  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

Successful  selling  of  any  advertised 
product  depends  on  knowledge  of 
these  local  markets. 

The  daily  newspapers  of  Indiana 
offer  efficient  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  coop>eration  to  the 
National  Advertiser,  that  cannot 
readily  be  secured  from  any  other 


TTese  newspapers  cover  their  mar¬ 
kets  effectively  and  will  help  the 
manufacturer  take  advantage  of  ex¬ 
isting  demand,  and  create  additional 
demand,  for  his  product. 


Use  all  these  Indiana  papers  ^ 
State  wide  campaign,  j' 


tn  a 


Rat«  fo 
S,iM  Bn 


*Lafayelte  Journal  &  Courier 

tLa  Porte  Herald-.Argus  ... 
'iShelbyville  Democrat  . . 

•South  Bend  News-Times. 
•South  Bend  News-Times 
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•A.  B.  C.  Pnhlishers*  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1925. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1925. 


EDITOR  BARRED  FROM 
REPORTING  HEARING 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  BA( 
PULP  MILL  PLANS 


OREGON  A.  P.  MEMBERS  ELECT 


e  Enjoin*  Evjue  of  Madison 
Capital  Times  From  Printing 
His  Own  Testimony  Re¬ 
garding  Editorial 


Government  Enters  Agreement  wJ 
Int’l  Paper  Company  and  FrsatJ 


Ltd.,  for  Opening  Up  Grand 
Falls  Power 


William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  was  en¬ 
joined  from  publishing  in  his  newspaper 
any  of  the  testimony  he  gave  during  a 
two  hour  examination  last  Friday  in  the 
Dane  County  circuit  court  during  a  John 
Doe  hearing  ordered  to  determine  whether 
influences  are  at  work  to  prejudice  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community  in  favor  of  the 
slayer  of  a  Madison  policeman  now 
awaiting  trial,  as  charged  in  two  editori¬ 
als  published  in  the  Capital  Times. 

The  injunction  was  issued  by  Judge 
A.  C.  Hoppman,  of  the  circuit  court,  after 
Mr.  Evjue  had  been  on  the  stand  for  the 
two  hour  period  and  had  given  testimony 
concerning  the  information  and  the  data 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  editorials 
to  the  effect  that  forces  were  at  work  in 
Madison  to  create  religious  prejudice 
in  favor  of  Rudolph  Jessner,  a  Jew, 
confessed  slayer  of  Patrolman  Palmer 
Thompson  early  this  year.  The  words  of 
the  injunction  follow: 

"I  will  now  issue  an  order  of  the  court, 
an  injunction  against  you  from  repeating 
or  publishing  or  printing  anything  that 
occurred  at  this  investigation  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

The  investigation,  instituted  by  Judge 
Hoppman,  after  Jessner's  attorneys, 

Fred  M.  Wylie,  Madison,  and  William  B. 

Rubin,  Milwaukee,  had  asked  that  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  be  started  against  the 
Capital  Times  on  the  grounds  of  the 
statements  in  the  two  editorials — one  pub¬ 
lished  on  Jan.  5  and  the  other,  Feb.  26. 

In  an  effort  to  verify  the  charges  of 
obstruction  of  justice,  16  prominent  Madi¬ 
son  men  were  subpeenaed  to  testify  in 
the  hearing.  Practically  all  were  e.xam- 
ined  at  the  secret  hearing  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Among  those  questioned,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Fvjuc,  were:  William 
Dawson,  assistant  city  editor.  Capital 
Times;  Herman  P.  Lijchner,  police  re¬ 
porter.  Capital  Times;  Bryn  Griffiths  and 
Harold  Griffin,  staff  members,  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Jmtnial,  and  Philip  LaFol- 
lette,  district  attorney,  who  is  prosecuting 

the  case.  .Agency ;  G.  W.  Kelly,  independent ;  R. 

Out  of  the  testimony  gathered  during  W.  Mitchell,  independent ;  B.  F.  Murphy, 
the  hearing.  Judge  Hoppman  may  decide  independent;  E.  A.  Samuelson,  indepen- 
whether  the  demands  of  the  defense  at-  dent ;  W.  D.  Shank,  E.  Katz  Special  Ad- 
torneys  that  the  editor  of  the  Capital  vertising  .Agency. 

Times  be  charged  with  contempt  of  court  In  the  future  all  business  that  con- 
shal!  be  granted.  cents  special  representatives  in  their  deal- 

On  March  16,  the  Capital  Times  with  ings  with  both  the  advertiser  and  agency 
a  two-banner  eight  column  streamer  on  will  he  discussed  and  worked  out  col- 
page  one  announced  that  it  was  starting  lectively  with  the  idea  of  benefitting  each 
a  legal  battle  which  would  be  taken  to  individual  representative  s  contact  with 
the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary  to  test  the  both  the  advertiser  and  agency,  and  for 
right  of  a  judge  to  order  that  proceedings 
in  a  court  shall  lie  held  in  secret  and  to 

determine  whether  there  is  any  legal  idfpWWIiltmilCjQEllllEKM/ 
sanction  permitting  a  court  to  prohibit  a 


ment,  which  was  defeated  last  sumar 
proposed  to  develop  the  power  as  a  pubi: 
ownership  undertaking.  The  new  Govtr 
ment  apparently  intends  to  work  on  i 
sort  of  co-operative  basis  with  tht  tij 
companies  mentioned. 

A  company  is  to  be  formed  in  wlik' 
International  and  Frasers  will  be  join!: 
interested.  This  company  will  acqit:- 
storage  rights  in  the  State  of  Maine 
will  take  over  the  power  rights  g 


iX  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Portland  right:  E.  F.  Nelson,  Portland  correspon- 
of  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  dent  of  the  Associated  Press,  secretary ; 
.Associated  Press,  provision  was  made  R-  M  heeler,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
representation  on  the  Western  ad-  chairman ;  C.  E.  Ingalls,  pub- 

orv  board  of  the  Associate.!  Press  and  ’'^^er,  Corvalhs  Gazette-Times,  vice- 
1  .  1  r  chairman ;  Edgar  B.  Piper,  editor,  Port- 

cers  were  selected  for  the  Oregon  w  Orcgoiifmi,  Oregoirmember  of  the 
ision  of  the  .Associated  Press.  The  advisorv  board  of  the  Western  division  of 
ture  shows  the  men  chosen.  Left  to  the  .Associated  Press. 


Frasers’  Limited  at  present  operate  pti; 
mills  at  Edmundeston  and  (jampbeDtof 
Both  companies,  either  directly  or  throri 
subsidiaries,  control  extensive  tiiir 
limits  in  the  province. 

Including  expansion  in  the  Bathnn! 
Company’s  industry,  already  announctc. 


K.  C.  SPECIALS  ORGANIZE 


the  protection  of  their  intere.sts,  it  was 
stated. 


A  Single 

Advertising  Appropriation 


Will  cover  the  two  publications  that  reach  those  who  control 
the  national  advertising  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York 

and 

ADVERTISING  WORLD 

London,  Eng. 

have  entered  into  an  agreement  in  respect  to  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  representation  in  their  respective  fields  and  thereby  afford 
a  single  source  of  information  and  service  for  those  interested  in 
international  marketing  and  advertising. 

Combination  Advertising  Rates  for  12  Insertion  Contract 

Full  Page . S280.00  per  insertion 

Half  Page .  145.00  per  insertion 

Quarter  Page .  82.50  per  insertion 


MODEL  26 


versatile  machim 


"The  Model  26  Linotype  which 
you  installed  for  us  last  summer  is 
giving  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
very  versatile  machine  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  two  Model  14  ma¬ 
chines  which  we  have,  gives  us  ideal 
equipment  for  our  three-machine 
plant.” 

Daily  and  Weekly  Examiner 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with  Editor  &  Publishii, 
Suite  1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  for  further  details  of  circulation, 
editorial  policy  and  mechanical  requirements  of  Advertising  World.  This 
office  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  manufacturers  who  desire  information 
in  regard  to  marketing  conditions  of  Great  Britain.  Publishers  of  leading 
American  newspapers  will  also  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
deliver  their  messages  to  the  largest  advertisers  of  Great  Britain,  many  of 
whom  are  keenly  interested  in  the  markets  of  America. 


Advertising  World 
14  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C.  2 
London,  England 
Telephone:  Gerrerd  7619 
Cable  AddrcM : 

ECOPUBLISH,  RAND,  LONDON 


Editor  8c  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building 

Broadway  at  42d  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephones : 

Bryant  3052  -  3053  -  3054  -  3055  -  3056 
Cable  Addrew:  EDPUB,  NEW  YORK 


G.  D.  Armistead  Marries 

George  D.  Armistead,  staff  writer  for 
tlie  San  .-Intonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
fiirmcr  postmaster  at  San  Antonio  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Senor  were  married  this 
week. 


! 

Lie* 

m  J 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  20,  1  926 


47 


phila.  public  ledger 

NINETY  YEARS  OLD 

pjy,  Now  Owned  by  C.  H.  K.  Curtis, 
£(Ublished  as  Penny  Paper  in 
1836 — Moved  Into  New 
Plant  Last  Year 


Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star  and 
A.  P.  president;  E.  I^nsing  Ray,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat;  B.  H.  Anthony, 
New  Bedford  Standard;  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
New  York  Times;  E.  H.  Baker,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain-Dealer;  and  E.  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 


STRONG  HAILS  PRESS  PROGRESS 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  one  of 
iour  newspapers  owned  by  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  will  be  90  years  old  on  March  25. 
Marking  the  event,  a  souvenir  section 
in  rotogravure  will  be  issued  with  the 
Sunday  paper,  March  21. 

The  Public  Ledger  was  established  as 
a  penny  paper  in  1856,  by  William  M 


Chicago  Publisher  Sees  Newspapers 
Entering  Greatest  Era  of  Service 


The  daily  newspaper,  having  become  a 
great  manufacturing  business,  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  an  institution  of  research,  educa¬ 
tion  and  service,  W'alter  A.  Strong,  pub- 
Swain  Arunah  S.  Abell,  and  Azariah  H.  I'sl'cr  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  told 
Shtunons,  three  voung  compositors  from  graduating  students  of  the  Lmyersity  of 
xTvok  when  opposition  newspapers  ^hicago  at  the  Spring  convocation  Tues- 

rom?oshors'LdXtM  “eiSSed^Sn  He  suggested  that  nevyspapers  having 
.hc„  published  b, 

Moses  Y.  Beach,  the  elder.  Swam  was 
foreman  of  the  Sun's  composing  room  at 
M2  a  week. 

The  paper  they  sold  for  six  cents  a 
veek  was  printed  on  a  hand  press  and 
measured  15 Vj  by  Zl'/i  inches.  There 


pioneering,  of  “personal  journalism”  and 
of  mechanical  expansion  are  about  to 
enter  or  are  already  entering  upon  a 
fourth  great  era,  in  which  they  will  take 
their  true  place  as  servants  of  society.  In 
this  new  era  they  must  absorb  the  spirit 
of  the  university  :  To  seek  with  free  mind 
were  four  columns  to  a  page.  Russell  unquenchable  zeal  for  the  facts  of 

Jjrves,  editor  of  the  iiaper,  lived  in  New  to  place  in  the  hands  of  man  that 

York.  greatest  equipment  for  his  own  control. 

The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Public  knowledge  of  himself,  his  past  and  his 
Ledger  was  the  collection  and  printing  of  inner  nature. 

local  news.  Two  men  were  sent  out  in  }^(r.  Strong  said  that  .America  had 
the  street  and  about  town  in  quest  of  more  honest  newspapers  by  far  than  it 
news.  Such  a  thing  had  not  been  done  had  15  years  ago,  and  that  a  study  of  the 
before,  and  the  opposition  papers  were  various  departments  of  the  better  news- 
indignant,  considering  the  innovation  ran  papers,  such  as  those  on  .social  move- 
counter  to  the  approved  tradition  of  jour-  ments,  health,  schools,  religion  and 
nalistic  dignity.  In  December  1836,  the  ixditics,  would  reveal  an  astounding 
Public  Ledger's  prompt  publication  of  amount  of  educational  guidance  while  the 
President  Jackson's  message  to  Congress  service  of  the  foreign  correspinidents  “is 
was  a  sensational  beat  at  the  expense  of  beyond  determination.” 
all  its  rivals,  wlio  knew  nothing  about  it  _ 


at  the  hour. 

The  paper  founded  with  a  cash  capital 
of  $1,033.37,  was  sold  in  1864  to  George 
\V.  Childs  for  $155,000,  plus  an  inconsid¬ 
erable  allowance  for  the  old  building  then 
occupied  at  Third  and  Chestnut  streets. 
Mr.  Childs  was  the  guiding  and  inspir¬ 
ing  genius  of  the  paper  from  that  year 
until  1894,  with  .Anthony  J.  Drexel  his 
silent  partner.  When  Mr.  Childs  died  in 
1894,  George  W.  Childs  Drexel,  son  of 
.A  J.  Drexel,  succeeded  him 


Barnard  Advertising  Agency.  720  North 
Michigan  avtnue.  Chicago.  Sending  out  large 
copy  to  magazine  scctitms  on  American  School, 
Chicago. 

Cleaveland  A.  Chandler  A  Co.,  35  Congress 
street.  Kt*ston.  Freparing  a  folder  for  the  New¬ 
foundland  Tourist  &  Publicity  Association  of 
St.  John*!*,  Newfoundland.  Will  place  the  ac- 
ctiunt  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Company  for  the 
romine  season. 

CoUins-Kirk,  Inc.,  752  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Sending  out  copy  to  a  few  cities 
on  a  new  product,  called  Delicia  Nut  Butter,  put 
out  by  Jotin  F.  Jelke  Company,  Chicago. 

Critchiheld  A  Co.,  14  Fast  Jackson  Iwulevard. 
Chicago.  Placing  copy  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
oti  Hamm  Brewing  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Kstey 
Building.  Philadelphia.  Now  han'Iimg  account 
for  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Commercial 
Casualty  Insurance  Company. 

Lord  and  Thomas,  Wrigley  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Sending  out  40  time  schedules  to  news- 
pai>er8  on  Gets-It  Company,  Chicago.  The  same 
.Agency  will  send  out  copy  to  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Bismarck  Hotel.  Chicago.  Also 
sending  out  copy  on  California  Olive  .Association, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  in  a  few  weeks. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  CTiicago,  Sending  out  copy  to  a  list  of 
pai'crs  on  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Company,  7  South' 
Dearborn  street.  Chicago.  Preparing  a  list  of 
nl.•^^  s|iapers  on  Kleen  Heat  Company.  Chicago. 
('<intracts  are  ext  toted  in  a  few  weeks. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Book  Building, 
I  Detroit.  Has  secured  accounts  of  the  United 
St.ates  Mortgage  Bond  Company,  United  States 
Trust  Ci'mT»any  and  the  Slortgage  Guarantee 
Company,  Detroit. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  225  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue.  Chicago.  Issuing  pages  to  a  general  string 
of  papc-8  on  J.  .A.  Stransky  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pukwana,  S.  D. 

Shuman-Haws  Company,  330  East  Ohio  street. 
Chicago.  Placing  copy  in  Chicago  papers  on 
Bobolink  Hoi'^erv. 

J.  Walter  Th<Nnp«on  Company,  410  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Sending  out  a 
general  campaign  on  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

Yoiuig  A  Rubicam,  .Atlantic  Buildiug.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Placing  accounts  of  the  (‘oldak  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City,  manufacturers  of 
electric  refrigeration  machines. 


Parks  Sells  Hoitville  Tribune 

Norman  H.  Parks,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holtzdlle  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
semi-weekly,  who  recently  received  na¬ 
tion  wide  publicity  in  connection  with  his 
trial  and  conviction  for  contempt  of 
court,  growing  out  of  an  editorial  in  which 
he  frankly  criticized  a  superior  court 
judge  for  an  unpopular  decision  on  the 
El  Centro  bench,  has  announced  the  sale 
of  his  newspaper  to  George  Bennefi, 
formerly  of  Hollywood,  Cal.  The  re¬ 
ported  sale  price  was  $26,000.  Parks  ex- 
jiects  to  buy  another  paper,  an  afternoon 
daily,  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles, 
w  ithin  the  next  month  or  two. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  REPORTS 


Net  Profit  in  1925,  $3,734  Comparing 
With  $729,880  Last  Year 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  report  net  profit  for  1925  of  $3,734 
after  interest,  depreciation  and  taxes, 
equivalent  to  4  cents  a  share  earned  on 
80,000  shares  of  no  par  class  A  stock. 

$729,880  in  1924, 


Start  New  Air-Mail  Service  May  12 

The  Chicago-Fort  W'orth-Dallas  air 
mail  service  is  scheduled  to  begin  opera¬ 
tion  Mav  12. 


This  compares  with 
On  Juir2L^9^rAdoTph‘s"'ochs  applied  directly  to  the  class  A 

used  the  Pnhl  ir  T.f'Hp'pr  \fr  ^tock  was  equal  to  $9.12  _a  share  arid 


chased  the  Public  Ledger  from  Mr. 
Drexel.  He  had  purchased  the  Philadel- 
fhia  Times  on  May  7,  the  previous  year, 
and  proceeded  to  consolidate  the  two 
newspapers.  George  W.  Ochs  took  per- 
^1  charge  of  the  organization.  Mr. 
Curtis  purchased  the  paper  from  Mr. 
Ochs  in  1913.  The  Evening  Public  Led- 
ter  first  appeared  in  September,  1914, 
and  the  Sun,  a  morning  tabloid,  was 
Ktablished  in  May,  1925,  when  the  Phila- 
delphia  North  American  was  acquired 
and  merged  with  the  Public  Ledger, 
bast  year  Mr.  Curtis’s  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper  properties  moved  into  a  magnificent 
new  plant  opposite  Independence  Square. 


COOPER  REPORTS  ON  TRIP 


Tell,  of  Talk,  to  A.P.  Member  Groups 
of  35  States 

-A  report  on  his  recent  trans-continental 
tour  was  made  last  week  by  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
jo  memtiers  of  the  executive  committee, 
wding  their  regular  March  meeting  at 
-’Cw  lork  headquarters. 

Mr.  Cooper  spoke  before  A.  P.  member 
poups,  representing  35  states,  he  said, 
J  poted  what  he  termed  was  a  “rebirth 
ot  interest  in  the  Associated  Press.” 
Many  members,  he  found,  had  never  been 
i,?  V®  s^tend  the  annual  April  meeting 
„  J  York.  He  predict^  a  record 
WendaiKe  this  year  on  April  19-24  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

The  subject  of  broadcasting  A.  P.  news 
ss  brought  up  before  the  executive 
niimttee  and  further  discussion  was 
Post^ned  until  the  annual  meeting.  A 
tnwr  of  members  have  been  expert- 
news  broadcasting,  it  was 
^  and  they  will  report  on  public  in- 
pt  m  this  form  of  news  dissemination, 
'-onimittee  members  attending  were 


under  the  participating  provisions  to  $5.04 
a  share  on  the  class  A  and  $2.04  a  share 
on  the  160,000  shares  of  no  par  common 
stock. 

The  consolidated  income  account  for 
1925  sliows  total  income  of  $681,463, 
charges,  including  British  tax,  $59,940, 
and  interest  and  depreciation,  $617,789. 
Directors  at  their  December  meeting 
deemed  it  best  to  defer  dividends  on  the 
class  A  stock.  These  dividends  are  cu¬ 
mulative  at  $4  a  share  a  year  and  all 
arrears  must  be  paid  up  before  distribu¬ 
tions  can  be  made  on  the  common  stock. 

The  company’s  .surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $1,843,017,  compared  with 
$2,719,684  at  the  end  of  1924.  Current 
assets  on  Dec.  31  were  $3,753,772,  and 
current  liabilities  $2,769,281. 


13,882,315 

Lines  of 

paid  advertising 
were  printed  during 

1925 

in  the 

Courier  &  Journal 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Evansville  Market 
is  prosperous 

Its  People  Have  Money  to 
Spend 


BIROTADRUCK 

(Bi-rota-druck) 

Hydraulic  Matrice 
Press  and  Process 

The  American  Birotadnick  matrice 
preat  and  process  is  a  hydraulic 
direct  pressure  matrice  moulding' 
press  and  process-^definite  in  aU  its 
functions  moulding  a  perfect  die  cut 
and  embossed  mat  ready  for  the 
casting  box  without  loss  of  time. 
No  more  enuhed  type  or  blurred 
pages. 

Ary  desired  pressure  may  be  ob* 
tained  without  injury  to  type  or 
illustrations.  Under  the  Birotadnick 
process  half  tone  illustrations  are 
embossed  and  the  matrice  die  sunk 
simultaneously  with  the  moulding 
operation. 

There  are  no  changes  necessary  on 
presses,  stereo  or  other  equipment. 
The  Birotadnick  Matrice  Press  and 
Process  takes  the  place  of  Matrice 
Rolling  machines  and  adds  refine¬ 
ments  and  features  not  heretofore 
available. 

Either  wet  or  dry  mats  may  be 
used  with  full  success. 

Installations  have  been 
made  on  the  plants  of  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  Boston  Globe, 
Dallas  News  and  machines  are 
being  built  on  orders  from 
other  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 


For  sample  of  pages  pro¬ 
duced  under  actual  worting 
conditions  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address 

AMERICAN  BIROTADRUCK 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

Suita  im 

120  West  42nd  St 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lawrence  Addreasei  Pulitzer  Alumni 

David  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  United  States  Daily,  was 
scheduled  to  address  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  Journalism  Building,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  March  19.  His 
subject  was  “Government  in  the  News.” 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

Both  Membort  of  A*  B.  C. 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Franklin  A.  Merrimm,  Prea. 
Mount  Vornon — New  Rochello 


So  long  as  Newspapers  are  judged 
by  the  character  and  value  of  their 
contents — and  let  us  pray  that  they 
always  will  be  so  judged — so  long 
will  The  News  be  accepted  as  “Su¬ 
preme  in  Texas.” 

Circulation  —  business  volume — 
these  are  mere  physical  assets,  and 
The  News  is  amply  endowed  with 
both. 

But  the  Newspaper  itself  is  the 
thing ! 

The 

DALLAS 

MORNING 

NEWS 


If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  consid¬ 
eration 

5il)c  ^bcnimj  §IaL 

With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

■The  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
circulation — both  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity — the  kind  that  counts  most 
with  advertisers. 

New  York  Office  —  110  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 

Chicago  Office  —  Tower  Building 
J.  E.  Lntz 
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idfiit  as  in  his  dealings  with  men.  He 
was  always  in  search  of  the  unusual  mind 
in  order  to  give  it  a  chance  to  develop. 
Being  a  believer  in  evolution  his  ideas  of 
what  made  up  a  chance  seemed  harsh  to 
some  employes,  hut  the  exceptional  mind 
for  which  K.  \V.  was  searching  never 
,,  ,  ,  ,,  complained  of  lack  of  opportunities. 

He  rendere.!  an  nnmeasurahle  service  .\„„ther  qualitv  which  was  stronglv 
to  jonrnah-m  hy  starting  and  building  marked  was  his  feal  grace  of  manner  as 
an  indeiiendent  telegraphic  news  service  ,at  at  the 

oiieii  to  any  new  >papers  on  equal  terms— 

now  iIr*  iiroat  I- »nU'(l  I  re>s.  He  \\as  a  experience.  Xo  i»nc  ever  liad  liis 

student  and  pro.hgious  rearler,  a  believer  anything  K.  W.  Scripps 

in  science  aiul  re>earch.^  Science  Service 


as  an  intellect  that  the  memorv 


is  a  inoininient  to  his  vi>ion.  member  yunvyrsation  alwavs  reminded  me  of 
oi  Mr.  Scripp'  tirst  newspaper  cabinet  p'nKTSon 

recall-  w  itli  warm  gratitiule  and  affection  '  pp  intellect  that  the  memorv 

hi>  helpuilnp>.  the  oixning  attorded  tor  j,-  ppP 

larger  usetulness.  inspiration  tor  increased  ppp  jp  p,^.  ppp^j  ppj^p-^ 

endeavor,  and  wider  outliMik  and  hherahtv  he  .sank  into  his  chair  in  his  study, 

in  sharing  rewards  oi  success.  cocked  his  good  eye  at  the  ceiling  and 

^  began  to  talk  through  clouds  of  tobacco 

“He  Served  No  Special  Interest”  smoke,  all  conviction  of  the  realty  of 

[>..  i>  thin.gs  faded  awav.  There  was  an  illusion 

,  e  ■  .  of  the  disapnearance  of  the  material,  of 

( leneral  Kditorial  Kxecutive,  Scripps-  body  of  E.  \V.  Scripps  with  its 


“He  Served  No  Special  Interest” 

Bv  (i.  B.  I’.VRKKK, 


Howard  Newspapers. 


physical  contacts.  It  was  as  though  a 


''PH.XT  there  was  room  in  .\merica  naked  mind  was  talking.  At  such  times 
^  for  newspapers  which  represented  K.  \V.  Scripps  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
only  their  readers ;  which  represented  no  twin,  discussing'  without  emotion  the  re¬ 
party.  or  club,  or  bloc — no  special  inter-  actions  of  himself  to  his  surroundings. 


est  whatsoever. 

.^uch  wa-  the  philosophy  on  which  If. 
\V.  Scripp-  less  than  half  a  century  ago 


His  own  weaknesses  were  subject  to  the 
same  ruthless  comment  as  those  of  his 
bitterest  critic  and  rival.  We  will  not 


founded  the  largest  group  of  newspaix'rs  soon  look  upon  his  like  in  the  newspaixr 
the  world  ha-  ever  seen.  business. 

The  philosophy  was  novel  at  the  time.  — - 


Before  that  day.  back  in  the  70s,  there 
were  new -papers  aplenty. 

But  the  new  spaper  w  Inch  didn't  frankly 


‘Loved  Even  The  Sea’s  Rages” 

Bv  J.  Cl.KMKNS, 


interest  or  other,  political  or  Member  of  Secretarial  .Staff  on  Ohio’s 


commercial,  was  so  rare  as  to  Ite  negligi¬ 
ble.  The  journalism  of  that  day  was  the 
journali-m  of  the  party  organ. 

To  wear  a  label,  to  belong  to  a  cli(|ue. 
was  “the  thing"  iti  newspaper  making 


Cruise  of  1924. 

’T’HE  death  of  K.  W.  Scripps  has 
brought  back  to  my  mind  many  mem¬ 
ories  of  my  association  with  him  aboard 
his  vacht  Ohio  and  of  the  extraordinarv 


along  with  a  little  money,  and  an  un¬ 
limited  capacity  to  inspire  men. 

The  Ix'ginning  was  humble,  as  have 


■  - -  .  .  1  •  •  a^jaiii.  .Miiiougii  me  snip  was  lossiiq 

been  the  Ixgmnings  ol  most  things  in  about  violently,  Mr.  Scripps  was  unper 


-America  that  have  grown  great 
1'..  W.  .''cripp-  is  dead. 


COOLIDGE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
SCRIPPS’  WORK 

JN  a  message  of  condolence  to 
Robert  P.  Scripps.  March  13. 
President  Coolidge  said  Edward  V. 
Scripps  had  “done  much  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  general  dissemination  of 
news  through  his  active  interest  in 
press  associations,  and  in  furlher- 
ing  the  distribution  of  scientific 
and  other  news  of  a  constructive 
character.” 

“The  newspaper  profession  has 
suffered  a  distinct  loss.”  said  the 
message,  “and  I  wish  to  extend  to 
you  my  sincere  personal  sympathy.” 


then.  The  greatest  of  the  dailies  life  lived  by  this  genius  of  the  newspaper 

either  Kepitblican  or  Uemocratic.  And  worhl.  h'or  the  past  ten  years  or  more, 

those  that  didn  t  specialize  in  politics  Mr.  Scripps  has  lived  almost  continuously 

spoke  tor  the  organized  commercial  in-  j.,jj  yachts,  lirst  the  Kciiuih  until  about 
tere-t-  ol  their  day.  The  .s  jxr  cent  three  years  ago  when  he  had  the  Ohio 

ot  the  newspaper  reading  public  __"t;re  especially  built  for  his  needs.  He  made 

amply  represented,  the  J3  per  cent  had  the  Ohio  his  home,  only  leaving  it  when 

no  medium  ot  e.xpression.  ,  it  was  necessarv  to  have  the  vessel  over¬ 

do  be  the  trieiid  m  court  of  those  who  hauled 

spokesman  Scripps  would  never  have  entered 

To  know  news  and  to  print  it,  umn-  ^  j^,Pt  with  his  ship  if  it  had  not  been 

fluenced  by  those  whci  wanted  something  necessary  to  do  so  to  take  tm  supplies 

put  111  or  something  kept  out  -  and  make  repairs  to  his  vessel.  He  was 

1  o  comtort  the  afflicted,  on  the  theory  happiest  when  at  sea,  with  the  move- 
that  the  cointortable  could  take  care  ot  ment  of  the  vessel  under  his  feet.  The 
themselves,  hut  to  deny  hearing  to  none-—  rougher  the  weather,  the  better  he  liked 
To  be  independent,  and  good  hunioredly  — and  the  more  cigars  would  he  smoke, 

to  stand  the  punishment  that  true  journal-  ,,a,i  left  Melbourne, 

istic  imlepeiidence  brings  from  time  to  and  were  heading  for  Sydney,  Australia, 
1  1  I  I-  "C  encountered  a  heavv  storm,  the  worst 

1  hosc  were  the  tools  that  P,.  W  .  ,,,,r  ..ntiro  *rin  -inu'-ic  nbrlit  r-im,.  ,,ii 


he  had  obtained  their  store  of  knowledge 
about  the  country  and  city  where  they 
lived,  and  of  the  ixilitical  ;uul  economic 
situation. 

The  Chief  was  usually  up  and  about 
hy  nine  in  the  morning,  and  after  break¬ 
fast  he  would,  if  the  weather  was  good, 
go  aft  to  the  quarterdeck,  light  the  in¬ 
evitable  cigar,  call  one  of  his  readers, 
and  remain  deeply  ab.sorbed  for  two  or 
three  hours.  He  usually  read  himself, 
twii  or  three  hours  a  day,  but  after  a 
few  hours'  reading,  his  eyes  would 
Inither  him,  and  then  he  would  call  for 
one  of  the  readers  to  bring  a  book. 

In  the  afternoon,  it  was  usually  read¬ 
ing  again  until  dinner  time.  After  din¬ 
ner  he  sometimes  would  have  the  phono¬ 
graph  played — he  was  fond  of  hymns. 

Then  would  come  dominoes,  and  I  am 
sure  he  took  as  keen  interest  in  playing 
dominoes  as  he  did  when  playing  with 
newspapers.  He  was  usually  in  Ix-d  hy 
eleven  o’clock. 

The  Chief  would  never  anchor  the 
yacht  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  shore  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  imixissible  for  him  to  be  un¬ 
occupied.  His  mind  was  eternallv  ac¬ 


tive.  and  I  know  it  was  to  the  last.  - 
always  dreaded  the  possibilities  of  • 
being  bedridden  for  many  years. 

It  was  his  desire  to  Ix’  buried  at  1 
without  ceremony  or  any  pntdi,: 
whatever. 


“Intelligent  Living” 

By  Dk.  Wii.i.i.xm  E.  Ritter, 
President,  Science  Service. 

A  ETEK  the  World  War,  Mr.  Seri- 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  r 
that  since  the  world  was  more  than  e-, 
committed  to  democracy,  deimxracy  m- 
become  more  intelligent  than  it  ever  fc, 
been. 

How,  he  reasoned,  is  it  possible 
conceive  a  public  intelligent  eiiougb  t 
live  healthily,  efficiently,  sanely,  and  luj^ 
pily  in  the  modern  world  without  mic 
ac(|naintance  with  the  facts  and  prit 
ciples  of  the  physical  and  humaiii,' 
sciences  ? 

Eiirthermore,  he  continued  to  q«r 
since  the  newspaper  is  the  greatest  si^ 
agency  for  informing  the  public  of  wfc- 
goes  on  in  the  world  from  day  to  (fc- 
and  for  molding  public  opinion  on  mar 
subjects,  what  is  more  natural,  more  nt- 
ixirtant  than  that  this  agency  shot!; 
supplement  whatever  can  be  done  byothe 
agencies,  as  the  schools  and  colleges,  t 
disseminating  scientilic  knowledge  an*:, 
the  people  generally? 

.Another  jxitent  belief  held  by  11: 
Scripps  was  that  the  mental  cajiacity  r 
emotional  soundness  of  the  average  ns: 
are  sufficient  to  m<ake  him  capable  of  nr- 
derstanding  and  appreciating  the  !».■: 
truth  of  science  if  presented  in  simjk! 
familiar  language. 

The  almost  necessar'-  consequence 
these  ideas  in  the  mind  of  so  dynamical; 
and  financially  competent  a  man  as  M: 
Scripps  was  some  foundation  like  Scieiie 
Service,  if  only  scientilic  men  thcmselve- 
would  do  their  share  in  creating  at; 
operating  it. 

The  trustees  of  Science  Service.  At 
newspapers  served  hy  it.  and  the  recorl 
of  the  institution  for  its  five  years  of  Kit 
arc  sufficient  testimony  of  the  respoiK 


PARIS 


to  stand  the  punisliment  that  true  journal-  Melbourne, 

istic  imlepeiidence  brings  from  time  to  heading  for  Sydney,  Australia, 

’"V.?'  Ill-  M-  "'C  encountered  a  heavy  storm,  the  worst 

1  lio-c  were  tlie  tool-  B’at  K.  W .  entire  trip,  and  as  night  came  on. 

Scrqips  took  to  hi-  job  4/  year-  ago,  -torm  Ix'came  so  violent  that  it  was 


necessary  to  turn  the  ship  about  and 
head  for  shelter  in  Melbourne  harbor 
again.  .Although  the  ship  was  tossing 


turbed,  and  smoked  his  cigars,  even  when 
occasionallv  his  chair  would  scoot  across 


But  the  thought  ol  an  independent  ijjj^  library  with  him.  He  loved  to  be  at 
lournali-m.  tlie  thouglit  with  which  he  seemed  to  re- 

pioiieered  will  live  on  in  the  organization  ^yj^en  he  got  the  most  enjov- 

he  touiided.  and  in  the  journalism  of  ment  out  of  his  Iwoks. 

.America.  jjis  store  of  facts  and  knowledge  of 

.  .  every  conceivable  subject  was  enormous. 

“Fought  Common  People’s  Battle”  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  Mr. 

,,  Scripps  has  read  on  an  average  of  more 

l.i  I..  11.  I  .\Nnn.ii  eight  hours  a  day  for  more  than 


I'.ditorial  Director  and  ( ieneral  Manager  20  years.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  during 
lame-  <  i.  .'-cripp-  New-jiapers.  the  time  I  was  with  him.  He  was  a 

E\V  SCRIPPS  was  the  great  journal-  student  of  international  affairs. 

•  i-tic  geiiiu-  of  his  day.  His  con-  ,;’cripps  visited  many  odd  and 

cern  was  toun(U*fl  tor  tliA*  purpose  of  piit-of-tne-\\a>  places.  In  the  Gilbert 


ing  the  battle-  of  the  common  jx'cqile.  It  j-’ffmff.-  nt  a  little  trading  station  called 

became  rich  and  ]>owerful,  which  is  tin-  Butaritarn  Mr.  Scripps  had  me  go  ashore 

important.  But  the  motives  of  its  and  see  it  I  could  lind  some  sort  of  con- 

fouiuier.  believing  in  the  rights  of  man  'vyance  for  him  to  see  a  bit  of  the  island, 

and  -tarting  hi-  iiewsiiaper  institution  on  there  were  no  horses,  it  was  neccs- 


that  ha-is,  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
jiortance  to  the  .American  ix'ople. 

“The  Unusual  Mind” 

By  r.  E.  Mosher, 

I'ormer  Editor  Cinriiiiia/i  Post  and 
Scrijip-  Treasurer 


sary  for  me  to  take  a  large  two-wheeled 
cart  which  the  natives  used  for  hauling 
copra  down  to  the  dock,  and  put  a  wicker 
sofa,  which  I  borrowed  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  local  trader,  on  top  of  it. 
With  a  native  at  the  front,  and  one  at 
the  hack,  Mr.  Scripps  took  a  considerable 
trip  about  the  island. 

In  .Australia  several  newspaper  men,  at 


12  assorted  Hors  d’Oeuvres 
Gigot  de  pre-sale — haricots  blancs 
salade  de  saison  fruits  rafraiches 
cafe  noir 

1/2  bottle  Graves  superieur 

iindor  the  awninjr  of  tlie  C'Ah'fv  — 
watchintr  the  smartest  and  most  color¬ 
ful  crowd  in  the  world  jiass  in  review 

Price  72  cents 

^'ott  are  ^oin^  this  year.  \\  hy  not  have  a  special¬ 
ist  livinji  in  I’aiis  idan  your  triji,  .secure  your  steam- 
shi|)  accommodation,  hook  a  sttjierior  room  for  you 
in  delifrlufttl  hotels  where  the  rates  are  low.  furnish 
a  siileiidid  autoniohile  with  an  ivn^lish-speaking 
chaulYeur — all  at  money  saving  prices? 

You  know  Syd  Clarke — Let  Clarke  do  it. 
International  Service  covers  the  globe 

SYDNEY  R.  CLARKE 

11  bis,  rue  Scribe,  Paris 

American  Representative 

FRANK  C.  NESBIT 

The  HEiXRA'  TOURS,  Inc.,  .-65  Fifth  .Avenue,  N’ew  York  City 
Telephone,  Murray  Hill  2405 


'p'  AN.  Scripps  wa.-  a  genius  with  different  ports,  came  alxiard  to  interview 
great  creative  power  who  drifted  in  Mr.  Scripps,  but  it  was  always  the  news- 
part.  and  was  in  part  led.  into  newspaper  paper  men  who  were  “interviewed”  in¬ 
work.  In  no  way  was  his  genius  so  evi-  stead  of  Mr.  Scripps.  Before  they  left. 
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Chararterislic  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
on  Yarhl  "Ohio” 

oi  both  American  newspapers  ami  Amer¬ 
ican  science. 


my  judgment  easily  rank  among  the  half 
dozen  greatest  newspaper  makers. 

R.  1).  BLUMEXFELD,  _ 

Editor,  Daily  lixt^rcss,  London,  Fing.  _  _  ,.  .  . 

•  joHx  Dixon,  o/,  director  ot  publicity 

May  I  present  in  the  name  of  La  "(  Natural  Resources  IntelUgence 
Hacan  and  on  my  own  behalf  sincere  ■'ervice,  ( )ttawa.  died  on  March  /.  He 
cfuidolcnccs  (tn  the  death  of  Mr.  Scripps.  Oiohe,  Otta- 

I'm  4x-/'T'i  T  Cittccn,  Montrciil  ll  and  Ed- 

DR.  ANOKL  L.  bOJO.  ^  monUm  Hullctw, 

Director.  I.a  Racoit,  Buenos  Aires,  ,,  .  . 

\riTiMitiivi  Charles  Ficke.ns.  24.  pnH»ireader  on 

_ _  the  /f  ’n7ii/ti  Daily  Eay^le  and  one  of  the 

k-FMT  rAiirn  a  “rpoiirH”  .'"imger  writers  of  K.ansas.  dropped  dead 
KENT  CALLED  A  GROUCH  \i;,rch  1(1. 

Senator  Heflin  in  Speech  from  Roor  /"•  t'lrmer  I'ublishcT 

"•  t*'”'**  (<>•»  Mercer  County  Db- 

Takei  Ring  at  Writer  sercer.  died  recently.  He  bad  published 

.Aroused  by  a  story  written  by  Frank  *  di>erver  since  18')?. 

R.  Kent  for  the  Halliinorc  Sun.  in  which  Si’enckr  H.  Hkkriik.  (Mean,  N.  Y., 
he  was  ridiculed.  Senator  Heflin,  Demo-  newspaper  man  whose  retirement  was 
crat,  .Alabama,  early  this  week  delivered  forced  six  years  ago  because  of  ill  health, 
a  denunciation  against  the  news  writer  died  last  week. 

from  the  fltxir  of  the  Senate.  o  in  i  . 

While  the  Senator  from  .Alabama  was  „  K',  J-  Hvsi.vm.  an  employe  ot  the 

speaking  Kent  sat  in  the  press  gallerv.  room  tor  the 

••1  have  known  this  little  felKnv  Kent  mVss  ’  '  "" 

in  his  better  and  brighter  days."  the  Sen¬ 
ator  began.  "That  was  before  he  had  de-  Joseph  Cornei.u's  Drim,  5J.  publicity 
sceiided  into  the  grouchy  and  sour  little  man  and  former  newsiiaper  writer,  died 


Louisville  Writer  Diet 

Charles  Hamilton  Musgrove,  .'3.  re¬ 
tired  newspaperman  and  poet,  died  Mon¬ 
day  in  Louisville.  Ky.  .After  attending 
the  L'niversity  of  Louisville  he  joineil 
the  staff  of  the  LouLe-eille  Post  as  re- 
jRirter.  Liter  he  was  a  column  con¬ 
ductor.  In  1913  he  .ioineil  the  staff  of 
the  l.ouisn-ille  Times  as  columnist  and 
feature  writer  and  remained  with  that 
newspaiier  until  he  retireil  several  years 
ago.  Air.  Musgrove  was  the  author  of 
two  volumes  of  poems  "The  Dream 
Beautiful"  and  "Pan  and  FT'lus." 


S.VMt  El.  J.  Hvse.vm,  an  employe  of  the 
Pifston  Cilohe  composing  room  for  the 


thing  that  he  is." 


in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  A’ork,  March 


.After  Senator  Heflin  had  concluded,  L-  Air.  Hriini  entered  newsiwper  work 
Representative  L' pshaw.  Democrat.  Cieor-  <m  the  staff  of  the  Boston  (Alass. )  Globe. 


can  sciciiei. _  slapped  the  face  of  Robert  B. 

.  C  hoate,  correspondent  of  the  Boston  ller- 

Telegrams  and  cables  received  at  the  Saturday,  warmly  congratulated 

Scripps- Howard  headipiarters  tn  New  ji.^.  sceiiator  and  then  returned  to  the 
Vorkinclude:  .  ,  -r  House. 

1  have  just  learned  with  protoiind  grief 

of  the  death  of  F'.dward  Scripps  and  in  .  .  c  .  i-.- 

Waif  of  the  membership  of  the  Inter-  New.paper  Founder  Die. 

national  Printing  Pressmen's  and  .As- 


He  was  later  with  the  .A'ltg  York  ll'orUi. 
.Vi-ti-  i’ork  .Sun.  Cleivland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  Detroit  Tree  Press. 

IL  Ci.  11.  .\ii.\MS.  former  publisher  of 


the  .Serins. 


.\ii.\MS.  former  publisher  of 
I’alley  (Minn.)  Sun.  died 


recently.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  of 
Alinnesota. 

.Arnoi.I)  H.  Jones.  (i8.  iiresideiit  of  the 


national  Printing  Pressmen  s  and  .As-  Airs.  Ro.se  Keeling  Hutchins,  widow  of  ‘ 

skants  I'nion  I  extend  to  you  and  .ktilson  Hutchins,  founder  of  the  ITasli-  .Arnoi.d  H.  Jones.  (i8.  jiresideiit  of  the 

throuiih  you  to  the  bereaved  family  in^ton  Post  and  other  dailies,  died  in  Rockland  Publishing  C'oinpany.  publishers 
cenuine  sympathy  and  condolence.  The  Washington.  Alarch  14.  Air.  Hutchins  of  the  Koekland  (Ale.)  Courier-tiacette. 
newspaper  industry,  organized  lalmr  and  established  the  Dubuque  Herald,  the  St.  died  recently.  He  had  served  two  years 
all  forward  looking  .Americans  have  lost  Louis  Times,  and  the  ll'asliinston  Times,  as  mayor.  He  was  a  former  president  of 
their  outstanding  champion.  He  has  built  in  addition  to  the  Post.  He  also  exploited  Alaiin^  Press  .Association, 
a  momimeiit  that  will  endure.  Personally.  j],<.  Mergenthaler  linotvpK'  and  was  one  \|b  \vv%  \t  ki  iuc  .  i  ira,. 

I  feel  that  1  have  lost  a  real  frienrl.  Aly  „f  ,1,^  principal  founders  of  the  comp.anv  i  ‘  '■« 

nersonal  svnn.athv  goes  to  Robert  P.  principal  loumiers  ompain.  j  Ma^npre.  circulation  manager  ot  the 


[wsonal  sympathy  goes  to  Robert 
.vipps  and  your  own  gixKl  self. 

(lEORGE  L.  BERRY. 


President,  International  Printing  Press-  , .  !- W  of  .Advertising  Women  of 

en's  and  Assistants'  I'nion  of  North  'l>'’'H-r  and 

(lance  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  \ork, 

_ _  March  16.  More  than  800  attended. 

I  lament  the  loss  ..f  Mr.  Scripps  deeplv  president, 

rf  send  mv  heartfelt  condolence.  ’  committee- in  charge  were 

rviv  rvi  /MTiri  n  nvv  l-<7«sa  Rosenstein.  AIil- 

D()N  EZl.Ql  ILL  1.  I  .\/.  (Irfd  Kallfclz,  Beatrice  Brown,  and  Elsie 


I  lament  the  loss  of  Air.  Scrijips  deeply  ■, 
ffld  send  mv  heartfelt  condolence.  i''^'T  *E^  t 

DON  EZEQUIEL  P.  PAZ,  .iml  Kallf, 
Director.  La  Prensa.  Buenos  .Aires.  E.  W  il.son. 
Argentina. 


I  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Air. 
vripps  with  sincerest  sorrow.  Please 
convey  my  condolences  to  his  family. 
IIOSIO  AHTSL’N.A('..A, 
President,  Nippon  Dempo  Tsushin  Sha. 
Tokio,  Japan. 

Please  convey  to  the  Scripps  family  our 
ikepest  consolation. 

HlKOlClll  AlOTOY.AM.y 
President.  Dsaka  Mainiclii. 

TOSH  IT  A  TAK.AGI, 
Executive  Ifirector,  Osaka  Alainichi. 

S111NC.ORO  T.AK.AISHL 
Managing  Director  and  Editor-in-Chief, 
^ka  Alainichi. 

I  regard  the  death  of  E.  W.  Scripps  as 
amost  severe  blow  to  world’s  journalism. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  journalist  but  a 
man  of  great  vision  and  rugged  character, 
awl  his  influence  on  the  journalism  of  the 
world  is  increasing  yearly.  He  will  in 


tHORHINGEVEHING-jUNDAr 

k 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE 

at  one  cost 

95,000  circulation— 20c 
a  line  week-days 


Cover  Nev/  Orleans 

At  ONE  Cost 


Kutchin  Estate  Totals  $175,000 

The  will  of  Howard  AI.  Kutchin, 
former  managing  eslitor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  I'vion.  recently  tiled  for 
probate,  disposes  of  an  estate  estimated 
at  $175.(XX).  The  bulk  of  the  estate  is 
left  to  Air.  Kutchin's  widow,  but  upon 
her  death  the  estate  is  to  be  left  in  trust, 
the  entire  income  to  be  used  to  establish 
and  maintain  free  scholarships  in  the 
University  of  California  or  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  University  to  be  known  as 
the  Kutchin  Memorial  Scholarships. 
Recipients  of  the  scholarships  must  be 
graduates  of  San  Diego  High  School. 


Do  you  know  what  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  are 
piade  in  your  Com¬ 
posing  Room? 

We  luggest  you  go  there  and  take 
fifty  orifrinal  proofs.  Count  up  the 
number  of  lines  and  the  number  of 
errors.  Get  the  percentage  of  errors 
to  lines. 

It  takes  twice  as  long  to  correct  an 
error  as  it  does  to  make  it,  so  multiply 
this  percentage  by  three. 

Take  this  resultant  percentage  and  apply 
it  to  your  total  Composing  Room  pay¬ 
roll  for  the  year.  See  how  much  money 
errors  are  costing  you. 

When  you  find  out  what  they  cost 
you  write  and  tell  us  the  amount. 
We  will  show  you  a  source  of 
profit  you  have  never  heard  of. 

Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 

33  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Use  the 

COMBINATION  RATE 

OF 

The  Gazette  Times 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 

AND 

Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evening) 

in  order  to  cover  Pittsburgh 
and  Western  Pennsylvania 
thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

URBAN  E.  DICE.  Nat.  Adv.  Mgr. 
GAZETTE  SQ.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
National  Bepresentativea : 

E.  R.  BURKE.  Ino. 

4>nd  and  Broadway,  N.  T. 

ISa  B.  Xichlgan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Constitution  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

B.  J.  BISWELL  CO. 

742  Market  St.,  Ban  Francitoo,  Cal. 
Timaa  Bldg.,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  mark  of  a  good 
classified  medium 
is  the  fact  that  it 
keeps  getting 
better 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  lie. 

lataraaUonal  daulBod  AdTsUtlac 
CaaaooUan. 

Packard  Building  Philadelphia 


71 -Year-Old  Iowa  Paper  Suapenda 

The  I'inton  (la.)  Eagle,  after  71  year.s 
continuous  history,  was  suspended  Alarch 
10,  by  James  \V.  l.eliell.  editor.  The 
Eagle  was  the  tirst  paper  in  Benton 
county  and  for  40  years  was  a  semi¬ 
weekly  but  reverted  to  a  weekly  a  year 
ago. 


Largest  Evening 
Circulation  in 
Largest  Market 

For  26  consecutive  yean  the 
Evening  Journal  has  had  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America — concentrated  in  New 
York  and  suburbs.  More  than 
DOUBLE  the  circulation  of  any 
other  New  York  evening  paper. 


Boston  (Alass.)  Post,  died  at  her  home  in 

New  York  Advertising  Women  Dine  W’inthrop  recentiv. 


.America’s  Largest  Evening 
Circulation  and  at  3c  a  copy 


Invest  in 
Penn8ylv2mia — 

Advertising  space 
in  the 

Norristown 

Slimos 

pays  big  dividends 
in  sales 


National  Repreoentativa 
Paul  Block,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago. 
Boaton.  Dotrolt. 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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HIGH  TRUTH  STANDARD 
IN  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

U.  of  Pennsylvania  Survey  Shows  More 
Than  95  Per  Cent  of  Display  Linage 
Truthful  —  Philadelphia  Papers 
Studied 

High  standards  of  truth  and  integrity 
in  display  newspaper  advertising  are  re- 
IHirted  as  tlie  lindings  of  a  survey  of  this 
type  of  advertising  conducted  hy  Dr.  J. 
Kussell  Douhinan,  assistant  professor  of 
merchandising  at  the  L'niversity  of  Penn- 
svlvania. 


They  will  return  to  New  York  City,  which  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCRIBES  MEET  Journalism  at  Tulane  University, 

they  left  to  go  to  Cincinnati  seven  years  -  Orleans,  in  celebration  of  the  90th  ai- 

ag'i.  600  Scholastic  Editors  Gather  at  niversary  of  his  newspaper. 

A  testimonial  Jinner  to  both  editors  is  Columbia  University,  New  York  fund  of  $6,000  annually  for  a  perk* 

being  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  Hottl  .  ,  .  ,  of  ten  years  has  been  set  aside  for  ds 

Sinton  .March  J/  when  members  of  the  .\bout  600  editors  and  reporters  of  high  endowment.  The  Board  of  .\dminista 

editorial  staff  of  the  Commercial  Tribune  school  papers  in  the  United  States  and  ti(,n  of  Tulane’s  educational  fund  has « 

will  be  the  hosts  to  their  departing  bosses.  Canada  attended  the  second  annual  con-  cepted  the  offer  and  is  planning  to  ha 

Harry  \V.  Brown,  president  and  pub-  vention  of  the  Scholastic  Press  Associa-  the  new  department  functioning  wil! 

lisher  will  be  toastmaster.  Both  Mount-  tion,  meeting  last  week  at  Columbia  Uni-  ti,e  college  opens  next  September. 

fortt  and  Grute  have  been  inseparable  versity.  New'  York.  Delegates  were  given  _ _ 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SCRIBES  MEET 


600  Scholastic  Editors  Gather 
Columbia  University,  New  York 


friends  and  as  executives  in  newspaper 
work  have  been  together  constantly. 


opportunity  to  inspect  plants  of  the  New 
)'ork  Herald  Tribune  and  New  York 


No  successors  to  the  two  executives  Times,  and  were  addressed  by  editors  and 


have  yet  been  named. 

MANHATTAN  NATIONALIST  SOLD 


Inner  Circle  Jokes  at  Politics 

The  Inner  Circle,  New  York  society  d 


business  managers  of  New  York  news-  present  and  past  political  reiwrters,  hdd 
papers.  its  annual  dinner  March  13,  at  the  W 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  Hotel,  New  York.  “The  luke  of 


lyooaiiuiMog  iiiv  oi.ov.Miy  oi  i  vi...  MANHATTAN  NATIONALIST  SOLD  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  ot  the  Hotel,  New  York.  “The  Juke  of  Jja 

.  _  New  York  Times,  stressed  the  principle  land”  was  present,  a  musical  comedy  atir 

The  basis  ot  the  survey  was  clippings  r...  »  ••.cxic  of  co-operation  between  editors  and  busi-  i^ir,„  leading  figures  of  citv  state 

f  all  display  advertising  appearing  with-  Kaniai  Daily  Acquired  by  Fay  N.  Sea-  ^ess  managers  in  his  address,  and  advised  national  life.  ’  ** 


in  a  week  in  four  Philadelphia  news- 
paixTs.  They  were  grouped  according  to 


ton,  Chronicle-Mercury  Publisher 

Fay  N.  Seaton,  publisher  of  the  Man- 


the  young  editors  to  study  the  results  of 
advertising  in  high  school  papers,  stating 


paixTs.  rney  were  gn.upeo  ccorui  g  ro  j,  S  publisher  of  the  Man-  Mvertismg  in  nign  scnwi  paj^rs,  s  aiing  j  p  ,  A.  M  Ediii« 

merchandise  advertised  and  graded  by  rk'-jn  t  \fn,„  that  onb'  copy  should  be  put  into  ^ 

the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  ]ijfreury  and  the  wcMy  Republic  advertisements.  The  (Ha.)  7V/fgra/>/i  has  rt 

Inc.,  a  group  of  agency  men  and  teach-  vvppV  ^’nnrphaspft  thp  ^MajiImUnn  Others  addressing  the  convention  in-  sumed  publication  of  its  morning  editioi 


OW.,  a  K.ou,,  OI  ......  .u.u  ivavn-  purchased  the  Mcmhattan  v  iners  dUuress.ng  ine  co..ve..i.o...... 

ers,  a  group  ot  consumers,  and  24  men  Vatfmm/iTf  evening  daily,  from  R.  J.  eluded :  U-sterMarkel  Sunday  editor  of 
familiar  with  the  various  fields  of  prod-  , and  Rov  F  B.-iilev.  owners  ‘he  Times;  Julian  Mason,  managing 


ucts  considered. 

Ihe_  business  organization  reported  paper  was  purchased  in  behalf  of 

that  95.1  per  cent  of  the  display  linage  Beaton  Publishing  Company,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  \V  dl  of  the  Pulitzer 

consiilered  jiassed  the  test  of  truth;  2.4  Laubengaycr  and  Mr.  Bailey  will  retain  School  ot  Journalism,  Columbia. 

per  cent  was  raUxi  as  border  line ;  and  an  interest  in  the  concern  although  the  - 

2.5  per  cent  as  objectionable.  The  agency  Xationalist  will  be  discontinued  as  a  ..  .  r. 


Laubengaycr  and  Roy  F.  Bailey,  owners 
of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal. 


editor.  Herald  Tribune ;  Herbert  Bayard 


representatives  and  teachers  marked  96.X 
as  truthful ;  2.6  per  cent  on  the  border 
line  and  .6  per  cent  as  objectionable. 

The  twenty- four  experts  on  the  mate- 


separate  publication. 

Mr.  I-aubengayer  and  Mr.  Bailey 
recently  purchased  the  Nationalist  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Shellenbaum,  who 


rial  advertised  rated  94.1  (xr  cent  as  owned  the  paper  for  12  years, 
truthful;  3  jxr  cent  border  line;  and  2.9  Mr.  Bailey  will  be  a  director  in  the 
per  cent  objectionable.  The  consumers  new  company. 

gave  98.6  per  cent  for  truthfulness;  1.1  - 

per  cent  as  border  line;  and  only  .6  jxr  DAILIEIS  TO  DONATE  PLANT 
cent  as  objectionable.  _ _ 

In  the  objectionable  class,  accordiii^?  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  Paper.  To  Aid  In- 
the  specifications  of  judging  evolved  by  ”  .  i  e  l  i  r  n 

l)r.  Doubman,  was  placed  copy,  the  du.trial  School  for  Boy. 

printed  text  of  which  was  considered  con-  The  daily  newspapers  of  Wilmington, 
trary  to  fact,  or  incorporating  conditions  Del.,  the  Ei'cry  Evening,  Morning  News 


ILUNOIS  DAILY  SOLD 

Littick  Buy.  Murphy.boro  Independent 
from  Rolen. 

Orville  B.  Littick,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  has 
purchased  the  Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Daily 
Independent  from  Fred  M.  Rolens,  taking 
liersonal  charge  March  15. 

Mr.  Littick  is  the  son  of  \V.  O.  Littick, 
president  of  the  Zanesville  Publishing 
t'ompany.  publishers  of  the  Zanesville 
Signal  and  the  Zanesville  Times-Re- 
eordcr. 

Mr.  Rolens,  a  former  president  of  the 
Illinois  Press  .\ssociation,  and  the  South- 


impossible  of  fulfillment.  The  border  line  and  Evening  Journal,  have  agreed  to  equip  ern  Illinois  Editorial  \ssociation  will 
classification  included  copy  Ixdieved  to  a  printing  plant  for  a  corrective  institu-  continue  to  live  bM 


contain  an  clement  of  untruth,  but  so  tion  near  that  citv  known  as  the  Ferris 
vague  as  not  tiossiblc  of  definitely  being  Industrial  Schcxil  for  boys. 


proved. 

Dr.  Douhman’s  report  accompanying 


Shortly  IxTore  his  sudden  death  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Everett  C.  Johnson,  publisher 


FOUNDS  JOURNAUSM  CHAIR 


present  general  high  standard  of  truth-  greatly  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Annually  to  Tulane  Univer.ity 
fulness  maintained  in  display  advertising  Ixiys  at  the  institution,  had  offered  to  j  tz  xf  u  i  -a  t  u 

can  be  maintained  and  improved  upon  present  it  with  the  nucleus  for  a  printing  President  ot  the 

by  the  continued  insistance  of  newspapers  plant.  Mr.  Johnson's  death  occurred,  OWcoiij  Timcj-PicayMiie,  atmounced 

to  refuse  siiacc  to  spacious  advertising  liowcver,  Ix'fore  anything  was  done.  The  -'larch  14,  he  would  establish  a  Chair  of 


in  their  columns.  school  management  brought  the  matter 

The  advertisements  questioned  in  the  attention  of  the  city  newspapers, 

survev  bv  each  unit  of  the  j  udges  con-  "hich  agreed  to  pro\  idc  the  necessary 
taineii  an'  unjustifi.xl  use  of  superlatives,  ''luipment.  I  p  to  this  time  printing  has 
misuse  of  the  word  “free”  and  misuse  of  been  taught  at  the  school, 

guarantees.  In  making  the  survey  more 

than  200  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  Coa.t  Daily  I..ue.  Year  Book 
obtain  reliable  information  on  the  policies  The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trihine  has  just 
and  practices  of  display  advertisers.  The  issued  its  1926  Year  Book  containing  sta- 
rcplies.  Dr.  Doubman  said,  showed  as  a  tistics  and  survevs  covering  the  Eastbay 
general  rule  that  there  is  no  fixed  stand-  territory.  The  '  book  carries  approxi- 
ard  of  pnxredure.  matelv  80  special  articles  besides  a  large 


replies.  Dr.  Doubman  said,  showed  as  a  tistics  and  survevs  covering  the  Eastbay 
general  rule  that  there  is  no  fixed  stand-  territory.  The  '  book  carries  approxi- 
ard  of  pnxredure.  mately  80  special  articles  besides  a  large 

-  number  of  graphs,  diagrams,  maps  and 

MOUNTFORTT  AND  GRUTE  RESIGN  illustrations  dealing  with  the  progress  of 
_  the  Eastbay  area.  .X  map  of  harbor  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  as  provided 
Cincinnati  M.  E.  and  New.  Editor  Re-  for  by  a  recently  voted  $10,000,000  bond 
turning  to  New  York  issue  is  a  feature. 

Capt.  Wade  H.  Mountfortt,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune  and  Nain  Grute,  news  editor  and  ■ 
assistant  managing  editor,  tendered  their  llSlV© 
resignations  this  week  effective  April  1. 


Arirrita  iLarg*  jt  Circulat  ioi\ 
Bjildmg  Organizatiorx 

ResultjCount 

6'Fiii3r  OcCICENTtlBlO 

iiiou«tpoLismo 


have 
you  been 
following  the 
remarkable 
growth 
of  the 

Detroit  Times 


Gaining 
Circulation 
and  Prestige 

The  Baltimore  New.  gained 
16,231  circulation  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  The  Baltimore 
American  gained  10,175 
circulation  during  the  .ame 
period. 

This  alui.e  i.  convincing 
proof  of  the  rapid  .tride. 
that  have  been  made  in  thi. 
great  market  of  nearly  a 
million  sou's  by  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper,  in  Bal¬ 
timore. 

Sold  separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination. 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


PAYNE.  ni  RNS  A  SMITH  CO. 
Eastern  Repreaentativea 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 
Weatern  Reprenentative 


-  LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 
That  Commands 
NATIONAL  ATTENTION !-j 

During  January  and  Febnmj, 
1926,  The  Dallas  Timet  Httdi 
Gained 

278,242  Lines  Local  Display  ttti 
the  tame  two  months  of  }f2S, 
carrying  during  these  two  moMk 
741,179  Lines  More  Local  DispUi 
than  any  other  Dallas  Nsm 
paper! 

S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agent; 

National  Representative.  | 


the  survey  expresses  the  belief  that  the  of  the  .Xewark  (Del.)  Post,  who  was  New  Orleans  Publisher  Gives  $6,000 


Annually  to  Tulane  University 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  president  of  the 


Mr.  Johnson’s  (ieath  occurred,  Orleans  Times-Ficayune,  announced 


/EUCTRIC^ 
MFC.Ca  \\ 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor>Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

MIAMI  HERALD 

Miami,  Florida 

Ask  them  about  it, 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  111  West  Washington  Strsst 
New  York:  47  West  34lh  Strsst  ' 
San  Francisco:  First  National  Elank  Bull  dial  . 


J  is  the  time 
to  sell 

Northern  Ohio 


— concentration,  at 
ONE  cost  means  a 
greater  impression« 
Follow  the  National 
advertisers  who  use  the 
Plain  Dealer  ALONE  to 
do  it. 

ONE  t’Medium-iSFlB.Cost 


J.  B.  WMdvsrd 

wm4«u4  s 

110  B.  4U  St. 

SM  ».  UtA.  A» 

New  Twk 

CMw0» 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  20,  1  926 


w  MUZZLE  DEVISED 
for  ITALIAN  PRESS 

^(ort  and  Printers  Must  Get  Approval 
J  Officials  Before  Working  on 
Pipers — Plants  to  Be  Seized 
if  Censor  Defied 

Editors  and  printers  must  obtain  ap- 
r  val  of  Fascist  officials,  before  working 
rpjwspapers  in  Italy,  as  part  of  a  new 
2zle  for  the  Italian  press  in  the  form 
■  rtguiatioiis  published  in  the  Official 
i  ietie.  in  Rome,  March  12. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  become  manager 
.  rfspon.sible  editor  of  any  kind  of  peri- 
c-al  must  present  a  written  application 
the  Procurator  (ieneral  of  the  .Vppeal 
in  the  district  where  it  is  to  be  pub- 
,  .li  Full  details  of  his  career,  the 
of  his  finances  as  well  as  the  na- 
of  the  proposed  periodical,  details 
i :!  the  printers  and  members  of  the 
must  accompany  the  application. 
V  statement  must  be  supported  by 
:;.Mrv  documents. 

The  I’r'ieiir.itor  may  refuse  permission 
jre  days  of  the  application  and  in  that 
;  ;an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Minis- 

•  of  Justice. 

ftlien  the  Procurator  gives  his  apt>roval 
:  ant<  must  also  get  written  per- 
r  .in  from  the  local  Prefect.  When 
r  -irr'’  or  editors’  positions  become 

•  r!  new  candidates  must  apply  through 
;ar  channels  and  the  Prefect  can  in- 

■T.  the  Procurator  when  the  new  can- 
■j.t  is  unsuitable. 

The  Prefect  has  the  power  to  revoke 
f-T.its  of  eilitors  and  managers  after  a 
Vrriio'  with  the  Procurator  General, 
r-  may  appeal  to  the  Minister  of 
!  Interior  against  reviKation. 

Printers  of  periodicals  must  present  a 
•  V  written  declaration  to  the  Procur- 

•  '  that  there  have  been  no  essential 
:  .it'  in  the  staff. 

Each  modification  must  be  reported  to 
;r  Procurator  within  fifteen  days.  De- 
■  ■  in  cash  must  be  made  with  the  local 
:ial  equal  to  the  value  of  the  printing 
which  is  liable  to  seiiuestration  in 
•event  of  prosecution  of  the  editors  for 
'i  n  of  the  press  laws. 


ikONG  PICTURE  STARTS  SUITS 

uvy  Damages  Sought  by  Actress 
Against  Papers  and  Services 

>cores  of  newspapers  and  three  pic- 
■  ricates  are  involved  in  libel  suits 
'':t  hy  .*\lyce  McCormick,  former 
■'  cbiriis  girl,  in  different  U.  S. 

ini, ices  sought  range  from  $25,000  to 
the  largest  sum  being  sought 
■ns;  the  Xcu’  York  Afirror. 
i  picture,  she  alleges,  was  wrong- 
used  for  that  of  an  .-Mice  McCor- 
s.  named  as  a  coresporTent  in  a 
■ff  case.  The  picture  was  first  used 
^  New  York  Mirror  and  later,  it 
illeged,  picked  up  hy  P.  &  A.  Photos, 
■‘■n  ti.  iiiii  Newsreel,  and  NE.^  Serv- 
;  Inc. 

Alyce  McCormick  left  the  Follies 
a  month  ago  in  Cleveland  to 
^  her  suits,  returning  to  her  home 
Omaha.  Neb. 


Coast  Paper  Starts  25th  Year 

•  Portland  (Ore.)  Jcntrnal  on  March 
wlebrated  its  24th  anniversarv. 


CLASSIHEO  FORETELLS  BUSI¬ 
NESS  WEATHER 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

vertising  for  Sunday  editions  and  week¬ 
day  editions  alone. 

Table  I.  Per  cent  of  total  space  which 
was  devoted  to  want  advertising  for 

.•Ml  Sunday  Weekday 
editions  editions  editions 


1910  ... 

. . .  8.3 

9.4 

7.9 

1917  ... 

...  9.1 

10.1 

8.8 

1918  ... 

...  12.7 

13.2 

12.5 

1919  ... 

. ..  10.0 

11.2 

9.6 

193)  ... 

. . .  8.9 

9.8 

8.7 

1921  ... 

. . .  5.2 

6.4 

4.8 

1922  ... 

...  5.7 

6.6 

5.4 

1923  ... 

. . .  5.9 

6.2 

5.7 

1924  ... 

. . .  4.8 

5.3 

4.6 

1925  ... 

. . .  4.9 

5.3 

4.7 

Emergency  Character 

This  evidence  suggests  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  want  advertising  is  of  an 
emergency  character,  and  appears  only 
•luring  perhxls  of  pronounced  business 
activity.  The  war-time  industrial  e.x- 
pansion  of  early  l‘J18  and  the  post-war 
inflation  of  1920  were  marked  by  vigor¬ 
ous  bidding  for  tiuise  commodities  and 
services  ordinarily  offered  through  want 
advertising.  In  particular,  this  bidding 
was  directed  to  the  employment  of  labor, 
both  unskilled  and  of  very  specialized 
skill.  Something  of  the  b<iom  spirit  of 
late  1019  and  early  1920  had  lu-gun  to 
apiiear  in  the  Spring  of  192.1.  This,  no 
doubt,  largely  accounts  for  the  very 
strong  recovery  in  want  advertising  of 
that  year.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  labor  shortage,  and  there  has 
been  no  frenzied  bidding  for  men  through 
the  medium  of  want  advertising.  In  fact, 
the  index  of  factory  employment  (ad¬ 
justed)  for  the  State  of  New  York  has 
fluctuated  within  very  narrow  limits  since 
1923,  whereas  it  h.id  shown  marked  rises 
in  1920  and  in  1922-23. 

Table  II.  Per  cent  of  the  entire  space 
which  appeared  in  Sunday  editions  for 

Total  Want 

advertising  advertising 


1916  . 

. 25 

29 

1917  . 

. 25 

29 

1918  . 

. 24 

26 

1919  .... 

. 24 

28 

193)  .... 

. 23 

27 

1921  .... 

.  23 

31 

1922  .... 

.  24 

29 

1923  .... 

. 25 

28 

1924  .... 

. 25 

30 

1925  .... 

. 26 

29 

ihe 

rick 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  31  -Executive  Committee, 
•A.  A.  C.  W.,  meeting.  New  York. 

April  ,5-6 — Insurance  .Advertising 
Men  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  first 
meeting  under  auspices  Insur¬ 
ance  Advertising  Conference,  Los 
.Angeles. 

April  7-13 — First  Pan-American 
Congress  of  Journalists,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

April  9  Mi<l-Tennessee  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

.•April  9-10 — Panhandle  Press  Assn., 
convention.  .Amarillo,  Tex. 

.April  12-14  -Fourth  District  .A.  .A. 
C.  W.,  annual  convention,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla. 

.April  17 — .Association  of  News¬ 
paper  isyndicates,  meeting.  New 
Aork  City. 

■April  18-24  Forest  Week. 

•April  19-24  -Assoeiated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  members,  Wal- 
dorf-.Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  28-21  — National  Advertising 
Commission,  meeting,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

.April  19-24  .American  Newspaper 
Puldi.-hers’  .Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Waldorf-.-Astoria  Hotel.  New 
Y‘ork. 


editions  has  shown  no  greater  fluctuation 
over  the  last  ten  years  than  the  per  cent 
of  want  advertising  appearing  in  Sunday 
editions.  Moreover,  as  is  clear  from  the 
table,  only  a  slightly  greater  proportion 
of  want  advertising  than  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  is  published  in  the  Sunday  editions. 

In  summary,  then,  want  advertising 
has  not  been  characterized  by  any  marked 
drift  to  Sunday  editions  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  weekday  editions.  Over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  ten  years  the  per  cent  of  total 
sjiace  devoted  to  want  advertisin.g  has 
suffered  a  very  considerable  decline ;  but. 


Detroit 


since  the  depression  of  1921,  this  per¬ 
centage  has  not  fluctuated  widely.  The 
monthly  movements  of  want  advertising 
have,  over  the  whole  record,  forecast  in 
most  cases  similar  movements  in  the 
general  volume  of  trade.  The  recent  de¬ 
cline  in  want  .advertising  presumably  fore¬ 
casts  an  early  recession  in  general 
activity.* 

•The  data  for  advertising  linage  upon  which 
the  tables  and  charts  of  this  article  are  baseit 
were  obtained  from  reports  compiled  by  the 
Statistical  I>epartment  of  the  A'etc  York  Ere- 
iiing  Post.  The  advertising  curves  for  Charts 
1.  2  and_  3  were  derived  from  the  actual  data 
for  all  New  York  newspapers  (with  an  excep¬ 
tion.  for  earlier  years,  noted  below)  by  making 
corr.'ctions  for  the  length  of  month  to  the  end 
that  the  data  for  weekday  editions  apply  to  a 
26day  interval;  and  data  for  Sunilay  editions 
apply  to  an  interval  of  four  Sundays.  By  ex 
ception,  the  want  advertising  curve  of  Chart 
1  was  based  upon  estimated  figures  for  all  news- 
liapers  for  the  years  1916-21,  the  estimates  be¬ 
ing  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  data 
for  papers  publishing  over  75  per  cent  of  all 
want  advertising.  The  Harvard  Index  of 
Trade  was  described  in  the  .-\pril,  1923,  Review 
of  Economic  Statistics,  and  is  used  here  by 
courtesy  of  the  editor. 


marW 

These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  650,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 


Fluctuations  in  want  advertising  are 
reflected  with  substantially  identical  in¬ 
tensity  in  Sunday  and  in  weekday  edi¬ 
tions.  Chart  3  clearly  emphasizes  this 
point.  Moreover,  the  fact  th.it  there  has 
been  no  strong  tendency  to  an  increasing 
or  a  decreasing  use  of  Sunday  editions 
for  want  advertising  appears  from  Table 
II.  This  table  shows  that  the  per  cent 
of  total  advertising  appearing  in  Sunday 


Fourth 

Largest 

City 

Complete  coverage  with 
one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


mm 

Pulitzer  Building,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


TAMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

"So.  Florida’s  Greatest  Newspaper" 
EitablUhad  1194 

CIRCULATION 

SUNDAY..  59,202  DAILY.  .34,321 

In  addition  to  complete  coverase  in 
Florida’s  industrial  and  commercial  city, 
the  Tribune  covers  190  cities  and  towns 
in  twenty-four  South  Florida  counties — 
the  heart  of  the  most  rapidly  growine 
and  wealthiest  section  of  Florida.  This 
territory  includes  the  rich  industrial  cit¬ 
rus,  phosphate  and  truck-raising  district 
of  the  State. 

The  Tribune  stands  TWELFTH  among 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  in 
volume  of  advertising  printed  during 
the  year  1925—21,650,678  lines. 

Only  one  New  York  newspaper  and  only 
one  Chicago  newspaper  printed  more  ad¬ 
vertising  In  1925  than  the  Tampa  Tribune 

The  S.C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

National  BsprMentativaa 


fjho 

DKMOIN^ 

CAPITAL 

Completely  cover* 
Des  Moines’  entire 
trade  territory  for 
you  at  a  rate  of  14c 
per  line. 

It  ia  the  best 
Advertising 
buy  in  the  mid¬ 
west 

O’Marai  OmibM 

Special  RepresentativM 

The 

DES  MOINES 
CAPITAL 

Lafatettc  Young 
F^bHther 


BREADTH  OF  EDUCATION  COUNTS  MORE  1'-'“ 

THAM  TFr^HNlOl  if  interested,  tolfraiit,  fair,  judicial,  truthful 

***‘^^^  i^r-WO  I  and  ambitious;  then  to  nive  him  the 

-  professional  spirit,  appreciation  of  the 

So  Claims  Professor  Whose  Aim  Is  to  Make  Journalism  Student  fJlTaKSlK“^ndus7r^’”^oS^^^^ 

Alert,  Tolerant,  Truthful,  Ambitious,  and  Give  Him  knowledge  of  ami  love  for  people;  then 

»  ...  r  t  iM.  A  Ti-’  the  cultivation  of  a  goiKl  manner,  skill  in 

Appreciation  of  Loyalty  Among  Other  Things  interviewing,  skill  and  versatility  in  writ- 

By  JOHN  M.  COONEY,  Ph.D.  crystallization  of  a  self-respect 

that  knows  neither  an  inferiority  complex 
Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  Notre  Dame  ,„,r  egotism  and  snobbery;  then  judg- 

— ■  ment  in  news-values,  in  forms  and  treat- 

P. .  .  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  •  ment,  in  taste  and  policy;  then  what 

KOPhMsOK,  itupiired  an  occupant  know  everytliing  about  every  puhlicatuai  technical  skill  we  can  achieve  in  all  de- 
oi  a  chair  in  a  class  in  journalism,  of  every  type.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  partments  of  editorial  work, 

vbat  Is  the  best  wav  to  run  a  news-  -'t  \otre  iJame,  the  school,  which  was  kocal  newspajK'rs  help  us  greatly  The 
iper?"  ■  established  in  1912,  became  convinced  Soulh  Hriul  .Vctc.c-Tiiio-.c  mornino  and 


early  that  neither  tlie  printer  s  trade  nor  evening,  gives  employment  to  many  sti>- 
the  business  ot  publislnn^  \\a>  either  of  dents;  tlic  South  Bend  7 floes  also, 
them  Its  mam  concern.  Karly  the  Notre  ,.„„i  annually  a  handsome  prize. 

Dame  schiMil  became  coin  meed  that  Hnth  of  these  successful  newspapers 


breadth  and  soundness  of  education,  with- 


Dotn  oi  tnese  successtui  newspapers 
supply  lecturers  and  advisers.  They  have 


**\vhat  In  the  best  wav  t*")  run  a  news-  Aotre  Dame,  the  school,  which  was  I^ocal  ncwspajK*rs  help  us  preatly  The 

l«per?"  ■  established  in  1912,  became  convinced  South  Pciut  .Vcic.r-'/iniAf.  morning  and 

“If  1  could  an-  - that  neither  the  printers  trade  nor  evening,  gives  employi 

swer  vour  ipies-  o‘  publishing  was  either  of  dents;  the  .Vnir//i  Pnid 

tion,  sir,"  replied  M  them  its  mam  concern.  Karly  the  Notre  ;,nd  offers  annually  : 

the  instructor,  “1  ■  sch.K.l  became  convinced  that  ^f  these  s'ucc 

should  not  now  Uk  gmf  mm  breadth  and  soundness  of  education,  with-  supply  lecturers  and  at 

he  engaged  in  JV  out  any  ncw.spai>er  tednii(|ue  may  in  the  offered  their  plants  as 

teaching  journal-  TT  _ _  i  long  run  he  worth  m..re  to  aspiring  Mi||er.  editor  of  the  S 

ism  here.  What  V';  ^  *  journalists  and  to  their  employers  than  every  student  to 

you  ask  is  what  T  ^  would  be  techiiKiue  alone,  unaccompanied  ,,ften  as  he  wishes,  ar 

ill  n  e  w  s  jiaper  *  sound  and  broad  etliication.  anv  (|uestion  at  any  tir 

managers  would  A  1  ''at  muth  techni(|iic  can  be  taught  publications.  The  S 

give  most  to  advantageously,  however,  was  realized,  Sauta  Mnria.  The 

know.  If  they  and  tlie  students  time  was  thus  app.ir-  afford  some  v 

thought  I  could  tioned:  newspaper  tcchiiKiue  20  per  cent,  ence  to  many,  and  the 

enlighten  them,  cnliiiral  subjects  SO  per  cent.  Ibis  di-  pia„t  (The  Universm 

they  simply  Ions-  M.  Coosev  visum  applies  to  actual  class-hours.  Con-  all  times  for  learn 
would  not  permit  sidering  the  nature  iif  much  assigned  graphical,  whether  in  i 

me  to  remain  here  even  at  Notre  Dame  work  in  journalism,  possibly  the  subject  or  in  special  inciniry 
to  answer  von.  They  would  drag  me  takes  up  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  /  / 
into  their  service  even  if  it  cost  the  salary  stndents’  entire  working  lime.  ^ nf 


Toiix  M.  Cooney 


out  any  ncw.spai>er  tednii(|ue  may  in  the  offered  their  plants  as  laboratories  F.  A 
long  run  he  worth  p.re  to  aspiring  yjjHer.  editor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
joiirnalists  and  to  tbcir  employers  than  asks  every  student  to  visit  the  plant  as 
would  be  tecbnuiue  alone,  unaccompanied  „f,en  as  he  wislies.  and  “to  ask  anybody 
“’’I  broad  education.  anv  (|uestion  at  anv  time."  The  Univers- 

1  hat  much  techni(|iic  can  be  taught  publications.  The  Sehnlastk.  .  Iluiiwus, 
advantageou.sly.  however,  was  realized,  Santa  Maria.  The  JusKler  and  The 
aiul  tlie  stiulents  time  was  thus  app.ir-  afford  some  worth-while  exiieri- 

tioned:  newspaper  tcdniKiue  2()  per  cent,  ence  to  many,  and  the  university  printing 
cnliiiral  subjects  SO  per  cent.  I  his^  di-  p];,,,,  (ji,^  University  Press)  is  open  at 
MMoii  applies  to  actual  class-hours.  Con-  ^\\  times  for  learning  matters  tvpo- 
sidering  the  nature  iit  assigned  graphical,  whether  in  regular  class-groups 


Sue*  Daily  For  Arrest  Rew«i4 

Praecipe  of  a  suit  for  $6,000  hjj 
filed  in  (Tircuit  Court  against  the  Orir 
Trihuue  hv  Sonnenschein,  Berkson  C- 
man  and  Levinson,  representing  fc  ’ 
Sexton,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.  Sexton  i,- 
petition  claims  that  the  Tribune.  “?• 
a  reward  of  $5.(K)()  for  the  arrest  , 
conviction  of  the  slayers  cif 
Terence  1  vons  and  Thomas  Clark,  ajj 
alleges  that  he  was  respon>ihlt  for  the 
prehension  of  the  slayers,  but  that 
Tribune  failed  to  pay  the  reward. 

Klan  Daily  Goes  Semi-Wecklj 

The  Ceuter-intle  (la.)  .Southern  [ 

.  imericau,  l.aunched  as  a  daily  18  ir.  - 
ago  by  a  group  of  Klan  adherents, 
week  aniumneed  that  it  would  i.trea  ■ 
appear  a  semi-weekly.  The  st.ck:. :  j 
have  changed  editors  four  times  -  i 
the  paper  was  launched.  Suspensk* 
the  daily  followed  upon  the  school .. 
tion  in  which  the  Klan  ticket  was 
feated  two  to  one. 


to  their  service  even  if  it  cost  the  salary 


John  M.  Cooney,  author  of  thi.e  article, 
e  \2th  in  a  .wrie.f  iuterhretiiiii  the  work' 


of  a  football  coach  to  do  so.”  Philosophy.  .Social  Science,  Economics,  "j."  •'vriV.v  iuterf>retiiiji  the  jyork 

This  stiulent  was  eager  to  know  the  Politics,  Literature,  History,  Language  jourualism  <!ehool.<;  to  editor.^  of  the 
"best  wav  to  run  a  newspaper";  his  and  a  natural  science  (Biology  and  tiatinn.  has  been  at  .\otre  name  since 
school  could  not  undertake  to  inform  him.  Physiology  being  recommended)  const!-  has  also  been  editor  of  the 

Of  course  the  hov  exiKCted  too  much  tute  largely  the  courses  upon  which  the  Poi'dstoZkii  (A  v.  )  Record,  re/iortcr  and 
sugar  for  a  cent;  manv  of  them  do;  he  Notre  Dame  scImhiI  erects  its  cultural  corresfoudeut  of  the  Louistille  Herald. 
sought  that  roval  road  to  learning  which  structure.  In  these  subjects,  instruction  carrespoudnit  tor  the  (  hicaao  Tribune. 
we  are  assurt^l  does  not  e.xist,  and  he  follows  methods  in  use  in  most  .American  Ixduoiapolts  A  ews  Detroit  \ews  St 
expected  it  to  he  smooth  and  broad  and  colleges.  Louis  I  osl-Dispati  li.  .\exe  )  ork  ll  orld. 

exiK>ditious,  like  the  Scriptural  road  On  the  other  hand,  lectures  and  re-  Sewiork  .Suu.aiideoiitributorofi'ersc. 
which  gav  newspaper  men  are  reputed  to  search  work  do  not  suffice  in  certain  of  special  articles  to  Tvrious 

follow.  '  subjects  which  are  more  character-  netespapers  and  iiia!:a::iiics. 

I,  of  trcrhrr^  t..  L.ive  reasons  istically  “journalistic.”  In  news-writing  - - 


the  subjects  which  are  more  cliaracter- 
It  is’ a  habit  of  teachers  to  give  reasons  “journalistic.”  In  news-writing 

for  everything  except  for  their  being  needs  the  drilling,  and 

t  ■  T- _ _  emn-  ih  reporting  and  interviewing  the  experi- 


.•spapers  and  iiuiyaciiies. 


teachers.  Teachers  of  journalism  spon¬ 
taneously  offer  two  reasons  for  their  in¬ 
ability  to  answer  the  question;  "Profes¬ 
sor,  what  is  the  best  way  to  run  a 


in  reporting  and  interviewing  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  come  from  practice.  So,  prob¬ 
ably  the  main  question  is.  How  do 
schools  provide  practice  and  e.xperience, 


luiiTOR  &  Pi  Bl.l 
"turn  the  trick.” 


'MKR  classified  pages 


newspaper?”;  First  (like  Solomon  and  methods  do  they  substitute  for 

Grea{  Britain,  teachers  are  skillful  at  ^-id  experience? 


making  divisions),  the  question  is  too  big,  This  article  speaks,  of  course  only  for 
too  big  for  a  teacher.  Newspaper  men  he  said  at  once 

still  active  would  answer  it.  Big-Bertha-  f  it  has  not  been 

like-  “Work,”  "Get  an  organization.”  considered  fair  to  the  student  to  take  up 

much  of  his  time  in  learning  somewhat 


“Make  vour  paper  popular,”  “Keep  somewnat 

raising  the  vulgar  for  Tartarus.”  When  P<;'l*->y  .^nd  at  his  own  expense  things 

lecturing  in  schools  of  journalism,  many  ''h'ch  he  can  and  must  perforce  acquire 
newspaper  men  talk  thus  in  broadsides,  h^ter  and  more  quickly  in  a  newspaper 
although  with  their  own  employes  they  *>’««Kht  fair  to  turn 

are  much  more  particular,  specific  and  '"‘f  profession  young  men  who  can¬ 
exacting.  Now.  teachers  also  must  be 

particular  and  exacting.  So  they  work  f  ^^^^lal  apets  even  though  he  may 

in  detail,  and  detail  takes  time;  and  the  h"""'  f 

question  :  “What  is  the  best  way  to  run  ^  .^"'1  of  every  page 

a  newspaper?”  now  becoming  tedious,  ^opy-  Nevertheless,  the  Notre 

Krhaps.  ifverv  inadequately  answered  Dame  school  devotes  a  whole  year  (three 
hx-  them  after  the  efforts  of  four  college  ’’0%^  ^lass.  per  week)  to  the  technique 
-  of  Reporting  and  Newswriting,  and  half 


The  second  reason  why  teachers  can- 


a  year  to  Editing. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  it  is 


not  answer  the  question  is,  of  course,  that  impossible  even  to  enumerate  our  at  least 
they  do  not  know  the  answer.  1  here  are 

better  men  teaching  journalism — that  is,  ■  — 

better  professionals— than  many  news-  lY  Y  A  AT 

paper  folk  seem  to  Ixelieve.  There  are  A  Yl  Y  \J 

men  who  could  .succeed  reasonably  well 

in  any  reasonably  promising  held  or  type  and  the 
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BuitaU,  The  Wonder  City  of  Amtm, 

Buffalo— A  Profitabit 
Market  for  Advertiser! 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splendHl 
for  advertised  goods.  Employ- 
ment  conditions  excellent, 
retail  and  other  business  thriv¬ 
ing.  One  newspaper  will  put 
your  story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Homa 
Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  PuliBike 
Kelly -Smith  Company,  Reprsscntatini 
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f  N  some  cities,  the  “leadiii|" 
^  newspaper  may  have  merely  a 
few  hundred  more  circnlatiN 
than  its  competitor.  The  Praa 
has  40,000  more  net  paid  circa- 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  ik 
other  two  evening  newspapen 
combined — and  35,000  more  aet 
paid  circulation  in  Pittibiir|k 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news¬ 
paper*  combined. 
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PRESS 
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Dispatch  published  21,544,3/6  ^ 
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paper  by  2,648,383  lines. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  20,  1  926 


UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

or  LetTERS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


motto  that  is  applicable  to  any  transaction  of 
commerce,  that  needs  no  definition,  that  safely 
may  be  individually  interpreted? 

The  Golden  Rule? 

By  way  of  a  postscript  to  my  chat  about 
this  volume  1  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  reader  turn  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  Feb.  27,  page  18,  and  read  the  story 
there  to  supplement  what  Mr.  .Metzger 
says  about  mattress  advertising. 


fTHE  School  of  Journalism,  University  in  any  other  book  I  have  seen  on  the  sub- 

I  of  Missouri,  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  ject  of  advertising.  The  subject  matter  OLAIX  speaking  on  a  public  outrage  is 
■Dedication  of  a  Stone  From  St.  Paul’s  lias  been  boiled  down  just  as  though  the  A  the  way  that  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
(  athdral.”  The  text  columns  of  this  author  had  had  to  pay  for  every  word  Monthly  describes  “Sex,  Art,  Truth,  and 
jodical  have  told  about  the  gift  of  this  inserted  in  the  text.  Consequently,  every  .Magazines”  which  Oswald  Garrison 
sHine  to  that  school.  But  many  readers  l>age  in  the  volume  is  good  copy.  Villard  contributes  to  the  March  issue, 

till  be  glad  to  have  the  various  addresses  The  Ixiok  has  less  than  200  pages,  but  In  it  Mr.  Villard  chats  in  his  own  in- 
that  were  delivered  when  the  stone  was  more  than  30  chapters.  Copy  is  seen  from  imitable  way  about  Hot  Dog,  Hi-Jinks, 
UP  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  every  possible  angle.  The  author  has  Happy  Howls,  IVhh  Bang,  Fari<!  Nights, 

written  not  for  beginners  but  for  the  pro-  Red  Pepper — to  say  nothing_  a^ut  the 
fessional  expert.  He  has  sprinkled  his 
IMgcs  with  sparkling  wit  and  smiling  sim¬ 
iles.  He  drives  home  many  an  advertis¬ 
ing  truth  with  an  axiom  hammered  out  on 
his  own  anvil  and  passed,  while  still  hot. 


up 
Missouri. 

But  if  Dean  Williams  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  will  pardon  me  1  should  like 
to  remark  that  in  my  opinion  these  ad¬ 
dresses  have  overlooked  the  real  signi- 
licance  of  the  gift. 


.\s  1  pointed  out  in  Editor  &  PuButsHER  along  to  the  reader. 


In  all  justice  it  must  be  said  here  that  the 
“true  story**  Rroup  succeeded  because  there  was 
a  real  need  of  simple,  straightforward — if  you 
please,  trelodramatic — stories  such  as  the  public 
in  great  quantity  in  the  days  of 
and  the  publishers  of  melodrama 

.1 _ 7 _ •*».  I  in  the  eighties.  In  a  s^ise  it  is  a  readers*  re- 

lor  that  concludes  with  a  couplet  volt  against  the  conventional  and  sophisticated 


A  few  of  the  chapter  headings  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  the  contents:  “Vocabu¬ 
lary,”  “Responsibility,”  “Style,”  “Logic 
and  Impression,”  "Punch,”  “Inspiration,” 

“Humor,”  “Tying  Up  to  the  Picture,” 

“Slogans,”  “Layout,”  “Media,”  “Typo- 

_  _  _ _  graphical,”  and  last  but  not  least — to  use  ,  . . 

Mws  center  in  the  cradle  davs  of  English  ®  phrase  that  Mr.  Metzger  would  not  use  aiso  cimsumeiii 
journalism  was  the  center'  aisle  of  St.  “ ^  ‘o  overlook  “Post- 

Paul’s.  This  center  aisle  is  mentioned  ■'script 

again  and  again  by  contemporary  writers.  condenses  the  entire  volume  into  these 

.  two  lines: 

To  sell  John  Smith  what  John  Smith 
miys. 

You  must  see  John  Smith  with  John 
Smith’s  eyes. 

,  1  V  I  ^  picked  out  for  special  mention 

given  to  early  news  sheets)  that  came  one  chapter  l)ecause  it  emphasizes  a  point 
ir.m  the  stationers  stalls  around  St.  reiK-atedly  stressed  in  the  columns  of 
Paul  s  he  used  the  phrase,  Pauls  Seale.  |•'DITOR  &  Publisher — “Truth  in  .•\dver- 

tising.”  Its  text  is  compressed  into  three 
pages  hut  it  contains  substance  that  could 
be  expanded  into  a  book  by  itself.  Mr. 

-Metzger  goes  a  little  farther  along  the 
road  of  the  truth  than  most  writers  on  the 
subject  when  lie  says: 


ior  May  20,  1922,  St.  Paul’s  was  at  one 
lime  surrounded  by  stationers’  sheds  or 
(lails  where  copies  of  The  Weekly  Sews 
were  sold  in  the  days  of  \Vm.  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Ben  Jonson.  At  St.  Austin’s 
Gate  Nathaniel  Butter,  the  father  of  Eng¬ 
lish  journalism,  had  liis  stall.  The  great 


John  Chamberlain,  the  foremost  writer  of 
news  letters  of  his  time,  was  officially 
known  as  the  news  master  of  St.  Paul’s. 
When  Ben  Jonson  wanted  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  corantocs  (the  name 


These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a 
stone  from  St.  Paul's  so  tittingly  belongs 
m  front  of  a  college  building  devoted  lii 
the  technical  training  of  new.-iMiiter  work- 


long  list  of  magazines  published  by  the 
Macfaddcn  Company.  He  also  takes  up 
the  “artists  and  models”  group  in  which 
“we  see  how  the  inartistic  Americans  have 
suddenly  developed  a  thirst  for  undraped 
art  quite  unprecedented  in  our  history.” 

Mr.  Villard’s  analysis  of  the_  so-called 
sex  magazines  is  not  only  quantitative  but 
'•ualitative.  In  speaking  of  one  group 
Mr.  Villard  says: 


But  in  spite  of  all  the  snappy  and  sharp 
things  Villard  has  to  say  about  sex  mag¬ 
azines  lie  is  evidently  opposed  to  censor¬ 
ship  as  his  concluding  paragrapli  will 
show  ; 

It  i«  Utter  that  Live  Stories,  I  Confess,  aiiJ 
.Irt  l.cKers  shi.iilil  run  their  cuurse  than  that  a 
l»erinaneiit  censur-hip  shoulti  he  fastened  ui^n 
the  country,  which  could  be  so  easily  extended 
to  cover  opinions  and  political  doctrines  in  ad 
dition  to  racy  stories  and  suggestive  pictures. 
The  price  of  liberty  is  often  some  license — and 
it  is  a  cheap  price. 


ONE  of  the  best  features  in  MeSaught’s 
Monthly  ior  April  comes  from  the 
pen  of  William  F.  Brooks,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
He  headlines  his  story  “The  Go-ficttcr 
Preachers  and  Sinclair  Lewis.”  .Ndver- 
tising  managers  will  be  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  what  is  said  about  church  ad¬ 
vertising  in  general  and  that  of  Linwood 
Methodist  Church  of  Kansas  City  in  par¬ 
ticular. 


INTERESTING  copy  oiiens  “Copy” 
(Doubleday  Page  &  Co.)  by  George 
P.  Metzger.  Two  tramp  printers.  Plush 
Green  and  Gimme  Nichols,  in  the  pre¬ 
linotype  and  pro-alcohol  days  are  in  con¬ 
ference  beside  the  fish  house  on  the  wharf. 
Plush  gets  what  he  calls  a  “Great-Primer 
Kiea.”  He  borrows  Gimme’s  Imndkerchief 
in  which  he  wraps  the  eyeball  from  a 
twenty-pound  cwl.  But  let  the  “memo- 


Story  which  ornainents  the  pages  of  the  more 
■etlate  and  conservative  magarines. 

The  newspapers  do  not  escape  chastise¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Villard — 
especially  the  Sunday  papers.  About  the 
press  Mr.  Villard  comments  as  follows: 

.\gain.  the  standard  has  changed  in  the  daily 
press  as  well  as  tm  the  stage.  Nearly  every 
Sunday  there  aptiear  in  the  illustrateil  sujmle- 
inents  of  our  most  staid  and  respectable  dailies 
iiictures  of  women  athletes  or  of  Falm  Beach 
bathers  in  scanty  costumes  that  wotild  have 
r:ii«e«l  a  .-^torm  of  protest  in  the  “gay  nineties,*’ 
ami  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Heauty-contest  winners,  women  shot-putters,  and 
champion  swimmers  display  their  charms  in  the 
’/ inifx  or  the  Herald  Tribune,  or  the  Boston 
ileralii  without  let  or  himlrance. 


Truth  in  advertising  means  no  deliberate 
falsehood,  certainly.  That  much  is  sound, 
whether  considered  as  (kulicy  or  principle.  A 
moss  mattress  may  not  Ijc  descril)^  as  a  hair 
miutress.  (Sax'cat  emptor  denies  even  that  basic 
principle,  but  truth  in  advertising  affirms  it 
clearly.  But  is  it  truth  to  admit  the  moss — 
and  then  feature  its  stq>eriority  as  to  sanitary 
origin,  and.  by  ignoring  a  possible  superiority 
of  hair  in  other  qualities,  induce  its  purchase? 
Ves  or  no;  that  ought  to  be  easy, 

SupjKise  the  answer  is  yes.  Very  well-- is  it 

.  .  . .  truth  in  advertising  to  claim  for  a  mediocre 

randum”  with  wliicli  the  book  opens  finish  tone?  Or  shall  its  tone  be  de- 

thf  tall*-  ^  scrilied  as  exquisite  at  its  price?  Shall  its 

illu*itration  be  drawn  by  a  mediocre  artist,  or 
shall  it  be  depicted  by  every  resource  of  photog¬ 
raphy  (  r  retouching  or  artistic  skill  as  attract¬ 
ively  as  the  finest  instrument  on  the  market- 
ami  convey  the  impression  of  a  quality  that 
is  not  there? 


"WcTI  go  over  to  the  Herald  first  and  col- 
rct.  said  Plush.  At  lhe_  Herald  composing- 


room  door  Plush  took  out  his  own  handkerchief 
tta  bound  it  around  his  bead  over  one  eve. 
wait  for  me.*’  he  said. 

‘‘Good  Gawl**  said  Gimme. 

Plush  tackled  the  first  comt>ositor  writh  dis- 
J^late  remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
wcomc  permanently  disqualifieti  in  the  art  pre- 
•ervativc  of  all  arts,  was  treated  with  contempt- 
wws  incredulity,  reached  into  his  pocket, 
mroIlM  the  ghastly  codfish  eye,  accepted  a 
wrnedly  contribute<l  quarter,  went  to  the  next 
trame.  made  a  complete  tour  of  the  room, 
terten  around  again,  was  rushed  outside  by  the 
fpl»t  his  liquid  assets  with  Gimme, 
aw  they  both  knew  precisely  where  to  go  ami 
■tnt  ihcre. 

Plush  and  his  substitute  eye  and  his  bandage 
layout,  display,  copy,  and  signature.  They 
■tastrate  the  three  essentials  of  an  advertise- 
as  universally  accepted  and  repeatedly 
"itM— .and  without  which  few  writers  on  ad- 
Wisme  seem  able  to  get  a  running  start : 
A  u  must  attract  attention.  B — It  must  arouse 
■terest.  C — It  must  induce  action. 

Here  the  reader  has  the  ABC  of  ad- 
yeitising  copy.  The  mode  of  treatment  in 
volume  is  different  from  that  found 


Cover  Fashions  by 
[-Printing  Fashion  News_, 

See  samples  of  Our 
New  Daily  Service 

by 

wire  or  mail 


^'AIRCHILD 

^  ^  ®  P  ®  P  ®  p  S  c  r  V  i  c  c  s 

^8  East  13lh  St.  New  York  — 


lUit  it  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Metzger  to 
make  the  (luotatiim  just  given  without 
printing  at  the  same  time  this  comment  by 
him : 

No  indictment  is  proposed.  No  crusade  is 
contemplated.  “Business  is  husiness’*  is  inter¬ 
preted  in  accordance  with  custom  tempered  by 
individual  character.  The  only  point  is  that 
truth  is  too  fine  a  word  to  wear  a  veil.  May  it 
be  suggested  that  if  “truth  in  advertising**  ever 
has  to  be  voiced  in  a  whisper,  there  is  another 


SHORT  STORIES  DONE 
IN  PICTURE  STRIPS 

Famous  Stories  By 
POE,  STEVENSON,  DUMAS 
CONAN  DOYLE 

To  Run  10  Days 
2  Weeks 

Beautifully  Drawn,  Full  of 
Action,  Suspense  and  Thrills 

Write  for  Rates 

WHEELER -NICHOLSON,  Inc. 

373  4th  A ve.  New  York  City 


Consistent 
Builders  of 
Circulation 

We  do  not  use  just  one 
outstanding  success  to 
show  you  as  proof  of  our 
ability.  Year  in  and  year 
out,  for  twenty-two  years, 
we  have  continued  to  make 
each  and  every  campaign 
a  success. 


We  have 
methods. 


proven  our 


MYERS’ 


Cirenlttlien  Or/ttnUati^m 
415  E.  Third  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


RADIO  interest 
IS  growing 
DAILY.  Is  the 
INTEREST  in 
YOUR  radio 
PAGE  growing 
AT  the  same 
RATE?  We  have 
THE  features 
THAT  will  bring 
YOU  radio 
CIRCULATION. 

AUDIO  SERVICE 
326  W.  Madison  St., 
Chicago 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


NieTD^ork 

Herald 

tilribunc 


Insurance  Against 
Rising  Feature  Costs 

Five  pages  of  exclusive 
newspaper  features,  includ¬ 
ing  Editorial,  Women’s, 
Sports,  Comics,  News  Fea¬ 
tures  and  News  Photos 
each  day. 

Serial  fiction  by  Beatrice  Burton, 
author  of  “The  Flapper 
Wife,”  “Love  Bound,”  etc. 

Editors’  Feature  Service,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York 


QRAUURE  L 
SECTIONS 
PRINTED 

SPECIAL  AND  REQULAR 
EDITIONS.  MAQAZINE 
INSERTS  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  UJORK 

Slandard  Qravure 
I  Corporation 

!  LOUISU'LLC  tetj  r 


I 


^STEREOTYPING 

Machinery^ 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
LpRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO-NEW  YORK  -  LONDON 


REMODELING  PLANT 


Field”  Ralph  Overholster,  Red  Oak; 
“Iowa  Roads,”  W.  R.  Orchard,  Council 
Bluffs;  “Radio  and  Newspapers,”  Fred 
Hill,  Hamburg;  “Newspaper  Costs,” 
W.  P.  Wortman,  Malvern;  “Newspaper 
Make-up”  representatives  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union. 


Business  Offers 


Chicago  Daily  New*  Enlarge*  Local 
Room  and  Provide*  Office* 

The  fourth  floor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xews  building  has  been  remodeled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  past  30  days.  The  local 
staff  has  been  moved  to  a  larger  local 
room,  formerly  sublet  to  an  outside  firm. 
Private  offices  for  H.  J.  Smith,  managing 
editor ;  Fred  A.  Chappel,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Brooks  Beitler,  news 
editor,  are  provided  in  the  new  local  room. 

Office  of  Charles  H.  Dennis  has  been 
moved  from  the  third  to  a  newly  built 
office  on  the  fourth  floor  north  of  the 
local  room.  The  sports  department  now 
occupies  the  old  local  room.  The  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  Association  wire  room 
has  been  given  new  quarters  in  space  made 
vacant  by  private  office  changes. 


EDITOR  fy  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING 


Roto  Original*  In  State  Hou*e 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  had  installed 
in  the  Missouri  Capitol  at  Jefferson  City 
a  display  of  representative  Missouri 
scenes.  The  display  includes  a  total  of 
276  outdoor  scenes  and  48  large  views, 
all  original  prints,  taken  throughout  the 
114  counties  of  the  State.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  appeared  in  the  rotogravure  section 
of  the  Globe-Democrat. 


Classified  Advertising 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Onfer) 

1  Time  —  .4t  per  line 

2  Times  —  .3S  per  line 

3  Times  —  .3*  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .M  per  line 

4  Times  —  .55  per  Una 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per 
insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of  ineerthm. 
Special  rates  quoted  for  13,  Zt  and  52  insertions, 
lie  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  advertisement. 
COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE. 


_ Special  Page* 

Special  Feature  Pages— Local  display 
from  non-regular  advertiser*.  Industrial.* 
ing.  Church,  BabyContest  Pages,  Sp^* 
tion*.  Every  account  guaranteed. 

Jordan.  Newspaper  Revenue  Builder 
&  Publiaher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNlTttS 


Brokers 


Dally  in  lUinois  city  of  8500;  2m 
over  $50,000  annual  business,  $9  ooo 
Equipment  present  value  $27,678.72.’  GmSt. 
Florida.  Price  $20,000;  $10,000  cash 

fiel7'  III'’'’  "• 

Omar  D.  Gray,  the  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  New^ 
Broker  who  has  been  in  the  newspaper  eaii/f 
37  vears,  and  who  has  sold 
million  dollars  worth  of  n. 
in  the  last  eleven  months  and  who'nuETil 
speei-’-;  - 

city,  writes:  ~ 

‘‘.Lnst  week  1  sold  the  Eagle  at  BuncetoiLll. 
for  $12,000  and  this  week  I  closed  the 
the  Independent,  a  daily  paper  at  Murphnh- 
Ill.,  owned  by  Fred  M.  Rolens,  to  0.  R  lS 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  for  $85,000  and  thii  c 
included  the  build'ng. 

“I  am  lieginuing  to  hear  from  the  naii 
own  daily  iiropcrtics  priced  from  $100,000  a. 
up.  They  like  the  way  I  handle  their  iu 
I  put  them  on  my  special  list.  I  ask  them 
sign  no  catch  contracts  like  some  brokers,  i, 
I  ask  them  to  do  is  to  tell  me  on  paper  lie 
will  pay  my  commission  in  case  a  deal  is  lu 
1  get  prospects  and  submit  all  details  to  Ob 
and  gain  their  consent  before  w  riting  to  am.- 
prosiiects.  Or  I  let  them  do  their  owj  tr 


over  a  quarter  di 
newspaper  propen* 
••  r  '"-’Y.".  •p'—'-s  and  who  nuko, 
•tally  of  consolidating  newspapers  in  thenJ 
writes: 

:eek  I  sold  the  Eagle  at  BunwtOL  Hr 

in  anri  th'.e  «  T  _ J  .1.  ^ 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 


Adverti*ing  PmmoUoo  If  you  srant  more 
business,  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated,  Suite  1004, 
1841  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


“The  Safest  System  in 
the  World» 

For  Large  and 

Small  Plants 

Consult  Our  Nearest  Office 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
Kew  York  Cincinoati  Milwaukee 
Chicago  Boston  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  Buffalo 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
H.  B.  SQTTIRES  CO. — Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle. 


Newspaper  Conveyors 

speed  up  the  movement  of  paper*  to  de¬ 
livery  room — without  fuss  or  waste.  Used 
for  years  by  hundreds  of  large  and  small 
publishera  throngbout  the  conntry.  Write 
fur  details  and  typical  installation  views. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Works:  MLWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
Xew  York  ,  Detroit 

Chiengo  !.  St.  Louis 

.  V  (  ineinnatl  R„<r«ir. 

Pittsburgh  Buffslo 

rhlladelphla  I''"'to“  Milwaukee 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Beattie, 

H.  B.  Squires  Co, 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


('levcland 

(’ineinnatl 

Biiston 


Some  outstanding  and  exclusive 
features  of  The  Goss  Combination 
Wet  and  Dry  Matrix  Roller:  Pat¬ 
ented  stretching  roller  produces 
dry  mats  without  a  wrinkle.  Both 
ends  of  cylinder  are  set  at  same 
time.  Heavy  cast-iron  cylinders 
with  forged  steel  shafts.  Extra 
heavy  bed —no  racks— large  enough 
to  run  chase  with  columns  cross¬ 
wise.  Rolls  wet  mats  in  ll!4  sec* 
onds;  dry  mats  in  ZZVi  seconds. 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of 
Gom  Stereot)^ing  Machinery. 


(mTLER'HAMMER 


Don’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 


Capital 

Publishers,  Attention !  — Do  you  ne 
capital?  We  finance  newspapers 
;in(l  in  short  order.  Address  B-8i 
I’ublisher. 


Don't  melt  yonr  metal  twice  to  use 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  Sys¬ 
tem.”  References  gladly  famished. 


Modern 

Composing  Room  y 
Furniture  > 


Publisher  WUl  Sell  part  interest  in  three* 
newspapers  within  40  minutes  of  Time* » 
N.  ^  to  experienced  newspaMr  roan  * 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  busing 
paying  projierties  of  kind  in  this  vicimU- 
son  for  wanting  partner  is  ill  health,  riir 
must  have  $15,000  cash  and  experience, 
consider  selling  entire  interest  but 
fer  partner.  Address  B  839,  Editor  &  Pnh 


as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — A  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
you  interested?  If  so, 
consult  yonr  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  n*  direct 


Eliminates  the  Metal  Furnace 

Printers  Manofactoring  Co. 

1109-17  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago  Illinois 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Wanted 


Do  it  now! 


Consult  our  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  for  offers  on  Equipment 
and  Supplies. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HAMILTON  MFG.  CO 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


A 


ar  devchj 

istriiL  W  ■ 

r.  carets 

JNinES 


Advertitfaic  Manacer — Thoroughly  experienced 
newspaper  executive  with  an  enviable  record  over 
sixteen  years,  wants  connection  with  progressive 
and  tbiicl  bt  ike  most  capable  organization  now  in  the  paper  in  city  over  hundr^  thousand.  Prefer 
2n  write  or  wire,  F.  J.  Marks,  care  The  o*’  I»Pe''  *l>ere  possibilities 

Wuburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram  until  April  1st.  Iiniitcd  only  by  effort  put  forth.  «= - 

Citv  tor  Indiana,  Ohio,  lennsylvania  section 
acutely  ayailable. 


the  ffla 
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CIRCULATION 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


MECHANICAL 

Composing  Room  Service 


quick,  sdditionsl  circuUtion  Writw  wanted^  evening  daily  in  Coinposing  Room  Foreman  and  Superintendent  chi^?*^?l™*'Trnir'nn*YH!e^^^.4’iti^^‘l>y°^n 

becomes  necessary,  rimember  that  our  desires  position  wjth  publisher  expecting  un-  stalling  my  “ad-mark-up”  system.  It  will  pay 

-  -  -  *  .t-  ..  .  itself  first  month.  Price  $25.  Frank 


years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor 
‘  Mr  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
nt  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
;|M*  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


rigorous  English.  Permanent  situation  with 
opportunity  tor  improvement;  address,  giving 
age,  experience,  salary  expected,  reference  and 
approximate  time  could  report.  Publisher,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QMlitioo  Bt^^ra— Blair  5  A'i**'"-  Salesman— A  large  and  representative  Printing 

3t  ®  Sales-  inj,  Company  has  an  opening  for  a  sales- 

aoship  Club  Campaigns.  .... 


opening 

man,  preferably — but  not  necessarily— one  with 
experience  in  some  kindred  line.  Write  giving 


usually  good  results.  Have  recommendations 
showing  reduction  of  costs  in  every  instance. 
Fifteen  years  as  executive  in  metropolitan  and 
smaller  papers;  37  years  of  age.  Married. 
Union.  Prefer  arrangement  of  salary  with 
opportunity  to  share  in  savings  effected.  B'687, 
Kaitor  &  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman— High  class  execu¬ 
tive  with  ability  to  produce  unusual  results  by 


problems  of  all  departments.  Fine 
recommendations  showing  exceptional  results 
from  former  connections  will  be  submitted  to 
those  interested.  B-Sll,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  r;../niUHmw.F«trMn^v  I .mip  iii  swiiic  imiurcu  line,  w rue  giving  tive  with  aoilitv  to  produce  unusual  results  oy 

A  M{«rience  practical  as  well  as  efficiency  methods.  Con- 

JaSSi  in  September  showing  a^finJ  increase.  desired._j-803.  Editor  gi^ublisher^  versant  with  problems  of  all  departments.  Fine 

2g?'‘li'AlUht°ata^  ^ffer^t;?!  _ Situation.  Wanted _ ; 

ooier  increase  exceeding  14%  at  a  cost  of  Advertising  Muiag«--SoUcitar.  28,  married, 
than  $0.40  per  order.  Papers  throughout  seeks  connection  with  growing  paper  in  city 
state  were  so  amated  at  results  from  our  between  20,000  and  150.000  where  marked 
,j|t<ion5  that  seven  other  afternoon  pai»crs  ability  as  copy-writer,  linage  and  good-will 
aa^tely  ****^5^  ®tir  campaigns^  builder  is  needed.  Hard  work,  keen  competi¬ 

tion  no  d^errenL  Salary  $60,  but  future 
prospect^  living  conditions  first  considerations. 

B-704.  Editor  «  Puhlishrr 


Write  or  wire  today  for  details. 
Ik  Albright  China  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio. 


Ilm  Ckculation! — If  you  are  convinced  that 
aetaO  znd  similar  means  of  promotion  do  not 
-fliiiice  satisfactory  results,  and  if  you  want  a 
jtn  qrstematic  canvass  of  your  entire  territory 


Premium. 


Pnanins— Your  Publisher  takes  no  risk. 
I^iums  of  every  description.  C.  R.  Bailey, 
Hotokm,  N.  J.  Formerly:  New  York  City. 
EjbUisbnl  1888. 


EDITORIAL 


Sfudicete  Feature. 

Piltiburth  Graphic  and  Philadelphia  Tagblatt 
n  tbe  new  customers  this  week.  Write  for 
«B[Jes  of  a  live,  alert,  up-to-date  service.  The 
Gi^ic  Syndicate,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Aivertisinf  Man  wanted  for  afternoon  paper 
a  live  city  of  18,000.  Copy  chaser  averages 
25  columns  per  day.  Want  salesman  who  can 
iTcrave  35  columns  or  more.  Ciood  salary  to 
rroducfr.  Times,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 


Aniitiint  to  Editor-In-Chief  of  its  medico- 
ibnnaceuticat  literature  wanted  by  Phar- 
Mceutical  bouse  of  international  refutation. 
.Applicant  must  know  and  be  able  to  write  good 
he  a  reliable  proof  reader;  and  above 
ill  capable  of  accurately  checking  specifications 
nd  following  up  printing  detail  from  preparation 
rf  copy  to  completion  of  job.  Apply,  with  full 
ctdentials  and  stating  salary.  B-837,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


are 

Successful 

organizer,  leader  and  creator  of  business. 
Young,  aggressive,  married.  Want  permanent 
connection  where  record  will  be  recognized. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Address  B-793, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Advcrtisiiig  SaluMwn  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  on  reasonable  commission  basts  in  charge 
of  newspaper's  special  pages  and  special  edition 
work.  Experienced.  References.  Paper  de¬ 
siring  connection  assuring  clean  and  maximum 
business  address  B-831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Managar^Can  increase  linage. 
Wide  experience  on  display  staff  Metropolitan 
newspaper.  Account  executive  large  New 
York  advertising  agency.  Now  employed  as 
bT.mch  manager  same  agenev.  Ideally  fitted  to 
handle  National  business  and  manage  local  staff. 
Would  consider  $300  month  where  there  is  an 
opportunity.  Address  B-832,  Editor  &_Publi8her. 
Advertising  Man  with  circulation  experience 
seeks  opportunity  on  live  weekly  or  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  solicitor.  Age  40.  Married.  B-833, 

Editor  Publisher.  _  _ 

Advertising  Manager  Salesman  —  Over  ten 
years*  experience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Now'  managing  a  department  but  seeks  a  position 
where  opportunities  are  greater.  Prefer  central 
states  but  will  go  anywhere.  Can  furnish  ex- 
cellent  references.  B-834.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Business  and  AdrertislDg  Executive — Metro¬ 
politan  and  provincial  experience.  Owing  to 
certain  tentative  future  plans,  would  consider 
temporary  engagement  with  Eastern  paper 
desiring  more  efficiency  and  greater  production 
of  business.  Salary  and  bonus  or  commission. 
Address  Box  787.  Editor  Se  Publisher. 


D^k  and  Outside  Work  wanted  by  experienced 
editor  who  is  familiar  with  alt  branches  of 
weekly  newspaper  making.  B-820,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Editor — Eight  years*  experience  in  all  branches 
of  newspaper  work.  Now  at  liberty,  having 
left  managing  editorship  of  daily  in  metropolitan 
area.  University  graduate,  linguist.  B-840, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Experienced  Newspaperman,  tiring  of  daily 
grind  after  long  years  of  service  with  small 
and  large  papers,  on  which  he  has  held  high 
positions,  one  of  which  he  now  occupies,  wants 
to  buy  interest  in  small  daily  or  good  weekly, 
or  would  purchase  outright  it  proposition  is  at¬ 
tractive.  Security  of  investment,  congenial 


Jacobs,  107  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 

Equipment  for  Sale 

Gosa  Comet  and  Dtmlex  dat  bed  presses  for 
immediate  delivery.  Good  condition  guaranteed. 
.Also  several  good  ba^ains  in  Stereotype  presses 
and  machinery.  Griffiths  Publishers*  Exchange, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Goss,  two  plate  wide,  three  deck,  twenty-four 
page,  straight-line  rotary  with  all  pieces  of 
Stereotype  machinery,  motors,  turtles,  etc.  Re¬ 
built  thoroughly  a  year  ago.  Roy  C.  Godwin, 

(Wnevs,  New  York. _ 

PrialsriT,  Bookbindors*  OutAttsrs— Modem  cut- 
cost  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Coa- 
ner  Fendler  Branch,  A.  T.  F.  Co.,  New  York 

City. _ 

Used  Goss  Mat  RoQor  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goas  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 

So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago.  111. _ _ _ 

ItOt  lbs  of  Brass  for  sale,  cut  four  to  forty 
ems;  leads  and  slugs  and  some  60  em  slugs. 
Excellent  condition.  Will  sell  for  one-balf  price 
of  new  material.  B-835.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ ^uipment  Wanted 


Motors— We  are  in  the  market  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  AC,  single  phase,  60  cycle  used  motors: 

_ ^  . . _ ^  <li*'cct-geared  linotype  (most 

association  and  agreeable  living  conditions  first  he  Emerson  or  Jenney);  two  54  h.p.  110  v.  1725 
requisite.  All  replies  confidential.  B-797,  Edi-  r.p.m.:  one  h.p.  220  v.  (adjustable  speed) 


tor  ft  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor— New  York  newspaper  man, 
with  16  years*  experience  on  both  metropolitan 
and  smaller  dailies  wants  to  connect  with  paper 
of  about  25,000  to  50.000  circulation  as  M.  E. 
Several  vears  experience  as  executive  on  New 
York  daily.  Know  I  can  deliver  the  goods  and 
help  build  rai>er  with  constructive  ideas. 
Position  must  be  permanent.  Married,  35  years 
old.  B-786.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  now  bolding  good  job.  wants 
better  one  as  managing  editor  on  afternoon  paper 
in  city  of  100,000  up.  or  as  editorial  writer  on 
morning  or  afternoon  paper.  Capable  executive 
and  writer  with  varied  metropolitan  experience. 
B-824.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor— Thirty  years*  experience 
morning  and  evening  papers,  fine  organizer, 
strong,  resourceful  executive.  Onen  for  con- 
nectirn  city  300,000  or  under.  B-827,  Editor  & 
Puhlisher, 

Mechanical  Superintendent  nr  Superintendent 
of  Press  Room — Mechanical  Engineer  by  train¬ 
ing:  University  graduate:  thorough  knowledge 
of  press  and  press  room  work,  stereotyping,  etc.: 
qualified  to  give  several  years  of  satisfactory 
service  any  publisher.  B-825.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

News  Editor — Twenty  years*  experience;  last 


and  the  following  AC,  three  phase,  60  cycle 
used  motors:  three  54  h.p.  220  v.  1750  r.p.m.; 
two  44  h.p.  220  V.  1725  r.p.m.;  one  1  h.p.  220 
v.  1725  r.p.m.;  three  2  h.p.  220  v.  1800  r.p.m.; 
one  3  h.p.  220  v.  1150  or  125  r.p.m.;  one 
5  h.p.,  220  V.  1140  r.p.m.  (must  be  constant 
speed  reversible).  We  will  pay  cash  for  good 
buys,  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  proz-ided  we  are 
silken  opportunit'v  for  examination.  Shopping 

News,  qeveland,  Ohio. _ 

IVesa  Wanted  to  purchase  press  20  to  32 
pages.  Write  R-776,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Second  Hand  Potter  Proof  Press,  17x25,  wanted. 
Must  be  in  goed  condition  and  priced  right. 
Address  Lewistown  Democrat-News,  Lewistown, 
Montana. 


Business  Manager  or  combination  Business  ten  as  managing  editor  of  one  of  Ohio’s  best 


Ckculation  Manager,  first  class,  wanted  on 
Long  Island  Weekly  w’hich  expects  shortly  to 
kcome  a  daily,  (iood  pay  if  man  can  demon¬ 
strate  he  knows  the  game.  Give  references 
led  salary  expected.  B-843.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.ind  Advertising  Manager,  thorough  all  around 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  experience.  A 
recognized  executive  and  big  personal  producer. 
Recently  disposed  of  interest  in  100,000  com¬ 
munity.  Under  forty,  married,  no  objection  to 
«econd  or  third  paper.  Salary  and  bonus  or 
profit  sharing  basis  preferred.  B-836,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

Cartoonist,  Caricaturist,  sketch  artist,  editorial 
cartoons,  seeks  connection  with  reliable  news- 

paper.  samples.  B-78S,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

of 


newspapers.  Seek  place  where  hard  work, 
ability  and  conscientious  effort  will  insure 
nermanenev.  B-806.  Edit^'r  ft  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  EQUAL  TO  YOUR  PROBLEM; 

To  Buy  a  Newspaper, 

To  Sell  a  Newspaper, 

To  Appraise  a  Newspaper. 

PALMER 

DeWnr  &  PALMER 

For  Thirty  Years  tha  Recognized 
Leaders  in 

SALES— APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
350  Madison  Atc.,  New  York 


(koikitka  Manager  to  take  complete  charge 
4  S  nonths  old  daily  paper,  in  town  of  30,000.  Circulation  Manager,  capable 
j|u«t  have  ideas,  be  young  and  know  how  to  *  »  *  - 

hodlc  bov8.  Give  references,  salary  expected. 

Address  B-823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ckculation  Managers— Desirable  openings  for 
t»o  experienced  newspaper  circulation  managers 
tB  take  charge  of  and  manage  offices  in  a  cir- 
ewation  organization  extending  from  coast  to 
«W8t.  Prefer  men  with  not  less  than  5  years* 
^*^cncc.  over  30  years  of  age  and  who  have 


opposition  circulation  and  directing  intelligent 
promotion  against  same.  Trained  executive. 
Torrespondence  or  interview.  Uberty  March. 

.Vfldress  B-794.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CireulstlaB  Manager,  35.  now  employed,  seeks 
new  connection.  lliorougbly  understands  all 
branches  of  circulation  work.  12  vears*  experi¬ 
ence.  Looking  for  position  offering  better 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Best  of  refer- 

ences.  Address  B-830.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ith 


_  _  Newspaper  Publisher,  with  many  vears*  suc- 

segregating  ressful  experience  on  medium  and  large  papers. 


desires  to  connect  with  new'spaner  as  publisher, 
general  or  business  manager.  Salary  with  par¬ 
ticipating  interest  or  will  invest  reasonable 
amount  in  right  woperty.  Highest  references 
a«  to  ahilitv  and  integrity.  Write  in  confidence, 
giving  full  details  to  Box  B-813,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


OrculaHon  Manager— Young  man 
years*  experience  on  large  western  dailies  wishes 

_ _ _  ^  ^  make  connection  on  smaller  paper.  Ciood 

"ployed  and 'managed  YorcM“of  housMT-hoii;*  perionality.  aggressive  and  w  ell  educated.  F.x 
onsassers.  A  minimum  of  $2,600  per  year  with  '-neticr  covers  every  - 


pretrof  > 


JJpoilunities  to  advance  to  position  paying  from 
”»W)0  to  $8,000.  65  former  newspaper  circula- 
“00  managers  and  others  now  happily  located 
®  peiroanent  positions.  Will  not  employ 
“wttal  users  of  liquor.  Answer  with  refer- 
E^'ncst  A.  Scholz,  Circulation  Director, 
J  Publishing  Company,  Butterick 


Denver  Poot  wants  three  first  class  ex- 
Rnenced  reporters;  also  two  A  1  copy  readers. 
*  two  first  class  male  or  female  special 
writera.  Please  do  not  apply  for  any 
loese  positions  unless  you  are  sure  you  can 
good.  The  Denver  Tost  is  the  largest 
most  successful  paper  in  the  United  States 
kSlr  I  and  Denver  is  the  most  de- 


^  \i^.e  t  ana  Lienver  is  toe  most  ae- 

lE  k” ,  nealthful  city  in  the  wrorld  in 
te  tk  Excellent  salaries  will  be  paid 

pJt  who  can  fill  our  requirement#.  The 
St-*  afternoon  newspaper  with  a  large 

edition.  Addretf  Denver  Port, 

Colorado,  at  once. 


line  of  circulation; 
tborr.tighly  familiar  with  independent  carrier 
system,  office  system.  .A.  B.  C.  records,  etc. 
Tan  furnish  best  of  references.  B-828,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ _ 

Circulation  Manager,  now  employed,  desirea 
to  make  a  change.  Fourteen  years*  successful 
experience  on  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  pub¬ 
lications.  Thorough  tmowledge  of  all  branches 
of  circulation  work.  Very  capable  promotion 
man.  Married.  Thirty-five  years  old.  A-1 
references  from  past  and  present  employers. 

B-841,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

City  Editor— Author,  writer,  journalist.  Broad 
experience.  Excellent  references.  To  connect 
with  live  paper,  journal,  mainzine.  Any  sound 
proposition,  anywhere,  considered.  Lawrence 
E.  Buchart.  233  Rverson  St..  Br^klvn.  N.  Y. 
ClaaaMed  Manager -  Now  employed  in  Florida. 
Married.  No  flatter.  Five  years  very  success 
fill  experience  selling  and  developing  classified. 
Minimum  «tarting  salary  $50.  B-822,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. 


Compoaing 
connection  with 
T^nion.  Best  of  reference#, 
Editor  ft  PubHiber. 


Produetkm  Man,  college  education,  10  years* 
experience  several  newspapers,  desires  position, 
publication  or  agency,  New  York.  B-821.  Editor 
ft  Puhlisber. _ 

Publisher*#  Right  Hand  Man.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  is  addressed  to  a  Publisher  who  been 
carrying  bis  burdens  alone  and  desires  to  secure 
a  man  who  can  take  tbe  load  off  his  shoulders — 
as  general  manager.  He  is  willing  to  allow  his 
general  manager  to  acquire  an  interest  in  Us 
newspaper  and  thus  attain  a  share  in  earnings. 
Tbe  advertiser  is  under  forty,  married  and  has 
bad  twenty  years  of  exnerience  in  all  branches 
of  newspaper  work.  His  present  responsible 
position  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  bis  capability. 
.Ml  replies  treated  in  strict  confidence.  B-838, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Rapofftcr  or  Rewrite  Man  -Good  education  and 
experience  handling  all  kinds  of  assignment# 
with  speed  and  accuracy.  Best  references.  B- 
842,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Sport#  Edilor  and  expert  writer,  age  24;  aix 
year#  experience;  thoroughly  trained  in  makeup 
and  sport  copy  desk  work:  would  like  to  con- 
,  neet  with  large  paper.  East  or  West;  live  wire, 

Addresa  B-826.  producer  of  great  copy;  now  amplovH.  B-739, 
Editor  ft  PuUUhor. 


Successful 

Performance 

This  firm  has  s  record  <d  almost 
IS  yesrs  of  successful  performance  in 
the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASE,  CONSCMJDATION, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 

of  newspaper  and  magazine  properties 
througlumt  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


of  ability  desirea 
progresatve  evening  daily. 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES! 


OVER  TWEHTY-FIVE  YEARS 
we  have  eondnetad  a  aarviea 
bureau  for  employers  sad  positiea 
seekers  in  tke  Advcrtisiag-^bliak- 
ing  field.  Onr  lists  nchide  maa 
and  women  fitted  for  poeitioas  u, 
to  the  highest  respoasiMity  ia  aB 
departments  of  utwspapsrs,  dass 
journals,  advertisiag  sgeaeies  aad 

ithe  publicity  departments  ut  mtr- 
cantile  and  manufaslnriag  esa- 
oerna  -Registratioa  froa.  Ns 
charge  to  employers. 

Fernald’s  Exchange.  Inc 

Third  NatX  axCG..  Sprinofiilo,  Mass. 


:)6 


Editor  &  f*uhli^her  (or  March  20.  1926 


STORES  ADOPT  AD  CODE 


DOLLAR  ** 

^  *  PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


B.B.B.  Suggestions  Accepted  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Installment  Store  Proprietors 


the  city  has  followed  these  plans  in  j, 
subsequent  development  —  Ruben 
Madison,  \\  is. 


L>  EAL  estate  is  the  basis  of  a  city’s 
wealth.  The  Columbus  Dispatch  is 
running  “Fifty  Famous  Fortunes  in  Real 
Estate.’’  Here  the  biography  of  each  one 
of  the  50  selected  men  is  told,  his  invest¬ 
ments  getting  special  stress. — Ralph 

Cohen. 


half  the  rate  asked  for  display  adver¬ 
tising  on  this  paper. — C.  M.  V.,  Mary¬ 
ville,  Mo. 


A  “Shopping  News”  page  for  Mondays, 
with  twenty  or  more  five-inch  panels, 
two  columns  wide,  offers  small  advertis¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  try  out  their  ideas 
under  all  the  favorable  circumstances 
that  surround  the  advertising  of  large 
department  stores.  The  page  looks  best 
with  a  four-column  editorial  at  the  top- 
center.  It  sells  just  as  easily  for  a 
month’s  run  as  for  a  single  issue.  The 
better  the  bargains  the  better  the  page. 
Ideally,  each  advertisement  should  fea¬ 
ture  a  single  article,  with  special  price 
played  up  in  prominent  figures. — Fremont 
Kutnewsky. 


Spring  vacation  is  almost  here.  .\ 
page  or  two  of  ads  on  suggestions  for 
purchases  by  college  students  home  on 
the  Easter  vacation  will  have  possibili¬ 
ties.  Readers  on  the  various  larger 
schools,  etc.,  will  fill  space  near  these  ads. 
— Ralph  Cohen. 


Why  not  run  a  page  of  ads  of  home 
industries  headed  by  a  group  of  photos  of 
the  presidents  of  certain  outstanding  in¬ 
dustries  together  with  brief  biographies, 
as  did  the  Seattle  Star  (Wash.)  recently. 
Under  the  heading  “These  Men  Make 
Seattle’s  Payroll”  and  several  sticks  of 
editorial  copy  there  followed  a  page  of 
inch  display  ads  alphabetically  arranged. 
— C.  M.  L. 


A  code  of  standards  for  advertising 
by  representatives  of  installment  clothing 
stores  of  Washington  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  this  week  with  officials  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  stores  under  the  code,  agree  to 
(|ualify  advertising  in  order  to  show,  for 
instance,  that  credit  terms  are  available  to 
persons  with  reputations,  or  that  an  ad¬ 
vertised  low  price  is  restricted  to  pur¬ 
chases  not  exceeding  a  stated  amount. 
Other  conditions  are ; 

“Merchandise  advertised  at  low  prices 
be  on  hand  in  the  store  until  a  reason¬ 
able  hour. 

“Superlative  statements,  such  as  ‘the 
greatest  values  in  town’  be  eliminated  in 
favor  of  qualified  statements  to  inspire 
confidence. 

“Eliminate  ‘get  the  goods’  in  .advertising 
credit  terms  such  as  ‘$1  down  gets  the 
goods.’  ’’ 


Many  homes  have  their  attics  filled  m 
old  furniture  and  old  clothes  that  a;, 
never  used.  A  series  of  articles  on  tht* 
relics  would  be  interesting.  Junk  dealm 
and  second-hand  dealers  could  give  son 
good  statistics  on  the  subject.  The  reni: 
would  be  productive  of  good  in  nair, 
ways. — George  L.  Bird. 


Newspaper  Club  Honors  Hambidge 


.\sk  your  florists  to  advertise  sentiment 
and  not  prices.  The  increased  results 
will  make  them  consistent  advertisers  the 
year  around.  Experiments  by  this  method 
iiave  showed  gratifying  results. — Davis 
O.  Vandivier,  Frauklin  (Ind.)  Star. 


If  your  newspaper  is  conducting  an 
Old  Time  Fiddlers  Contest,  you  can  tie- 
np  with  the  local  music  shops  for  adver¬ 
tising  by  arranging  with  them  to  have 
miniature  contests  in  their  stores  with 
prizes  offered  to  winners.  Have  some 
of  the  contestants  in  your  tourney  play 
at  the  music  stores  on  certain  days.  The 
Sfmiisnn  (Wis.)  Capital  Tones  did  this 
and  obtained  a  good  deal  of  advertising. 
---Ruben  Levin,  Madison,  Wis. 


HUNCHES 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  EACH 
••HUNCH  •• 
PUBLISHED 


YJ^HEN  the  boys  are  home  from  col- 
”  lege  for  spring  vacation,  get  one 
from  each  university  or  college  to  write 
about  300  words  on  his  school.  Get  pic¬ 
tures  and  use  half  column  cuts  of  each 
boy.  This  may  be  done  with  the  girls 
as  well,  and  makes  an  excellent  Sunday 
feature.  The  Dayton  Daily  News  tried 
this  stunt  at  Christmas  with  great  suc¬ 
cess. — J.  B.  H.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Gel  your  department  going  early.  Ga¬ 
rages,  hotels,  lunch  rooms,  restaurants. 
Idling  stations  should  be  solicited  early 
for  a  “Tourists’  Guide”  section  on  your 
weekly  auto  page.  They  can  be  signed  up 
for  from  four  to  five  months.  One  news¬ 
paper  divides  a  large  space  into  boxes 
leaving  one  double  size  box  at  the  top. 
F.ach  advertiser  has  his  ad  in  the  larger 
box  twice  during  the  contract  period. — 
L.  G.  D. 


Once  a  week  the  Maryville  (Mo.) 
Democrat-Forum  and  Tribune  runs  a 
“Meddlin’  in  Business”  column.  It  is  a 
shop  scout  pLan.  This  town  boasts  only 
5,000  popul.ation,  yet  this  feature  is  a 
success.  Heretofore  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  used  by  metropolitan 
dailies.  It  is  proving  a  money  maker  in 
the  small  town,  too.  It  has  a  good  av¬ 
erage  run  and  at  Christmas,  Valentine. 
Easter  and  similar  sea.sons  it  increases, 
as  does  display  advertising.  It  appears  on 
Saturday,  an  added  attraction  to  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper.  Two  day’s  time  each 
week  will  handle  it  and  it  is  done  on  this 
paper  without  extra  expense  for  wages. 
It  runs  from  four  down  to  two  columns 
in  light  seasons,  and  clears  once  and  a 


Why  not  a  local  music  department  once 
a  week?  The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  World 
has  found  that  such  a  department  goes 
big  when  it  is  built  around  the  various 
singing  clubs,  bands  and  orchestras  or- 
pinized  by  factory  employes.  The  page 
is  filled  out  with  news  about  music  in 
the  public  schools  and  news  about  com¬ 
ing  musical  events  in  the  city.  The  young 
woman  who  edits  the  page  is  a  competent 
musician. — Norman  J.  Radder,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


Many  years  ago,  the  planning  com¬ 
missioner  of  your  city,  or  possibly  a 
famous  architect,  especially  hired  for  the 
occasion,  worked  out  after  painstaking 
study,  a  plan  of  expansion,  and  of  build¬ 
ing,  street,  and  park  regulation,  designed 
to  make  of  your  town  an  eventual  “city 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIA'nONS 
World  Building  New  York 


COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 
FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 
N  ews  Service 


“Get  It  FIRST  but  First  Get  It 
RIGHT' 


THOS.  W. 


BRIGGS  CO. 


Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF  LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM  A  NEW 
SOURCE 


Our  Business  BstIs-w  «nd  minr  other 
festore  paites  now  running  In  more 
than  80  leading  American  and  Oan- 
adian  newspapers.  Write  or  wire 
for  our  representatlT*. 


Sir  Philip  Gibbs 


World-famous  War  Correspond¬ 
ent,  Writer,  Lecturer,  Observer 


will  write  a  series  of 
short  weekly  articles  on 
miscellaneous  subjects 
for  first  newspaper 
publication  beginning 
April  25. 


The  McClore  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yark 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Poit  has  jjs 
introduced  a  new  daily  feature,  “Toda/ 
Best  Story.”  Under  a  fancy  one-colmt 
box  head  the  most  freakish  or  peedia; 
story  of  the  day,  either  local  or  telegui 
is  run  in  black  face  type.  Stories  sw 
as  the  lost  Brooklyn  trolley  car  gj 
March  1,  are  the  style  used.— R.  B.  S 


By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  meeting  March  12,  Oiarles  G. 
Hambidge,  first  president  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Qub  and  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
elected  to  life  membership. 


The  Toledo  Blade’s  series  of  featm 
stories  telling  what  the  youngsters  r 
Toledo  want  to  be  when  they  grog  i 
has  created  great  interest. — M.  H. 


beautiful.”  There  are  probably  plenty 
of  maps  and  written  details  on  such  plans 
in  the  municipal  arcliives.  Dig  them  out, 
and  write  a  story  on  the  extent  to  which 


GREAT  STUFF!! 


REG’LAR 


Fellers 


BY  GENE  BYRNES 


The  Boston  Globe  is  the  latest 
paper  to  add  this  famous  bd 
comic  to  its  list  of  circulaticn 
makers. 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  1N( 

JdIio  N.  Wb««ler,  Pres. 

154  Nassau  St.  New  York  Cil« 


The  World! s  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete 
and  exclusive  daily 
illustrated  feature 
service  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

4  page  ready-print  color  eoaiiei. 
VTrite  for  samples  and  rates 


WHAT’S  HE  DOING  NOW! 


A  New  Three  Times  a 
Week  Sport  Feature 

MAXWELL 


Is  Being  Mailed  to  You  Tliii  W*«k 


The  story  of  your  favorite 
Hero  of  yesteryear  and  what  * 
is  doing  now. 


Tzvo  column  mat  and  proof  of  coij 


COSMOS  Ne-^pAp^w  SyndicaU 

NINE  EAST  TMIRTI -SEVENTH  STREET  NEWYOWiJ^ 


TTi  rbert  S.  Houston,  MjrlM  T.  Uit«- 

Pre^ld#nt  and  Virf*-Prf<ldrtt  IM 

Edltor  ln-rhicf  Oonortl 


63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Here’s  j 

proof/ 


herald  “TRIBUNE  281*770  LINES 


The  Judgment 
of  Experts 

In  1925,  the^reat  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States 
did  more  advertising  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  than 
in  any  other  New  York 
newspaper 


H E^^ALD  TRIBUNE  GAIN  ♦  1 66.030  LINES 


TIMES  194. 78^  LINES 


TIMES  L0SS*88!462  LIMES 


WORLD  IS  I  ,  I  LIN  ES 


STUDY  the  chart  above.  It  is  based  on  figures 
compiled  by  the  statistical  department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post, 

It  proves  that  in  the  minds  of  those  best  fitted  to 
judge  the  worth  of  a  newspaper  and  its  circulation, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  attained  a  domi¬ 
nant  position  and  is  the  logical  keystone  for  any 
campaign  aimed  to  reach  the  influential  people  of 
New  York,  the  World’s  Greatest  Market. 

Furthermore  in  all  classifications  in  1925  the  Herald 
Tribune  gained  a  total  of  3,218,864  lines  —  or 
923,636  lines  more  than  the  combined  gain  of  the 
Times,  American  and  World. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  no“trade”  deals. 


WORUO 

LiHES 


americamI 
43j52&  LINCsI 


AMERICAN 

LOSS 

6,970  LINES 


-  ^  I 


Neto  ^orkHmld  S&ribuM 

FIRST  TO  LAST  —  THE  NEWS  EDITORIALS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Chicago  Woodward  &  Krlt,  too  N.Mkhwao  A...  DETROIT  Woodward  at  Kally  Ho.  An.  Bodd.o,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Thomas  Emory  OlO  MarliM  PIa<. 
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The  Sesqui-Centennial  will  be 

celebrated  in 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  will  be  turned  toward  Philadelphia  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States* 

Millions  of  Americans  will  visit  the  Birthplace  of  Liberty  this  summer  and  fall. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  retailers  in  all  lines  will  be  kept  busy  supplying  the  wants  of  those 
who  come  here. 

Advertising  plans  of  America’s  national  advertisers  will  need  to  take  Philadelphia  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers  into  careful  account. 


DOMINATE  PHILADELPHIA 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the 
newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

She  CEfeniiffl 

PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 


“In 
Philadelplua 

neai^  eveiylM^  reads 

JheMetin" 


Net  paid  daily  average  for  i925: 

524)662  X* 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  the  largest  in 
Philadelphia  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

247  Park  Avenue  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 

(Park-Lexington  Building)  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  L.  Weaver,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.  ^  Thomas  L.  Emory,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
321  Lafayette  Boulevard  681  Market  Street. 


(CopTTiflit  IK*— BuDatia  Compur) 


